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MUSIC 


HORIZONS 


Danced in a circle. 


Book 


Four 


Spec ial emphasis on 
playing instruments in 
relation to music read 
ing, four color pic 
tures by Jules Gotlieb, 
unusual American 
songs, MUSIC by mod 
ern American and 
European composers 
provide outstanding 
musical opportunities 
List $.06 





- 


Cyntuia STEWART 


Slide to the cen - ter, then 


Folk Date 


Partners face each other; hold hands crossed. 


if 


Czecu Sincinc Fork Dance 





ev-’ry-one bow, 





Slide back to plac - es, then ev-’ry-one _ bow. 


To the right, swing; 
To the left, swing; 


Cross hands and slide in a 
Cross hands and slide in a 


16 





To the left, swing; 
To the right, swing; 





cir-cle, then bow. 
cir-cle, then _ bow. 


(A specimen page from the Fourth Book) 


CHORAL PROGRAM SERIES 5 narry rR. wilson 


Book [wo contains seventeen choruses suitable for special programs and occasions. These 
representative compositions for treble voices are arranged in three-part and a few in easy four- 
part harmony. List $.68 
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Howard Hinga, Assistant Director of Music, Public Schools, Rochester, New York 





@ The emphasis on sight-singing and the method pursued in developing it, 
and the distinctive rhythmic approach through bodily movement have 
brought rapid recognition and wide acclaim to this mew basic music series. 
Teachers like the method of sight-singing because it approximates that used 
in teaching language-reading. Selected by the children and tested in many 
classrooms, the words and subjects of the songs are appropriate to their 
interests and experiences; all are happily imbued with the spirit of child- 
hood. Rich provision has been made for every child so that the music period 
becomes an event to which every member of the class looks forward with 
anticipation. 


@ Material closely related to the pro- 
grams of nature study, social studies, 
language, literature, and physical ed- 
ucation helps to make the association 
between music and other subjects 
more interesting and profitable. Crea- 
tive imagination is encouraged by 
helping the children to make their 


vw oco? own tunes, texts, dramatizations, and 
N} ne as instruments. Free rhythmicand melod- 
yo goer ” ic expression are encouraged through- 
Ee ai 0° out the series. Books for grades 1-4 
‘ wos? ¥ now ready. 
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OUT OF MOLEHILLS 


The Profilometer is on 
electronic instroment 


ww of on inch. Think what 
7 this will meon in the 
‘ monufocture of piston 
and rotary volves, slide 
and key action! 


MAKES HAIR LOOK 
LIKE LEAD PENCE. 
Latest model Shadow- 
_ graph magnifies ob- 
jects twenty-five, fifty, 
or one hundred times. 
Used to study.odjust- 
able pivot screws, size 
ond shape of movth- 
pieces and mouthpipes 
ond other critical parts 
in which utmost occu- 
racy is essential. \ 


LOOKS THROUGH 
METAL 


Powerful X-Ray is used 
to study characteristics 
of key castings for wood- 
* ‘winds, tubing for trom- 
* bone slides, sheet bross 
or nickel silver for bells, 
ond other forms of met- 
als used in Conn band 
instruments. 








WORLD'S 
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1 Honor for Conn! 


A PROMISE OF BETTER 
BAND INSTRUMENTS FOR YOU 


Conn’s standard practice of inspection procedures and 
control was recently recognized officially, by the U. S. 
Army Air Forces Technical Service Command, with an 
“APPROVED” rating ...“in manifestation of your out- 
standing record for quality inspection procedures and 
control.” As further stated in the award letter, this 
rating denotes a “high standard of quality in accord- 
ance with AAF policies.” 

Many thousands of Sensitive Altimeters, Gyro- 
Horizon Indicators, Silver Bearings for airplane engines, 
and several types of Compasses have been made by 
Conn for our fighting forces... all of which have passed 
through rigid Conn tests and inspections before ship- 
ment. This same careful, thorough policy will be your 
assurance of highest quality and dependability when 
new Conn instruments will be produced for your play- 
ing satisfaction. 

Typical of the many modern inspection devices in use 
at Conn are the three illustrated. Conn is the ONLY manu- 

facturer in the band instrument industry with these up-to- 
date facilities. ck 


C. G. CONN LTD., ELKHART, INDIANA 





LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF BAND INSTRUMENTS 
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BAND 


| MARCHING MANEUVERS BOOK 


mS A FORREST F. GRifran 


= = SS 
WA I Maneuuers 
WITH BEAUTIFUL MELODIES 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS . - Patriotic, Humorous and for 
‘_ Meets of all lands, Indoors, 





DESIGNED FOR YOUNG 
OR AOVANCEDO BANOS 





CRFECTIVE FOm & VEMY Smari 
Of MASSEO Ban0 


ONDUCTOR'S MANUAL 4/¢- 


costoine Compreheosive lo 
«tructions Dvectons tor the 
pertormance of each Maneuver 


tmerteuweuration 


remem JENKINE MUSIC COMPANY <newcity. mo corm eve e 








FOR ALL OCCASIONS--specially for athletic 
meets of every kind. 


rection aud Wore pbction with 
Marching Maneuvers 
Band Book 


Not Just Another Band Book 


{ Thrilling Band Maneuvers 
with Beautiful Melodies to fit 


Effective For Small or Massed Band 


Every one of the 16 Maneuvers is a real novelty and 
when played with or without the maneuvers audiences 
are brought to their feet applauding and every mem- 
ber of the band enjoys the novelty of action. 


Two lines of the Cornet part of 6 and of the 16 numbers are reproduced below to give an 


idea of 


MANEUVER NUMBER! 


Solo & ist B}> Cornet General Occassa 


OL) Be 
— 


i= = 


— 


MANEUVER NUMBER XV 
Solo & Ist BoC t . 
ore foo iat Troops Alert 
= 
PSBEe: 
FA 


March (ompo B trae 
x 


MANEUVER NUMBER IV 


Circus Jubilee 


Selo & Ist B>Cornet 
March 


Esa pte ae me RiP S| 


eS 


Fi 


> s . A x 
feTsed }- 5 HSS x = _= See nees reese 


7 Sen ; 3 7 
2 > 
, 133 2 4a2 


CONDUCTORS MANUAL 


In this Manual are instructions and Illustrat- 
ions so understandable a Director without 
experience can train a band to execute these 


maneuvers creditably. 


or SMe 


JENKINS Mosic Company 


+ 
ty 
W546 ot” 
MADE INTISA 
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FORREST F. GRIFFEN 


; “es See === EEE SSE SF 
Sars dee Sea Seppe 


FORREST F GRIFFEN 


. PS£i2 2:2 21 SoS Pais zs z= 


ail of them. 


MANEUVER NUMBER V 
Solo &ist BbCornet Patriotic Flag Ceremony pne 


Ee Socata rissa esate re eee 
pasty + Finer Fi erat real, cals cm 
Ca yd Raa 


FF GRIFFEN 


MANEUVER NUMBER \ 
School Spirit 


March 
—— 


siete ir 


Solo & ist BbCornet 


MANEUVER NUMBER XII 


Mountain Express stead vintage we 


Solo & ist BbCornet 
— Linas moe 
fHs3 3S 


SF lesecleseed tid 


| ecntnn 


Fase sr PHH saipsd fabuat eas 2 aS 


+f see eo = 


Meet = a 


ionee ~ to 
ieeats SIL: spite apie: 


instrumentation 


Solo (Ist) Bb Cornet 
and Bb Cornet 
3rd Bb Cornet 


Db Piccolo 
C Flute 





Per Part 


Complete 
Solo Cornet 
Part 
mailed 
upon request 


Price 


Conductor 


$ .35 
1.00 


Eb Clarinet 

Ist (Solo) Bb Clarinet 
2nd Bb Clarinet 

3rd Bb Clarinet 

Eb Alto Clarinet 

Bb Bass Clarinet 
Oboe 

Bassoon 

Bb Sop. Saxophone 
Ist Eb Sax.-Alte 

2nd Eb Sax.-Alto 

Bb Tenor Saxophone 
Eb Baritone Sax. 


Music 


Ist Eb Horn-Alto 
2nd Eb Horn-Alto 
3rd Eb Horn-Alto 
4th Eb Horn-Alto 
Ist Trombone B. C. 
2nd Trombone B. C. 
3rd Trombone B. C. 
Baritone T. C. 
Baritone B. C. 
Basses 

Drums 

Bell Lyre C 

Piano Conductor 
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RuNCrotees  ”| ae FRENCH MASTERS FOLIO 


A Collection P : By Dr. N. DeRUBERTIS 


of Outstanding 
Compositions by 


the Most Renowned | JN Contains most played compositions by the most 


FRENCH 
Pen in renowned French Composers 





Anuembled and Arranged by 


ceetiedtts’ WEB! §= For Junior and Senior Orchestras 


maravnenrarion | arranged in an easy grade for high school groups and specially 
: attractive for more advanced performers for concert programs. 


ili 
ia 





THT 


I 


Dr. DeRubertis known nationally. A successful teacher of orchestras, 
arranger, conductor, clinic director and composer, fitting him to 
compile and arrange these beautiful pieces in such a way as to 


be most attractive to teacher, students and the general public. 

















The following are the first two lines of each composition contained in French Masters Folio 


emer arche Russe PS fet Viduint A Prelude ¢ SAINT-SaENS 


by N De Rubertrs , 
Moderato e marente Allegretto moderato From seamen Suite, Op. 44 Arr. by N De Kubertie 


2 eos : - a = SiS tee. SaaS PLbS?>a 225 Ssss= 
ss==e 


Grecian Dance ux rovrsaaix geen Habanerita ,. Puscoun 


From the Suite, “Fetes Romaines” 
Allegrete From the Suite Vasconia 


Speppub ee Pigs de ded e Tey =e 5=£i2-2=3 fur Hope areri¢eee irae 2 HG She 
t 
bppppattttns ERAS $ BAR Ane Baa AES 


Apparition of Phoebus 


From the Ballet Ascanio C. SAINT-SABNS 
ist Violin A Aer. by N De Rubertia 
— Andantiwo 


SF a SP emt ee Eee. 1 a ——_ 
ér- ——i ee a3 ; 


—— <a 


* 


ia Wiel A Wedding March aw wivox 


From the Suite, “Conte d’ Avril" Arr by N. De Rubertse 


is zee 
‘ ‘ + Fea ee a a a 

& $Syprss SE 0st ee eS 

e ——— ent a 


Excerpt any i he 


ist Violin A ; 
Movement Symphony No.1, Op. 


Adagio From the First 


Gee = 
, ae 


= Allegro 
e volU 


{st Violin A Heroic March J.J. RODOLPHE Berceuse 1. MASSENET 
et Medea 


y Rube- 
From the Arr. by N De Rubertis From Don Cesar de Bazai Arr ty De Rubertve 


> GEORGES BIZET 
tet Violin, A Carmen Progny 7 ha—* 
Allegro moderato lntre a onto Act IV 
fs 5 = Puy iE 
=== 3 


et 2s THA 
Sf 


a 


Complete First Violin Part 
Mailed Upon Request 


Moderaww marziale 


Free 


HK t Harnlk 


Ast Violin a The opdbaonins = of pet 


ne 
eS ; 


INSTRUMENTATION 


Ist Violin A Ist Bb Clarinet Ist Trumpet 
Ist Violin 8 2nd Bb Clarinet 2nd Trumpet 
Advanced Violin Sassoon Trombone Beritone 8B. C. 
2nd Violin Ist Alto $ he Baritone T. C. 


a 
Viola Bb Tenor Saxophone 
EHKINS Music COMPANY Se oe, ener, Sones 
y Suse 2nd Horns in F Meap-Condectere (Manvel) i 
Flute Ist Horns in Eb e's , $1.25 i 
AS Oboe 2nd Horns in Eb Price 60¢ per Part 
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NEW ... the easiest orchestra hook 





MELODY & HARMONY 
ALBUM 


° , 
for Beginners Orchestra 
Compiled and Arranged by 


ROSARIO BOURDON 
Playable for 


Solo, Duet, Trio, Quartet or Orchestra 


® Contains a collection of 39 best known very easiest grade compositions for 
concert and recreation. Every instrument book has both the SOLO or LEAD 
part in Unison and the HARMONY part on two separate lines. Separate books 
published for every instrument including accordion. All instruments are play- 
able together. 

® Provides every player with the melody for home playing and at the same 
time, the regular harmony part for ensemble or orchestra playing. 

® Here is music for every purpose which is a pleasure to play. There are no 
confusing cue notes, no 1/l16th or dotted 1/8th notes, no difficult keys or 
rhythms. In fact, just as easy as it is possible to be. 

® This is truly a collection which will thrill the young players and their parents 
and prove a pleasant way to rapid progress. 


Contents 


ADESTE FIDELES HARK! THE HERALD ANGELS SING 
ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT ITISKET, ITASKET 

AMARYLIS LAUTERBACH 

AMERICA LITTLE ANNIE ROONEY, Waltz 
AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL LULLABY (Brahms) 

AN OLD LEGEND MARINE SONG MARCH 

AT PIERROT’S DOOR MERRY WIDOW WALTZ 
BEAUTIFUL HEAVEN MY BONNIE 

BICYCLE BUILT FOR TWO MY COUNTRY, ‘TIS OF THEE 
BROTHER JOHN NOW THE DAY IS OVER 
CARNIVAL OF VENICE O NO, JOHN 

CHORAL ONWARD CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS 
CHRISTMAS BELLS PASSING BY 

CIELITO LINDO REUBEN AND RACHEL 

COME THOU ALMIGHTY KING SICILIAN CHANT 

CUCKOO (The) SILENT NIGHT 

DAISY BELL SOUTHERN SKIES 

FLYING ACE MARCH SUPPER SONG 

FOX AND GOOSE THEME FROM THE SURPRISE SYMPHONY 
GOD OF OUR FATHERS TWINKLE, TWINKLE, LITTLE STAR 
GOOD-NIGHT, LADIES WHISPERING HOPE 

HAIL, HAIL, THE GANG’S ALL HERE Scales and Exercises in Rhythm 


Published for All Instruments 


Price: each book 40c 
Piano Conductor book 75c Accordion book 75c 


Sample 1st Violin book sont froo. 
White Joday. 
Publishers: EMIL ASCHER, Inc., Established 1879 
640 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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Bulletin fond 





March 27-April 3, 1946, the Music 
Educators National Conference will hold 
its 29th meeting (10th biennial) in 
Cleveland, Ohio. Meeting in conjunction 
with MENC will be the National Cath- 
olic Music Educators Association, the 
Music Education Exhibitors Association, 
the National University and College 
Band Conductors Conference, the Ohio 
Music Education Association, the Na- 
tional School Band, Orchestra, and Vo- 
eal Associations, and other affiliated, 
auxiliary and cooperating organizations. 
(See page 91.) 


The Music Teachers National Associ- 
ation will meet at Detroit, Michigan, 
February 21-24. The National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Music, which holds 
its annual meeting in conjunction with 
the MTNA convention, is scheduled for 
February 19-20. Hotel Statler will be 
headquarters. 


Symphony Notes. A much appreciated 
service in connection with the weekly 
NBC Symphony Orchestra programs in 
the General Motors Symphony of the 
Air series is this little publication, 
which is sent free by General Motors 
to any interested person. Besides giv- 
ing the programs for the period, each 
issue includes interesting program 
notes, comments on composers and 
musicians, and many pictures. Each 
copy is punched to fit a ring binder, as 
many students and teachers preserve 
their Symphony Notes for permanent 
reference material. Editors are Frank 
Harting, Jean Harstone, and Martin 
Henig. Publication address: 32nd Floor, 
International Bldg., New York 20, N.Y. 


CBS American School of the Air. 
The Education Division of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System has recently 
issued the 1945-46 calendar-manual—a 
266-page book comprising a working 
prospectus of the 150 broadcasts in the 
School of the Air series. The programs 
are scheduled daily from Monday 
through Friday, 5:00 to 5:30 p.m. EST. 

The music program (Gateways to 
Music) is broadcast on Tuesdays, Oc- 
tober 2 through April 23. The intro- 
ductory material in the music section 
of the manual is written by Olin 
Downes, and MENC President John C. 
Kendel and immediate past president 
Lilla Belle Pitts. The latter is chair- 
man of the cooperating MENC Commit- 
tee on Broadcasts. 


Music the Emotional Outlet for 
Youth. This is the title of an attrac- 
tive illustrated booklet issued by C. G. 
Conn, Ltd., in connection with its na- 
tion-wide campaign in the general in- 
terests of music for youth. A second 
booklet is titled “Fun and Popularity 
Through Music.” These two booklets 
and other publications, together with 
carefully prepared newspaper announce- 
ments for the use of local teachers and 
business firms, and a nation-wide peri- 
odical campaign, constitute one of the 
most intensive promotional enterprises 
ever undertaken in the field of music. 
“This nation-wide campaign,” states 
L. L. Sams of C. G. Conn, “is being re- 
leased by Conn in the hope that it will 
help direct the minds of parents, as 
well as the boys and girls, to the in- 
strumental music idea. It is a long- 
time program, but when we think of 
the progress and growth of instru- 
mental music during the last fifteen 
years, we can well appreciate the fact 
that ... the possibilities for more and 
better music for more people are now 
greater than anyone ever dreamed they 

Continued on Page Fighty-four 
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American Op 
Ken MM Othe str, CMtion 


CHER ’s 


Vocabulary itself. 





— 


HIGHLIGHT YOUR PROGRAM 


Henry Sophin REVISIONS IN 
AMERICAN ORCHESTRA EDITION 


Score Set A SetB SetC 


Glinka 


Herold 
Moussorgsky 


Rimsky- 
Korsakoff 


Sibelius 
Strauss 
Strauss 
Tchaikovsky 
Weber 


Beethoven 


-Russlan and Ludmilla. 


Overture. 


—Zampa. 


-A Night on Bald Mountain 


Overture 


3.00 


5.75 


7.85 9.50 


In Preparation 


4.00 


-The Russian Easter,Overture. 4.00 


-Finlandia. 


—Blue Danube. 


Tone Poem 
Waltz 


—Perpetuum Mobile 


—Capriccio Italien 


-Oberon. 


Overture 


Egmont. Overture 
with score.... 
without score.. 


2.25 
2.00 
1.75 
3.00 
2.00 
3.00 


8.00 


8.75 
5.00 
4.00 
4.25 
7.75 
5.00 


5.50 
4.25 


10.25 12.25 


12.75 
8.50 
7.50 
7.60 

12.00 
8.00 


10.75 
7.00 
6.25 
6.15 

10.00 
6.75 


7.50 9.00 
6.25 17.75 


CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS 
hy George Howerton 


A Galliard (“SABT A-Cap.)—Staden 
God Comes From His Heaven Today (SSATTB A-Cap)—Schein 
Innsbruck, I Now Must Leave Thee (SATB A-Cap)—Isaac 


Student Song (SSATB A-Cap)—Schein.. 
The Ringing of The Bells (SSATBB A-Cap) 


Price $1.50 


CARL FISCHER, INC. 





Introducing “PRONOUNCING GUIDE” 


FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS,OF§ZSINGING 


by Archie N. Jones, M. Irving Smith, Robert B. Walls 


A number of eminent linguists have helped the authors in preparing the PRONOUNCING 
GUIDE for French, Italian, Spanish, and German. 
a Table of phonetic symbols with the sound of each described, a Key to the pronunciation 
of the letters of the language, a Table of common terminations, and the pronouncing 


It includes an explanatory Preface, 


Senfi 


COOPER SQUARE 








NEW YORK 3 
Boston + Chicago «+ Dallas + Los Angeles 


J 
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FOX 
Second 


“DE Pp’ 
3» BAND BOOK 


by LESTER BROCKTON 


S , 


Another outstanding collection of whistling. singing and modern novelty numbers 
to PEP" ~ the peogeain. There’s a wealth of special material for sports, parades, 
games and general assemblies. 


CONTENTS 


DOWN THE FIELD (Grand Fanfare and Parade March) 

HAIL ALMA MATER (Alumni Marching Song) 

PRIMA DONNAS ALL (Rigoletto Travesty) 

UNITED WE PLAY (Divided We Can Still Play) 

TSCHAIKOWSKIANA (A Paraphrase) 

WE'RE OUT FOR VICTORY (With Cheers and Song for Band and Audience) 

ALL IN FUN (Whistling and Singing Novelty) 

NATIONAL PARADE (Featuring Drum, Fife and Bugle Corps) 

OLD TIMER (Street March) 

LI'L BOOGIE WOOGIE (Modern Dance) 

OPERA BOUFFE (A Travesty) 

IN THE GROOVE (Modern Jive) 

UNDER THE BIG TOP (Circus March) as 

SERVICE SONGS (Introducing: “The Caissons Go Rolling Along”, ‘‘Semper Paratus”’, 
“The Ramparts We Watch”, “The Air Cadets Song’’, ‘All Out For America’, 
“Song of the Signal Corps”, and “The Marines’ Hymn”’.) 

GIVE US A TOUCHDOWN (Football Fanfare and Cheering Song) 

Each Part, 35¢; Piano-Conductor, $1.00 


FOX 
MUSICAL 


MOMENTS 


FOR ORCHESTRA 
Vol. 1 
Arranged by 
MAYHEW LAKE 


A refreshing new folio of — Fees ams 
iall itten for players in the lower grades. : 
Tie quengementa. Goush easy, have been designed for effective performance by 


—r CONTENTS 


SPIRIT OF FREEDOM—March................ uu.Lester Brockton 
IN THE WILDWOOD-Summer Idy atom George Hall 
CRUSADER—Matrch ..... si aeiaiitaadel mem Renae ner Ralph Baker 
BALLET OF THE FLOWERS... ..Mayhew Lake 
JUNIOR LEGIONNAIRES—Marehy 2 cccccceceenenee = tum: .(kdaiph Baker 
REPARTEE-TWO CATS AND A DOG-Characteristic Novellty..............Lester Brockton 
NOBODY KNOWS THE TROUBLE I'VE SEEN—A Paraphrase.. George Hall 
GRANDFATHER'S CLOCK—Descriptivee....cccceccvsneenene a Mayhew Lake 
ON THE RANGE-—Descriptive Cowboy Novelty... : ..George Hall 
SUMMER SILHOUETTES-— Waltz... : ichienlantislindiieiiaiennntiial Lester Brockton 
RENDEZVOUS-Serenade : Ca 
ROYAL PAGEANT-—Grand March... EE — eS 
Each Part, 40¢; Piano-Cond. or Piano Accord., 75¢ 
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Send for Specimen Cornet and Violin Parts 


SAM FOX PUBLISHING COMPANY 


RCA Building — Radio City — New York 20, N. Y. 








Nens Review 





Nohavec—Morgan. Well wishes and 
congratulations from friends through- 
out the United States are being show- 
ered upon two of the most prominent 
and beloved members of the music edu- 
cation profession. Late in the summer 
press releases carried the news that 
Mr. and Mrs. David Andrew Beckwith 
of Long Pine, Nebraska, had announced 
the engagement of their daughter, 
Hazel Beckwith Nohavec, of Minne- 
apolis, to Russell Van Dyke Morgan, of 
Cleveland. Both have held numerous 
posts in MENC; Dr. Nohavec, who has 
been professor of music education at 
the University of Minnesota for a num- 
ber of years, is immediate past presi- 
dent of MENC North Central Division, 
is a member of the MENC Research 
Council, chairman of the new Curric- 
ulum Committee on Audio-Visual and 
other Scientific Aids to Music Educa- 
tion. Dr. Morgan was National Presi- 
dent in 1930-32, is chairman of the Re- 
search Council, member of the Journal’s 
Editorial Board, was host to the Na- 
tional Conference in 1932; will be again 
in 1946. The wedding took place Octo- 
ber 17 at Evanston, Illinois. Mr. and 
Mrs. Morgan will be at home at 3336 
Elsmere Road, Shaker Heights, Cleve- 
land, after November 1. 


Sister Mary Antonine. In the death 
of Sister Mary Antonine of Rosary Col- 
lege, music educators have lost one of 
their most sincere, efficient, and active 
members. Not only was she prominent 
in MENC affairs, but she had an active 
part in the development of the National 
Catholic Music Educators Association. 
In a recent letter, Sister Mary Peter, 
Mother Superior of Rosary College, 
stated: “Sister Antonine’s association 
with the Music Educators National Con- 
ference was a happy part of her life. 
She received inspiration from the or- 
ganization and was profoundly loyal to 
it. We hope that all the good wishes 
which she cherished for the Conference 
will be fully realized.” 


Thurber H. Madison, who has been 
acting head of the music department of 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
has been appointed associate professor 
of music education at the School of 
Music, Indiana University, succeeding 
Samuel T. Burns. Mr. Madison, a mem- 
ber of MENC for several years, has 
been director of music at State Teach- 
ers College at Jersey City, N.J., has 
been connected with Juilliard School of 
Music, University of Minnesota, and 
Junior College of Virginia, Minnesota. 


William Howard Schuman, well known 
among contemporary composers of the 
United States, a member of the MENC 
Committee on Contemporary Music, and 
since May 15 director of publications 
for G. Schirmer, Inc., was elected presi- 
dent of the Juilliard School of Music, 
to take office on October 1. Mr. Schuman 
succeeds Ernest Hutcheson, who re- 
signed recently and is now president 
emeritus. Mr. Schuman will continue 
as special consultant to the G. Schirmer 
firm. 


Richard W. Grant, former second 
vice-president of MENC, was appointed 
civilian music consultant to the Army’s 
Special Services Division in August. 
Mr. Grant, with the rank of Captain, 
served for several years as chief of the 
music section of the 9th Service Com- 
mand, and upon receiving his honorable 
discharge from the Army in 1944, took 
the post of director of music in the 
public schools of Farrell, Pennsylvania. 


Music Educators Journal 




















Music 
Shopping 


Christmas Choral Selections 
All My Heart This Night Rejoices—Mueller—SSAA (Echo Quartet 


| eee rr erty re ere ore eee 16 
Carol of the Birds, The—Niles—SATB—Soprano solo............. 15 
re eer ere ere ry Tr 12 
Christmas Folk Song—Lynn—SSATB..............0 ccc eeeee ees 15 
Come Ye Lofty, Come Ye Lowly—Breton-Malin—SSA............. 16 
Dawn of Christmas, The — Mueller —SATB (With 2-Pat. Junior 

Er re er errr 15 
First Noel, The—Goldsworthy—(Junior and Senior Choir Combined) 

I 16 olga ts cs a tale isii doi ae MRI AC SA ORIEN ata A noceresa- ada 16 
Good-Day, Merry Christmas, Good-Day—Woodside—SSA.......... 15 
Jesus the Christ Is Born—Niles—SSAA..... 2.2.0... 0 eee eee ee 15 
Kings Shall Come From Saba—Campbell—SSA (a cappella)........ 12 
Lord Jesus, in the Winter-Time—Mueller—SATB................. 15 
Seven Joys of Mary, The—Niles—SSAA........... 0.0000 c eee 16 
ee, Se ee ee ete terre 10 
Slumbering Christ-Child—Gillette—SATB and Soprano Solo....... 12 
This New Christmas Carol—Malin—SATB................20005. 16 

New Orchestra Collections 
Attainment Orchestra Folio—Merle J. Isaac............. .-Parts .35 
Piano .65 
Bosworth Orchestra Folio—Fay Swift...........0.0 000000. Parts .60 
(Contains “In a Persian Market”)................. ...Piano 1.50 
Elementary Orchestra Album of Preliminary Studies — Skornicka 
Parts .60 


and Koebner . sak Suet: aes eb wae erate ea etal neat ne a 
Piano, Flute, 2 and 3 Clarinet .90 


Conductor Score 3.50 





First Ensemble Album—Monger...............00.00 ce eeeee Parts .40 
Piano .75 

Fox Musical Moments—Lake....... 2.0.0... ccc cece ee eeees Parts .40 
Piano .75 

French Masters Folio—N. De Rubertes....................-Parts .60 
Conductor 1.25 

Music of Our Time—Van Huesen..............6... ‘ule 6 <0 ee 
Piano 1.50 

Our Famous Favorites—Herfurth.............0.-.0000: ...-Parts .5O 
Piano 1.00 

New Band Methods 

Belwin Elementary Band Method—Fred Weber............... Parts .75 
Conductor 3.00 

Easy Steps to the Band—Taylor..................... cone oom 
Conductor 4.50 

First Steps in Band Playing—Whistler and Hummel......... Parts .35 
Conductor 1.25 

Marching Maneuvers—Griffin .............0.000005: tas ence <a 
Conductor 1.00 

Smith-Yoder-Bachman Method—Pub. in 2 volumes... . ...Parts .75 
Conductor 1.00 

Supplementary Drill Book—Hovey.................0-00000: Parts .30 


. . .. Save yourself the “wear and tear” of shopping around when 


IT’S HIGH TIME TO START 
Christmas 


—and were all ready for you at 








notably readable from 


LYON & HEALY’S 
BOOK SHELVES 





MOZART, Alfred Einstein, professor of 
Music at Smith College, turns new lights on 
the works and character of Mozart in this 
illuminating work................... $5.00 





STORIES THAT SING is exactly what it says 
with charming crayon-colored illustrations 


(done by kindergarten children) ..... $2.00 





VICTOR BOOK (OF MUSICAL FUN packs 
170 pages with useful, interesting informa- 
tion with a series of priceless cartoons and 


anecdotes..... cvces OUD 





GOLDEN SONG BOOK — an anthology of 


favorite songs and singing games that all 








you can get the Music of all Publishers at all Lyon & Healy Stores: hildren | $1.00 
chilaren tove eeeeees e 
Chicago Omaha St. Pavl Cleveland Ann Arbor Davenport Akron 
Columbus Dayton Evanston Oak Park 
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Sacred ¢ 





Secular ¢ 


Ave Maria Schubert-Cheyette 
SAA-Solo, Opt. Obb., Accomp. 2536 .16 
Several ways to sing this unusual setting. 


Be Strong! W. B. Olds 
SATB-Divided, Accomp. 1110 .16 
rhrilling command in a rousing setting. 


Be Strong! W. B. Olds 
SSA-Accomp. 2077. —.16 
Inspirational on secular or sacred program. 


Blessed Are They Frederick W. Graf 
SSATB-Opt. A Cap. 1629 .16 
Anthem of unusual melodic beauty. 


Blessed Art Thou Charles H. Marsh 
SATB-Accomp. 1626 .16 
Exultant paean of praise in modal setting. 


Christ Hath Won the Victory 
Rutger Van Woert-SATB-Accomp. 1615 .16 
Easter joy beautifully expressed. Easy range. 


Christ Today Ada Billson 
SATB-A Cap. 1614 .16 
Always-suitable anthem. Contrasting moods. 


Walter H. Licht 
2532 .16 


The Christmas Star 
SSA-Accomp. 
Appealing simplicity; caro!-like. 

Clementine Montross- Wilson 
SSATBB-Accomp. 7016 = .20 
A travesty in radio idiom. 


Come Unto Him Handel-Ganschow 
SSA-Accomp. 2535 .16 
Beautiful Messiah solo in treble setting. 


Fear Not, Thou Faithful Christian Flock Olds 
Arr. SATB with Jr. Choir, Accomp. 1621 .18 


Stirring melody. Powerful. Always timely. 


Gabriel, from the Heav’n Descending 
Seth Bingham SATB-Accomp. 1625.18 
Majestic carol of adoration. Fine descant. 


The Gay Cuckoo Strauss-Strickling 
SATB-Divided, A Cap. 1109 .16 


Clever setting! Displays choral versatility. 


Give Ear Unto My Prayer Haydn Morgan 
SSATBB-A Cap. 1613 .16 
Very singable anthem; quiet yet powerful. 


Give Thanks to God Worp-Olds 
SATB with Jr. Choir, Accomp. 1618 .16 
Dutch psalm tune. Strong, effective setting. 


Go Not Far From Me, O God 
Zingarelli-Christy SSAA-A Cap. 2531 .18 
Motet; dramatic, joyful and beautiful. 

God Be in My Head Frederick W. Graf 
SSAA-A Cap. 2538 .15 
Quietly inspiring anthem or response. 


God Be Merciful Unto Us Franz Bornschein 
SATB-Opt. A Cap. 1620 .16 
Excellent opening or benediction. 


Hear Us, O Lord Jack Edwin Rogers 
SATB-Accomp. 1622 .16 
Melodic anthem fitting for any occasion. 


Homecoming Francis H. McKay 
SSA-Opt. A. Cap 2082 .16 


Poetic. Simple. Definite audience appeal. 


Incline Thine Ear Himmel- Runkel 
SAB-Accomp. 5513 .16 


Sincere and simple prayer of supplication. 


Jacob’s Ladder Arr. by Van A. Christy 
SATB-Opt. A Cap. 1604 .16 
Effective setting of a beloved spiritual. 


Let There Be Light 


Franz Bornschein 


SATB-A Cap. 1619 .16 
Dramatic invocation. Not difficult. 

Let Us Praise God W. B. Olds 
SAB with Reader, Accomp. 5512 .16 


Special anthem; choir echos reader’s words. 
The Lord’s Supper Ada Billson 


SATB with Alto Solo, Accomp. 1605 .16 
Distinctive Lenten or Communion Anthem. 


432 S. Wabash Ave. 





Fifty New 


Hall & McCreary Choral Octavos 


Mixed Voices ¢ 


Treble Voices 


Masters in This Hall Arr. by Homer Whitford 
16 


SATB-A Cap. 27.16 
Antique French Christmas melody; colorful. 
Morning Song W. B. Olds 
SSA-Accomp. 2078 .18 


Animated, fresh, delightful song of dawn. 


Now Let Every Tongue Adore Thee 
M. N. Lundquist-SATB-A Cap. 1628 .16 
Simple and powerful motet for all services. 


O Holy Night Adam -Strickling 
SSA-Accomp. 2537.16 
More popular than ever in this new setting. 


O Make a Joyful Noise to God Worp-Olds 
SATB with Jr. Choir, Accomp. 1617.16 
Jubilant chorus for Thanksgiving or general. 


Oh, Sleep, Baby Jesus Arr. by Albert W. Ream 
SATB with Alto Solo, A Cap. 1623 .16 
Brazilian Christmas lullaby. Lovely melody. 


The Orchestra Arr. by Harry Wilson 
SATBB or any five voices, A Cap. 111 .15 
Charming and effective novelty. Easy. 


Ours Is the World Haydn Morgan 
SSA-Accomp. 2080 .16 
Forceful. Inspiring. Good for commencement. 


Ours Is the World Haydn Morgan 
SATB-Accomp. 1106 .16 
Resolute, dynamic; inspirational challenge. 


Pop! Goes the Weasel Arr. by Ruth Heller 
SSAATTBB-Accomp. 7017.16 
Monkey and Weasel go modern in this setting. 


Praise the Lord O Jerusalem J. H. Maunder 
SATB-Accomp. i 1919 .18 
Superior printing of a favorite anthem. 


Prayer of Thanksgiving Arr. by E. Kremser 
SATB- Accomp. 1918.15 
Beloved Netherlands Hymn in a fine edition. 


Ring Out, Wild Bells Gounod-Bampton 
SAB-Accomp. 5511 .18 
New Year's chorus in easy arrangement. 


Silent Night Gruber- Wilson 
SATB with Descant, Opt. A Cap. 1624 .16 
Reverent; sincere; more beautiful than ever. 


Silent Night Gruber- Wilson 
SA and Descant, Accomp. _ : 2534 .16 
Outstanding setting of the favorite carol. 


Silver and Gold Francis H. McKay 
SAA- Accomp. 2081 .15 


Special. One of the loveliest. 
Sleep, Blessed Jesus Arr. by W. B. Olds 
SATB-A Cap. 1616 .16 


Melodious Christmas lullaby from Bohemia. 


Sleep, Blessed Jesus Arr. by W. B. Olds 
SSAA-A Cap. 2533.16 
Gentle Bohemian lullaby for Christmas. 


So Clear Thine Eyes 
SA-Accomp. 
Immortal song. 


To Music Schubert- Wilson 


SSA- Accomp. 2083 .15 
Exquisite music. Unlimited program uses. 


Brahms- Kraft 
2079.15 
Fine arrangement. 


Twelve Prayer and Closing Responses 
Lyndon Salathiel SATB-A Cap. 1612 .16 
Simple. Reverent. Effective. 


We Adore Thee Palestrina- Morgan 
SSAA-A Cap. 2529 .12 
Intensely spiritual and devotional chorus. 


Were You There? Arr. by Maurice Carr 
SSAATTBB-A. Cap. 7015 .16 
Radio idiom gives the spiritual new beauty. 


When I Know What You Know 
Lachner-Strickling SATB-A Cap. 1108 .16 
Light, humorous, semi-canonical; good encore. 


Within a Lowly Stable Haydn Morgan 
SSAA-Opt. A Cap. 2530 .16 
New and jubilant Christmas carol-chorus. 


HALL & MeCREARY COMPANY 


Publishers of Better Music 


Chicago 5, Ill. 





’ York, 
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Music Council of America, formerly 
the Music War Council of America, 
has a new headquarters office address: 
410 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, 
Suite 534. At the recent annual meet- 
ing in New York City, Jay Kraus of 
Chicago was elected president to suc- 
ceed Ray S. Erlandson, of San Antonio, 


Texas. Other officers elected: Vice- 
Presidents—Arthur A. Hauser, New 


York City, and H. K. Kuhrmeyer, Chi- 
eago. Secretary — Walter W. Mueller, 
Long Island City, New York; Treasurer 
—Howard Lyons, Chicago. Members of 


the Board of Directors: George M. 
Bundy, Carl Davidoff, and Dorothy 
Schwartz of New York City; Earl C. 


Payton, E. F. Story, and Max Targ of 


Chicago; Ray S. Erlandson, San An- 
tonio; Fred A. Holtz, Elkhart, Indiana; 
William H. Richardson, Los Angeles; 


toy D. Wells, Columbus, Ohio. Howard 
Cc. Fischer continues as executive sec- 
retary. 

Major Mark H. Hindsley; a member 
of the Journal’s Editorial Board, and 
assistant director of the University of 
Illinois band before entering the service 
to become music officer of the Army 
Air Forces with headquarters at Fort 
Worth, Texas, has been assigned to 
overseas duty as director of band and 
orchestra at one of the Army Univer- 
sity Centers. 

Elvin L. Freeman, of Pulaski, New 
takes the office of president of 
New York State School Music Associa- 
tion and member of the MENC Eastern 
Division Executive Board. He succeeds 
Dean L. Harrington, of Hornell, New 
York, who has been made executive sec- 
retary of NYSSMA. Frederic Fay 
Swift, former executive secretary, con- 
tinues as editor of the NYSSMA School 
Music News. 

Ennis Davis, long associated with the 
music department of Ginn and Com- 
pany, former president of the Music 
Education Exhibitors Association, a 
member of the Music Education Re- 
search Council, and an active partici- 
pant in the broad field of music educa- 
tion, has resigned from the Ginn firm 
to accept an executive position with the 
Fred Waring organization in which he 
will act as general coordinator of the 
Waring activities in educational and 
non-professional fields. 


Captain Forrest L. McAllister is now 


the music officer of the Fifth Service 
Command, with headquarters at Fort 
Hayes, Columbus 18, Ohio. Captain 


McAllister has recently returned from 
overseas, having conducted conferences 
on behalf of the Army Services Forces 
in Africa, Italy, France, and the Azores. 
Similar conferences were conducted in 
Service Commands throughout the 
United States. 


I. E. Reynolds, director of music of 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, Fort Worth, Texas, especially 
known for his participation in the work 
of MENC committees dealing with re- 
lated interests of music education and 
music in the churches, has retired from 
active service, but will continue to do 
field work in connection with confer- 
ences on church music and similar ac- 
tivities. 

Anton H. Embs, pioneer music edu- 
eator, first president of the In-and- 
About Chicago Music Educators Club, 
and a leader in the organization of the 
North Central Division of MENC, 
passed away several weeks ago at his 
home in Oak Park, Illinois. 

John BR. Dubbs, collector of rare old 
violins and well known to violinists as 
an expert in his field, died during the 
summer at his Beverly Hills (Chicago) 
home. He was one of the few remain- 
ing links connecting the Lyon and 
Healy firm with its early associations, 
having begun his work behind the sheet 
music counter in 1891. 
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fred Waring 


CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS 


READ “TONE-SYLLABLES” by Fred Waring, available 


thru your dealer—or directly from us . . . no charge. 


LISTEN to the records of Christmas Carols sung by a 
Mixed Chorus directed by Robert Shaw, choral assistant 


to Fred Waring. 
REVIEW the published Fred Waring Mixed Chorus Ar- 


rangements of Christmas Carols used in these recordings. 


oe Victor 
Record No. 


WE THREE KINGS OF ORIENT ARE 
THE FIRST NOEL 


WMC-155 < 
HARK, THE HERALD ANGELS SING 


11-8672-A 


IT CAME UPON A MIDNIGHT CLEAR 
ANGELS WE HAVE HEARD ON HIGH | 


WMC-156 


O COME, ALL YE FAITHFUL 
AWAY IN A MANGER 


WMC-157 
GOD REST YE MERRY, GENTLEMEN 


O COME, O COME, EMMANUEL 
O LITTLE TOWN OF BETHLEHEM 
SILENT NIGHT 


WMC-158 11-8672-B 


| jr 
| he 
| | 
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CHORAL MATERIAL 


for Junior and Youth Choirs 








ANTHEM BOOKS 


(64 pages, 70 cents per copy, music and texts both practical and devotional. 
Very widely used.) 











New 1966. The Two-Part Choir No. 6. 





——s (Easy grade; emphasis on melody.) 
26 anthems, including The Heart of | 

God, The Heavens are Telling 

(Beethoven), The Holy City. 


New 1945. The S. A. B. Choir No. 5. 
(Medium grade; emphasis on church- 
liness.) 

Py 1 enthentr including are 0.5 
° ove elley y oice 
(Olds), The Holy City. Aurea 


Barrons Cronuses 
The Three-Part Treble Choir No. 2. 


TWO-PART 


CHOIR 





witson 























harmonies. ~ 
14 anthems, including Glory to Him (Rachmaninoff), Song of Peace 
(Finlandia), Come, Holy Spirit (Grieg.) 
The Unison Choir No. 4. (Medium grade; emphasis on descants and antiph- 
onal effects.) 
21 anthems, including Alleluia (Mozart), Evening Prayer (Hansel and 
Gretel), Glory to the King of Kings (Thompson.) 
Also Men's Four-Part Anthems, Women's Four-Part Anthems, and Men's 


Three-Part Anthems, at 85 cents per copy, and a large variety of anthem books 
for four-part mixed voices, including Favorite Anthem Classics No. 1 and No. 2. 


OCTAVO ANTHEMS 


Classics and contemporary anthems arranged for junior, youth, or special 
choirs: Unison, S. A., S.S.A., S.A. B., T. T. B., T. T. B.B., S. S.A. A., 
and S.A. T.B. Popular titles are The Hallelujah Chorus, The Heavens 
are Telling, A Pilgrim's Journey (Londonderry Air), and My Task. 

Topical assortments or the ‘‘ten most popular’ assortment sent on approva 
upon request. 


CANTATAS 


Christmas and Easter cantatas for the junior, youth, or special choirs. 
New 1945. Gloria in Excelsis, S. S. A. edition. Familiar themes from Men- 
EE SLOT Tee ee ee LTT ee eee 60 cents 
New 1945. The Rose of Christmas. S. A. T. B. Van Denman Thompson. 85 cents 
New 1945. The Choir of Bethlehem. S. A. T. B. or S. A. Noel Benson.85 cents 


The Music of Christmas. Wilson. S. A... . 20.0... c ccc cece eee eee 60 cents 
The Music of Christmas. Wilson. S. A.B... 2.0... cc ccc eee eens 60 cents 
The Music of Bethlehem. Holton. T.T. B. B.. 2.2.0... eee eee 50 cents 
Covate oF Cistrtmas. Lorene. $. $. A... oc ccacccccccccccccccccces 60 cents 


All these publications for junior, youth, or special choirs 
are available at your dealer's, or direct from the publisher. 


LORENZ PUBLISHING CO. 


91 Seventh Avenue 501 E. 3rd St. 209 S. State St. 
New York 11 Dayton 1, Ohio Chicago 4 


(Medium grade; emphasis on close _ 
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Changes 





Emmett Anderson, formerly in the 
Missoula County High School, has taken 
a position in the Tacoma (Washington) 
Public Schools. 

Ernst Bacon, formerly Dean of the 
School of Music, Converse College, 
Spartanburg, S.C., took up his new 
duties as director of the School of 
Music in the College of Fine Arts, 
Syracuse University. 


Bjornar W. Bergethon, head of the 
music department at the University of 
New Hampshire for several years, and 
recently on leave of absence to take 
postgraduate work in New York, has 
resigned his New Hampshire post to 
take charge of the music education pro- 
gram at the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, with the title of associate pro- 
fessor of music. 


John Bloom, formerly at Drury Col- 
lege, Springfield, Missouri, is now head 
of the music department of Muskingum _ 
College, New Concord, Ohio. 


George Boughton, formerly professor 
of violin at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas, Texas, is teaching vio- 
lin at the University of Oregon, Eugene. 


Viola Broad, of Lansing, Michigan, 
is professor of music education at the 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


Carl Burgstaller, formerly associated 
with Carl Fischer and Irving Berlin, 
Ine., has accepted a _ position with 
Broadcast Music, Inc., as assistant to 
Earl B. Hall, manager of the Standard 
Music Department. 


Richard Clayton, formerly at Morn- 
ingside College, Sioux City, Iowa, is 
teaching cello and strings at Indiana 
University, Bloomington. 


Elizabeth Cowling, who was teacher 
of cello and theory at’ Knox College, 
Galesburg, Illinois, is now on _ the 
faculty of Woman’s College, University 
of North Carolina, Greensboro. 


Hadley Crawford, formerly of the St. 
Louis County Public Schools, Missouri, 
is head of the voice department and 
music education at Simpson College, In- 
dianola, Iowa. 


Marion A. Curry, for the past three 
years connected with the Davis (Cali- 
fornia) Schools, has been appointed 
supervisor of music for Napa County, 
California. 


Eleanor Daniells, of Decatur, Michi- 
gan, is teaching music education at 
Culver-Stockton College, Canton, Mis- 
souri. 


LeRoy Daniels, for many years at 
Flint, Michigan, is in charge of the 
choral work at White Fish Bay, Wis- 
consin. 


Sarah Davis, who has been teaching at 
Olivet College, is now teaching cello 
and strings at the University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln. 


Janet Dickey, formerly of Decatur, 
Illinois, is teaching music education at 
State Teachers College, Maryville, Mis- 
souri. She is a sister of Anna Marie 
Dickey of the Metropolitan Opera. 


Howard A. Doolin, who was released 
from the United States Army a short 
while ago, has become the supervisor 
of vocal music in the Freeport, Illinois, 
Public Schools. 


Miles Dreskell is head of instru- 
mental music at the Arizona State 
Teachers College, Tempe. He was 
formerly at the University of Nebraska, 
Lincolu. 
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Suggestions .... 


FOR FEATURE CHORAL EFFORTS 
OF THE 1945-1946 SEASON 


CANTATAS FOR GRADE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LEVELS 


For Children’s Voices 
*BOBOLINKS * TO A KATYDID 


By CARL BUSCH (S.S. with Alto ad Lib) 
By CARL BUSCH 











This engaging cantata for young singers is founded on an 


appealing subject, and is marked with a simplicity of musical A short program novelty which reflects the humor of Oliver 
style well suited to the grades. There are solo parts for a boy Wendell Holmes’ pertinent text. Time of performance, eight 
and a girl. Time of performance, fifteen minutes. minutes. 


Price, 60 cents Price, 40 cents 


For Treble Voices 


DAWN OF SPRING *LIGHT ‘ 





By RICHARD KOUNTZ e 
Published for Two-Part Chorus {5-4) and for For Three-Part Chorus (S.S.A.) 
Three-Part Chorus (S.S.A.) . - ‘ 
Flowing melodic lines, brightness of mood. and sey tents With Accompaniment for Two-Pianos, Four Hands 
sprightliness are the chief characteristics of this setting of a 
poetic and imaginative text. Time of performance, twelve min- By RICHARD KOUNTZ 


. _ This score, with its vibrant accompaniment for two-pianos, and 
Price, each edition, 60 cents its melodic spontaniety, appeals to singers and listeners alike. 
Especially recommended for groups without solo voices. Time of 
performance, forty-five minutes. 


For Three-Part Chorus (S.S.A.) Price, 60 cents 
By RICHARD KIESERLING 
In this surely choral concept, Spring, Summer, Autumn, and 


Winter are celebrated in appropriate text and music. Suitable for *MON-D AH-MIN 


use at any time of the year. Time of performance, thirty minutes. 
Price, 60 cents 


utes. 


American Indian Legend 


PETER Pp AN For Three-Part Chorus (S.S.A.) 


Cycle of Songs By PAUL BLISS 


For Three-Part Chorus (S.S.A.) : : 
In Mr. Bliss’s cantata, an interesting legend finds musical in- 


By MRS. H. H. A. BEACH ’ - . ~ - 

nie — , terpretation in some delightful choruses, unpretentious in style, 

This lovely work by one of America’s most distinguished yet notable for the mood they create. Directions for dramatiza- 
woman composers, while intended for use by experienced groups, tion are provided. Time of performance, thirty minutes. 


is not difficult. Time of performance, 15 minutes. 


Price, 50 cents Price, 60 cents 


For Mixed Voices 
GREAT DAYS OF THE + *ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION ec apeg haya 
This cantata, founded on the life of a great American, is of 


By ROB ROY PEERY genuine interest to music educators. The musicianly part writing 
is well balanced, and there is a minimum of solo work. Time 
Each of the eight sturdy choruses in this work is founded on of performance, one hour and twenty minutes. 
incidents surrounding a famous conflict in the American Revolu- Price, $1.00 
tion, and is intended for separate performance if desired or as ’ : 


CE Sp CR eS Ses, Tins pees Be Oe BALLADS OF PAUL BUNYAN 


complete series, twenty minutes. 
By MAY A. STRONG 


An excellent new cantata especially well adapted to High 
School and College purposes. It is most refreshing in its musical 
appeal, and there are spoken lines and baritone solos assigned 





Price, 60 cents 


*% to the role of the Narrator. Time of performance, thirty-five 
WHITE HAWK minutes. Price, $1.00 
A Legend of the Shawnee Indians 
Dramatic Song Cycle for Soli, Reader, and Chorus FROM THE YELLOWSTONE 
By LILY STRICKLAND For Solo Quartet and Chorus 
Besides the fine choral music in this cycle, there are solo parts By THURLOW LIEURANCE 
for soprano, contralto, tenor, and bass. When given as a stage i 
work, a group of dancers also is required. Time of performance, A program novelty for concert rendition or for stage perform- 
thirty minutes. ance with costumes, scenery, action, etc. Besides the choral and 
Price, $1.00 vocal solo parts, there are two solely spoken parts. Also a com- 
petent flutist is required. Time of performance, thirty minutes. 


*Orchestration Available on Rental. Price, 75 cents 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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oT = : Gladys Dunkelberger, formerly at 
A. & M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, 


: / has accepted a position at State Teach- 
Gt and: “4 ers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 
Ardith Fay, who has been in charge 
of music education at Skokie, Illinois, 


7 : is now teaching music education at 
j Highland Park, Illinois. 


} é E R D E G R  @) if £ ’ 4% Carl Fehr, who has been in charge of 
' public school music at Austin, Texas, is 
teaching voice and choral work at the 


College of William and Mary, Williams- 
burg, Virginia. 


t 
a i Doretha Matson, Santa Monica (Cali- 
fornia) Public Schools, has been made 
SM UCP CI supervisor of music in the junior high 
, schools of the system. 


Andrew Wendelin of Chicago has ac- 
cepted the position of instrumental 
music director for Concordia College, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
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side Ay aks 


WHO INVENTED THE VIBRAPHONE, AND WHEN? 


Q. WHO MADE AND PATENTED THE FIRST FOLDING SNARE 
DRUM STAND? WHEN? 


Q. WHO FIRST MADE DRUMS WITH SELF-ALIGNING RODS? BASS DRUMS WITH CENTER SUPPORT? 
Q. WHEN AND BY WHOM WAS THE FIRST ONE-PIECE TYMPANI BOWL MADE? 
Q. WHO WAS PRINCIPAL DRUMMER OF THE CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA FOR 32 YEARS? 


Send for thi Valuable 
CAI Souuenir Zook WS FREE 


Answers to all of the above questions and many more about 
Drums and Drummers’ Instruments, and other pertinent facts 
are contained in this new book! 

























Every modern drummer and director should know the history 
of the drum business and the story of its progress. You'll want 
to read every word of the exciting information and historical 
data which is packed in this outstanding souvenir book, 
“Fifty Years of Drum Progress.” You'll treasure it as a keep- 
sake, and refer to it many times in the future. A free copy is 
available for you at your friendly Leedy dealer's store, or you 
may obtain one free and postpaid by writing direct to LEEDY 
MANUFACTURING CO., Elkhart, Indiana. No obligation! 


“WORLD'S FINEST DRUMMERS’ INSTRUMENTS SINCE 1895” 


Se 





ee —— — — She a a 
LEEDY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 1023 Leedy Building, Elkhart, Indiana 


Years of Drum Progress.” 


NAME. 


Please send Free and without obligation my copy of the Souvenir Book, “50 





ADDRESS 
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ATHERIina 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 











WORLD OF MUSIC 


The popular series of music books that has everything for your music classes 
from kindergarten through grade nine. Courses in singing, playing and listening. 


Kindergarten Course 
Sing a Song Play a Tune 


Elementary Vocal Course 


Listen and Sing Songs of Many Lands 
Tuning Up Blending Voices 
Rhythms and Rimes Tunes and Harmonies 


Rhythmic Activities (Annis and Matthews) 
Let’s Explore Music (Cline) 





Ungraded School Course Singing Days On Wings of Song 
Books for Grades 7 and 8 


Sing Along Song Parade 
Junior High School Course 
Treasure Adventure Discovery 





Music Appreciation Course 

Making Friends with Music 
For pupils I Prelude II Progress III At Home and Abroad IV New Horizons 
For teachers The Pilot (for I and II) The Mentor (for III and IV) 




















Piano Course 
Pupil’s Book 





V 


Orchestra Course 


24 books for pupils i 


Complete Conductor's Score 


Band Course 


34 books for pupils 
Complete Conductor’s Score 





Teachers’ books for all courses. Write for more information 


GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 
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MUSIC EDUCATION PLANS AHEAD 


JOHN C. KENDEL 


WAR-WEARY WORLD stood aghast at the reverbera- 

tions of the news that science had created the 

terrifying new instrument of death in the atomic 
bomb. How the great god Mars must have chuckled at 
this newest instrument which destroys civilization and 
possibly disturbs the movement of the planets in their 
well-defined orbits. We may well bow in reverence as 
we acknowledge the fact that the Gracious Omnipotence 
ordained that the exponents of the democratic way of 
life should be the first to employ this mighty power. 
The speed with which events have transpired since the 
day the first atomic bomb exploded testifies in no uncer- 
tain way to the importance of this great scientific dis- 
covery. 

With a world at peace new vistas open up in the field 
of education. No area is more vitally concerned nor 
can make more definite contribution to the cause of 
education in a world at peace than music. For almost 
four years all our plans have been geared to the promo- 
tion of war. We must now readjust and reconvert in 
such a manner that the dogs of war may be changed into 
the doves of peace without losing the virility that has 
been acquired in the preceding era. 

Music in the postwar period faces a challenge un- 
equaled in any former period of our history. Through- 
out the bitter years our thoughts and songs have been 
attuned to the passionate theme of destruction. It will 
now become our solemn duty to change our motif to the 
loftier theme of consecrated idealism. The stirring crash 
of drums and cymbals and undercurrent of minor mode 
must be transfigured into more dulcet melodies with the 
underlying support of massive major chords of revitali- 
zation. 

The world at peace will demand a new song in a 
triumphant paean of victory mingled with the overtones 
of understanding and good will. What nobler medium 
for the healing of the nations could be brought into play 
than the touch of the ministering hand of God’s great 





Music education plans ahead. This is a challenge 
that should stir the ambitions of every music educator 
worthy of the name. Now that the actual combat has 
ceased, it is possible to envision concrete means by which 
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we may enlarge the scope of our activities and give our 
profession an even more enviable place in the field of 
education. The Cleveland Conference should give us 
full opportunity to become familiar with the grave re- 
sponsibilities that shall be ours in postwar world prob- 
lems. 

Surveys conducted among the members of the armed 
forces reveal that there is need to give consideration to 
revision of our courses of study. We have long been 
aware of the fact that in our senior high schools we touch 
the lives of only twenty-five or at the most thirty-three 
and a third per cent of the students. From these many 
thinking music educators who have been involved in 
military activities comes the cry that we have failed be- 
cause such a large number of students apparently have 
been untouched by our music program. If it be true, as 
some have said, that this large percentage of individuals 
have actually been offered in the elementary and junior 
high schools all the musical sustenance that they can 
ever hope to digest, it is a stirring indictment of our 
approach to music education. We must plan in some 
way courses of study that will challenge the interest of 
this great lost army of potential music students and win 
their enthusiastic interest in the art. “Could it be that 
they have asked us for bread and we have given them 
only stones ?” 


Music education must also plan in such a way that the 
more talented student will be given full opportunity to 
develop his gifts to the fullest. This can be realized 
through the efforts of our curriculum committees and 
consultants’ study groups. 

Music education must plan for an enriched course in 
our teacher-training institutions. There should be evolved 
techniques by which students may be sent out from the 
institutions of higher learning, fired with zeal for bring- 
ing music into the lives of all their students. This should 
not be limited to knowledge of mere techniques and 
skills, but should make it possible to so motivate their 
classes that music will become a vital force in the lives 
of the students and send them forth as apostles of better 
music into their homes and communities. 

Music education must plan to take an ever larger place 
in the life of the community. It is no longer possible 
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for the real music educator to confine his interests to the 
four walls of the classroom. He must be willing to 
accept the responsibility of becoming a leader in every 
worthwhile activity. There is abundant evidence that 
every neighborhood and city eagerly awaits the magic 
touch of the hand of the one who can lead them out of 
the darkness into the full-blown light of the new day in 
music. Neighborhood music groups, school and neigh- 
borhood pageants, closer cooperation with the PTA, and 
city-wide community projects are all awaiting the one 
who has the golden key that will unlock the door to fur- 
ther participation in our art. 

Music education must plan a greater national music 
program. Why should not our country improve on the 
plan of other nations in subsidizing music through the 
means of national financial support? There should come 
to life in every city and hamlet a program sponsored and 
abetted by national funds, if necessary, to hold aloft the 
torch of music education. Why should the program of 
some branches of education be given carte blanche while 
the art which feeds men’s souls be forced to be content 
with the crumbs that fall from the master’s table? Defi- 
nite plans and recommendations must be made whereby 
we may receive the support to which we are so definitely 
entitled. 

Music education must plan for international recogni- 


tion. It is universally admitted that music is the only 


OUR NATIONAL ANTHEM 


War II, The Code for the National Anthem of 
the United States of America was formulated 
and adopted by the National Anthem Committee 
at the 1942 meeting of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference. In this widely circulated and 
generally observed document, the following sen- 
tence appears: “If only a single stanza of the Na- 
tional Anthem is sung, the first should be used.” 
With the establishment of world peace and what 
we intend shall be the complete abolition of war as 
a means of settling disputes, the question may well 
be raised as to whether the quoted sentence from 
the Code should not be revised. Why? Let us 
consider the text as a whole. 

In the early morning of September 14, 1814, 
Francis Scott Key, after an anxious night of watch- 
ing, was permitted to leave the British ship on 
which he had been detained during the bombard- 
ment of Fort McHenry. The sight of the Ameri- 
can flag still floating over our fort at dawn inspired 
him to write, as he was returning to the shore, 
that stirring song which by executive order of 
President Wilson was made our national anthem 
in 1916. In his verses the poet tells of his anxiety 
during the night as to whether the flag will survive 
the bombardment, his joy at seeing in the early 
morning that it “in full glory reflected now shines 
on the stream,” and, finally, his hope that it shall 
ever wave as the symbol of freedom. 

The early stanzas are historical in content; they 
deal solely with events of 1814; the last stanza is 


Sarl after America’s entrance into World 
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international language. The cry of the infant “from 
Greenland’s icy mountains to India’s coral strands” is 
hushed with the same language. The tender strings of 
love are played upon the same instrument. Noble ambi- 
tions and aspirations of all mankind are sounded on the 
golden chords of one inspiring medium—music. Music 
education is a champion of international understanaing 
and good will. We must plan in such a way that the 
music of all nations shall become a common heritage, 
thereby hastening the day “when men shall beat their 
swords into plowshares and their spears into pruning 
hooks.” 

The Music Educators National Conference has long 
since carried on beyond its national boundaries. Music 
educators of many other lands are working with us in 
the common cause. 

We know that the sphere of the music education pro- 
fession is not limited by any national boundaries—and 
neither is the purpose of our professional organization— 
“mutual helpfulness and the promotion and advancement 
of music education.” 

The time is ripe to accept the responsibility and 
opportunities which confront us in the world peace 
period, and step forth boldly into the larger realm of 
service and influence as the Music Educators /nterna- 
tional Conference. 





a prayer, an aspiration; for all time, for all men; 
universal in scope it is “the last for which the first 
was made.” 

When we sing, as our National Anthem, only one 
stanza, should we restrict ourselves to the one 
which depicts only a part of the 1814 scene or 
should we give preference to the one which sets 
forth our hopes for all time to come? Ever since 
it was written, the last stanza has expressed the 
forming aspirations of our people which have but 
recently found noble embodiment in the formation 
of the United Nations. 

Let us continue to print the three stanzas of The 
Star-Spangled Banner, and when we desire to re- 
hear the entire thrilling story, let us sing all of 
them. But when we sing only one stanza, let us 
turn to those singularly prophetic lines of the final 
stanza written 131 years ago. Those who have 
tried this experiment report new significance and 
new fervor in the singing of our National Anthem. 
Now is the time to memorize and sing 


O thus be it ever when free-men shall stand 
Between their loved homes and the war’s desolation! 
Blest with victr’y and peace, may the heav'’n-rescued 
land 
Praise the Pow’r that hath made and preserved us a 
nation! 

Then conquer we must, for our cause it ts just, 
And this be our motto “In God is our trust!” 


And the Star-Spangled Banner in triumph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 


—PETER W. DYKEMA 
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Music Education in the 


New Era 


Ten Major Points for 


Consideration in Planning the 
Postwar Program 


N RECENT WEEKS the daily papers have been filled 
with stories of plans for reconversion. In industry, 
reconversion does not mean the return to manufactur- 

ing the same old prewar models of automobiles, refrigera- 
tors, sewing machines, and the million and one other 
things that folks will want when they can get them; but 
rather it means the making of new models which take 
full advantage of the technological advances that have 
been brought about during the war period. 

There is a real need for reconversion in the field of 
music education. Unless we are prepared to advance in 
several very definite ways, music education will surely 
fail in its mission of bringing the message of music into 
a world that, now, more than at any other time in the 
history of mankind, will need the comfort and support of 
music. 

In many respects, the teaching of music has been limp- 
ing along with the use of techniques which should have 
been scrapped long ago. With the vast changes that will 
come about in the postwar period, music education will 
have the opportunity to make many needed improve- 
ments. As in the first World War, much has been 
learned by the Army and Navy in teaching nearly twelve 
million men the varied skills of making war. Many of 
the teaching techniques used with such outstanding suc- 
cess by the armed forces will be transferred to the 
schools of the postwar era. For music education not 
to take full advantage of these new procedures would be 
a tragic mistake. 

Let us consider ten major points for our postwar 
planning in the field of music education. 

First, let us build a sound philosophy of music edu- 
cation. You notice I say a philosophy, not a new phi- 
losophy. How much which has been done in music 
education in the past can we honestly say had been 
based on a definite educational philosophy? If we are 
honest with ourselves, not very much! 

Our philosophy of music education should take into 
account all viewpoints and should be aimed toward pro- 
ducing a program of music for all, and not only for the 
talented few. Our philosophy should be the result of 
study and research by the best minds in our profession. 
The thoughts and skills of these leaders should be readily 
accessible to all who work in the music classroom. 

Second, our postwar plans should embrace steps which 
will add a quality of professional dignity to our calling. 
We must constantly remember that we are a part of 
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the noble profession of education. For years, our sub- 
ject has been surrounded by a mumbo-jumbo of mys- 
tery, bordering almost on having to be queer to be a 
part of it. This must stop. We must be and act as 
professionals. A professional quality and spirit must per- 
meate all of our music societies and professional associ- 
ations. In times past, some of these associations have 
been nothing more than managers of musical street fairs. 
In addition to an active program in our musical societies, 
we should maintain a healthy interest in the professional 
organizations which serve education as a whole. 


Third, we should examine and redefine our methods. 
Methods are not just a few tricks or devices, such as 
getting the third grade to sing a triplet by calling it a 
certain time motion. Methods should be based on con- 
sidered educational thought and research. Methodology 
in music education should closely parallel methods in 
the general educational field. As music educators we 
have much to learn from the general educator about the 
art and science of teaching. Too long have we believed 
that we were “specialists,” and that the laws of learning 
and the accepted practices of good pedagogy somehow 
did not apply to us. Every educational discovery and 
new teaching practice should be carefully examined to 
see if there are any aspects of it which might be applied 
to the teaching of music. An important part of our 
thinking in method should be the integration of music 
with all other subjects in the curriculum. Music should 
have a meaningful place in the life experience of the 
child. 

Fourth, the music education profession should be tol- 
erant of all ideas and methods. Too long have we be- 
lieved that our own methods and devices were the only 
successful ones, and that persons who refused to do 
things our way were. among the unenlightened. A 
healthy tolerance of all types of teaching will result in 
better teaching for everyone. 

Fifth, we must understand the full range of the field 
of music education. No longer may we be satisfied if 
we dismiss the high-school senior with our blessing each 
year and then forget him. If we are to be real music 
educators we must come to believe that we serve the 
whole community, both in and out of school. We must 
take our part in a variety of community music projects— 
music in industry; music at home; at school; at church, 
and at the community center. In short, our music pro- 
gram should be universal and not limited to what we 
do in the classroom from nine to three every day. 

Sixth, let us try to lose some our musical prejudices. 
The reason why many adults dislike music may stem 

CONTINUED ON PAGE SIXTY-FOUR 
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The Music Supervisor and the 


Guidance Program 


An Important 
Field for a Significant 
Service to Students 


SECTION which appears frequently and with in- 

sistence in many guidance textbooks deals with 

the importance of the development of a guidance- 
minded staff, with a “personnel point of view.” All too 
frequently do teachers and supervisors have the feeling 
that guidance is the sole responsibility of the counselor. 
Such a nonchalant “that’s what he’s being paid for, isn’t 
it?” attitude, which can be so discouraging to the coun- 
selor and so detrimental to the students, is very common. 
With the recognition of the value and importance of the 
contributions to the guidance program which can be 
made by every member of the teaching staff, the students 
will be assured of that personal interest and understand- 
ing which is one of the foundations of a good educa- 
tional system. 

If guidance is recognized as a process by which indi- 
viduals learn to live happy, full, and satisfying lives— 
satisfying to themselves and to the society in which they 
live—certainly every teacher recognizes his responsibility 
in assisting these individuals to assume their rightful 
positions as interested, valuable citizens. 

The music teacher or supervisor can contribute to the 
guidance program in ways which few other teachers can, 
because of the very nature of her work in which she 
sees the students in unusual and varied situations. In 
those systems where the music supervisor visits the 
classrooms on the average of once a week, she has the 
opportunity of observing the students in a different sit- 
uation than does the classroom teacher, who sees the 
student for a longer, more continued period. The super- 
visor should note individual reactions to her visit. Does 
the child become excited? Does the child show any 
nervous reaction to the visitor? Does the child attempt 
to “show off” and to attract the attention of the new- 
comer? Or does the student withdraw, making little or 
no attempt to join the group in responding to the mate- 
rial presented? Evidences of poor hearing, poor sight, 
and breathing difficulties will be apparent to the music 
supervisor because of the type of work being done. In- 
difference, lassitude, and extreme inertia should be noted 
carefully by the supervisor. Evidences of quick intel- 
lectual response, appreciative insight, and recognition of 
relationships may be seen by the supervisor more readily 
in some instances than by the classroom teacher. 

For those children who may be members of special 
instrumental or vocal groups, the supervisor has added 
opportunities for observation. Such qualities as per- 
severance, dependability, and cooperation are often evi- 
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dent to the supervisor. The student’s ability to concen- 
trate, to work by himself in solving problems, to take his 
place in the group for the good of the group, all are 
apparent to the supervisor. His physical stamina and 
emotional stability will be noted. Particularly will the 
supervisor be aware of these qualities at the time of pre- 
paring and presenting special programs. Does the stu- 
dent take added responsibilities well? Work well under 
the strain of nervous tension? Appreciate and recognize 
his position in relation to the rest of the group? Accept 
criticism and react favorably to it? Accept praise calmly 
and retain his proper perspective? These and other per- 
sonality characteristics are readily discernible by the 
supervisor. 

In any creative work which the supervisor may in- 
stigate, she will recognize certain personality traits. 
Those students who are frankly imitative, those who 
strive for the impossible, those who give up in disgust, 
and those who attempt to portray a phase of beauty or 
who catch an imaginative fragment, all should be noted 
by the supervisor. 

This ability to observe and to make mental note of the 
characteristics and idiosyncrasies of the individual has 
always been a mark of the good teacher and the good 
supervisor. The supervisor who may meet five hundred 
or more students each week has probably trained herself 
to be doubly aware of each member of her classes by 
watching with minute care for each physical, emotional, 
or intellectual response. Thus has she learned to “read” 
her class, to recognize their state of being, almost as 
soon as she steps through the door of the classroom. 
Where the supervisor has a minimum of time with a 
class and where she is anxious to make every moment 
count in her work, she will make every effort to be per- 
ceptive of her classes and each individual member. 

Being aware of these factors, what are her responsi- 
bilities to the guidance program? How can she make 
any helpful contributions to this program? One way is 
through the ranks or evaluations which she is requested 
to make. These may be of special value to the counselor. 
Ranks in themselves are relatively unimportant because 
of differences in rating scales and differences in evalua- 
tions by teachers themselves. But a group of ranks may 
become significant and show certain trends in the be- 
havior or interest patterns of the individual. The coun- 
selor in studying a rank card will often question why 
this student did well in this type of work or in this block 
of subjects, yet why did he fail in this subject, or why did 
the student do well for some time, then suddenly show 
a marked change? These ranks may become the basis 
for future interviews with the student which will bring 
out difficulties or strengths which might otherwise be 
overlooked. The supervisor owes it to the student to 
make as careful appraisal as possible. The attempt on 
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the part of many supervisors who have to contribute to 
the ranking system to abolish one mark for “Music” is 
praiseworthy. The practice of having specific topics 
listed, such as tone quality, interpretation, rhythmic re- 
sponse, reading ability, creative ability, appreciative 
sense—to mention a few—should be considered care- 
fully by supervisors. The topics should be evaluated in 
detail by each individual supervisor so that she is rank- 
ing on what she personally believes most important, 
rather than that set up dogmatically by a committee on 
ranks or by the superintendent or by a supervisor in 
another county. Only with such topics carefully weighed 
and processed will the music rank assume any value or 
importance to the student or to the counselor. This will 
tend to overcome the practice which is too prevalent 
today in many school systems, 7.e., the supervisor “mak- 
ing up” ranks based on personal feeling or the effect of 
the student’s personality on the supervisor. 

Another practice in relation to ranks which is becom- 
ing increasingly common is that of not presenting any 
numerical or alphabetical rank to the student, but of 
presenting a written statement or paragraph concerning 
his work, attitudes, and progress in any given subject. If 
the supervisor has had adequate opportunity to observe 
the student and to evaluate the quality and type of work 
which he is doing, this statement may be of value. In 
many instances the supervisor has not seen the student 
sufficiently to make such an appraisal nor does she have 
the time to make a complete or careful estimate. Con- 
sequently she may resort to banalities or generalities 
which are considered as satisfactory by the administra- 
tion because she handed them in at the designated time, 
but are of little or no value to the counselor or to the 
student. As the ranks or statements are retained in the 
student’s cumulative record, it is imperative that every 
teacher do all in her power to make a just and careful 
evaluation of the student’s abilities. 


> 

On many cumulative records, ratings of character are 
included. Here the supervisor may make a valuable 
contribution because of her experiences with the student. 
If there is a five-point rating scale, the tendency is to 
choose the mid-point because that becomes less incrimi- 
nating. It is also the course of least resistance. Teachers 
must realize that such marks are of no value as they are 
not indicative of strengths or weaknesses. Only by rec- 
ognizing and understanding these qualities and charac- 
teristics will the individual student be able to help him- 
self in using the strengths and overcoming the weak- 
nesses. A supervisor will often shun working with a 
group of teachers who are responsible for ratings, feel- 
ing that she knows too little about the individual to be 
of any assistance. Actually, it is only through the par- 
ticipation of that group of teachers who are directly 
concerned with the individual student that an adequate 
and fair appraisal may be made. 

The supervisor may contribute to the cumulative rec- 
ord through the addition of anecdotal material. <A brief 
statement of facts concerning examples of behavior and 
emotional stability which the supervisor has actually ob- 
served should be recorded immediately, dated, signed, 
and presented to the counselor or filed in the record 
folder. Evidences of unusual abilities as well as anti- 
social acts should be included. Supervisors often hesi- 
tate to do this, feeling that they may be biased or unfair. 
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The Counselor’s Work Has a Maior Place in the Modern School 
(Photo courtesy Science Research Associates) 
Continued work with an interested and talented student 
may make the supervisor blind to his faults. The super- 
visor may have a feeling of personal guilt in reporting an 
evidence of emotional instability, recognizing that she 
may have provoked the outburst because of her own 
nervous strain attendant to a performance or similar 
situation. If such is the case and no other evidences of 
like nature are included in the record, the counselor 
will later recognize it as unimportant, temporary mate- 
rial, and so it eventually will be discarded. But if simi- 
lar anecdotes are presented from other sources, the 
counselor will recognize certain trends in the behavior 
of the individual which will become important in the 
over-all analysis. Supervisors may hesitate to include 
such material, feeling that it is too personal, too much 
like carrying tales or gossip about an individual. If the 
supervisor will understand that such material is neces- 
sary in approaching any understanding and knowledge 
of an individual she will recognize her importance in 
making her contribution to the complete picture, small 
though her part may be. 

In those schools, particularly of high-school level 
where no special guidance counselor is employed, the 
music supervisor may be appointed by the administra- 
tion as counselor for those students whose interests lie 
strongly in the field of music. In this case the super- 
visor would be expected to become familiar with simple 
counseling techniques such as maintenance of the cumu- 
lative records, provision for periodic and frequent inter- 
views, satisfactory relationships with the home, and 
educational and vocational planning. If the supervisor 
has no authoritative position in the guidance system, she 
may aid the counselor through her influence and effect 
on the student with whom she comes in contact. 

In research which has been conducted in recent years 
concerning those qualities most admired and remem- 
hered in teachers, with evaluations being made both by 
teachers and students, the following items are among the 
most frequently mentioned: sincerity, loyalty, sense of 
humor, punctuality, open-mindedness, interest, sense of 
fair play, and others of like nature. These are listed in 
every introduction to education textbooks with which 
all teachers are familiar, yet, as the music supervisor 
hecomes engrossed in her own activities and in the 
work of her special department, they may be over- 
looked. The frequent use of a check list containing 


these items might remind the music supervisor of cer- 
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Teaching the Reading of 


Piano Music 


A Thoughtful 
Discussion of Interest to 


All Music Teachers 


O MATTER in what branch of music a person spe- 
N cializes, he finds some knowledge of the piano 

necessary, and facility in reading piano music 
very valuable. Yet most piano teachers do not consider 
the gaining of reading skill the primary aim of early 
teaching, but, rather, “a nice touch” or “a nice hand 
position.” If first-grade school teachers were to con- 
centrate on having their pupils speak pieces in elocu- 
tionary style instead of having them gain the skill of 
book reading, the situation would be similar to that 
prevalent in much piano teaching. 

Many school children, however, reach the upper 
grades without being able to read with any facility. 
Faulty teaching is usually blamed for school reading- 
failures, with the extenuating remark that the average 
school teacher is burdened with too large a group of 
pupils to give the slow ones sufficient individual care 
and attention. Piano teachers do not have that excuse. 
During the lesson period, even though it is probably a 
mere half hour a week, they have just one pupil whose 
rate of progress is entirely his own—not dependent on 
thirty-nine other children, or the program laid out by 
the school superintendent. Why, then, are there so 
many music reading failures ? 

The answer is, I think, that in spite of poor instruc- 
tion in many cases, bright piano pupils learn to read 
anyhow, so that the teacher thinks that the failures are 
the pupil’s own fault, not dreaming that the fault often 
lies in fumbling, antiquated methods of teaching. If this 
teacher were to apply the findings of psychology fo his 
teaching, he would find that any pupil who is not men- 
tally deficient (and sometimes even a borderline case), 
given sufficient time, can learn to read music. 

Psychology has revolutionized or is revolutionizing 
practically all fields of teaching except that of music— 
and even there it has made great advances in the field of 
school (class) instruction. If the piano teacher would 
take advantage of its findings, he would be amazed at 
the ease with which he gained improved results. 

Since there is little material on music reading, we 
must look into the learning of other skills which are 
somewhat related to it. An obviously related skill is 
that of book reading, on which there is a wealth of 
material. Typewriting, which involves eye-hand co- 
ordinations, and telegraphy, which involves eye-hand 
coordinations in sending and ear-hand coordinations in 
receiving, also have a close relation to the problems in- 
volved in reading the piano score. 

From the abundance of material on book reading, we 
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can draw many pertinent data. The most important 
fact for music reading is that the apprehension of letters 
as parts of words is far better than of unrelated letters.’ 
The inference, then, is that notes which form some pat- 
tern such as that of a chord or part of a scale, are more 
quickly recognized than isolated ones. 

While a line of a piano score is far more complex than 
a line of print, studies of eye movements in book reading 
reveal much to apply to music reading. Erdmann and 
Dodge found that the eyes do not move steadily along 
the line of print, but rather in a series of regular jumps 
and fixation pauses, and that it is during these pauses 
that the actual reading takes place.* Although the eyes 
can take in only about an inch of print in a single fixa- 
tion with direct vision,* this span may be widened by 
indirect vision (which remains fairly accurate even 
though the printed matter is viewed at an angle),* and 
by inference. Inference implies familiarity with the ma- 
terial, which is one of the factors that Buswell found 
quickens perception.® The more rapid reader takes in 
more in a fixation pause because he understands the 
material, and consequently his eyes make fewer fixations. 
When he hits unfamiliar ground, however, he is slowed 
up and his eye movements may even become irregular, 
regressing or looking ahead for clues.® 

The piano score is enough like printed matter for us 
to infer that the reading of it, too, is done in the fixation 
pauses. But because of the height of the grand staff, a 
new problem is introduced: the eyes cannot move along 
on a horizontal line, since the field of clear vision is only 
one-half to two-thirds of an inch’ and the grand staff is 
from an inch to an inch and a half high. Of course, the 
eyes need not see the whole extent of both staves when 
the distribution of notes is close or there are rests in one 
staff. As is to be expected, Weaver found that the fixa- 
tion of the eyes is sometimes on the upper and some- 
times on the lower staff—on whichever has the more 
complicated pattern of notes.* 

It is difficult to teach the technique of eye movements, 
but it can be done. At first, the teacher can use a pencil 
as a pointer to help the pupil fix his eyes on the score, 
pointing to the treble or bass according to which part 
has the greater complexity. He can also point out and 
gradually eliminate bad eye movements, such as looking 
at the keyboard after the tone has been played, or stop- 
ping at measure bars or the ends of lines instead of 
making the jump to see what comes next. Playing a 
rhythmic accompaniment to the pupil’s playing helps 
him overcome halting, since he will have the impulse to 
keep up with the teacher. 

Reading aloud is more similar to reading the piano 
score than silent reading because here the eyes are ahead 
of the physical performance. In the case of oral reading, 
the eyes can be ahead of the word being pronounced by 
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as much as eight words for a rapid reader in easily com- 
prehended material, but may fall back to meet the spoken 
word in passages which are unclear to him.® Since this 
eye-voice span can be extended beyond the fields of even 
indirect vision, another factor is probably involved, that 
of momentary memory. In the sight reading of piano 
music, Weaver found the eye-hand span to be from two 
to a limit of eight notes, depending on the complexity 
of the material. Along with memory, inference in- 
creases the eye-hand span. Kwalwasser points out that 
good sight readers feel enough familiarity with harmonic 
idiom to continue to play, even though the page is not 
turned quickly enough for them.'° 

In typing and telegraphy, as in reading aloud, sensory 
impressions are ahead of performance, unless perception 
is slowed up by lack of comprehension. Also significant 
for developing music reading skill is the fact that skill in 
typing and telegraphy is not built up habit by habit, but 
by a more or less simultaneous perfecting of several 
habits." 

Mursell brings up a very important observation on 
typing. He says that even the best typists take fleeting 
glances at the keys, and that their speed records when 
they are blindfolded are not equal to those when they 
are not.'* Apparently, then, pianists need not keep their 
eyes on the score completely, but can glance at the key- 
board to locate keys when there are shifts in position. 
Of three blind pianists whom I have seen perform in 
public, Alec Templeton was the only one who did not 
make pauses to orient himself; the other two made 
breaks in continuity when they had to take a new posi- 
tion which involved a shift from the previous setup. 
Evidently, then, piano teachers who go to the length of 
inventing mechanisms to shield the keyboard from the 
pupil’s view are approaching in the wrong way the prob- 
lem of getting the pupil to look at the score instead of at 
the keyboard. 

From all this, we see that in music reading, as well as 
in book reading, typing, and telegraphy, skill depends on 
perception, or comprehension of the material. What fac- 
tors of background and experience aid perception in 
music reading? General physical efficiency, kinaesthetic 
ability, and intelligence naturally have some bearing. 
But most important is experience with music—hearing 
it, singing it, dancing to it. From general observation, 
I have found that little children who either come from 
homes where music is played, or who have gone to 
nursery school and kindergarten where there is training 
in singing and rhythmics, can start the study of the 
piano at an early age and make very satisfactory progress 
with reading the score from the start. Since the fact 
that they do not know the alphabet and have no back- 
ground in book reading or fractions does not hinder 
them, evidently this knowledge is not nearly so impor- 
tant to music reading as actual experience with music. 

Psychology teaches that learning, to describe it 
broadly, is a developmental process in which, after sev- 
eral approaches to a problem are tried, one is selected 
which best fits the situation. When the same problem or 
a similar one recurs, this optimum solution is applied at 
once rather than the less effective approaches, if learning 
has taken place. Certain factors help this learning 
process: readiness, motivation, the law of effect, proper 
practice, and tasks suited to the individual’s ability. 

Readiness is an important factor. Should any child 
of four or five who likes to bang on the piano be given 
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THIS ARTICLE, while obviously prepared for piano 
teachers and of primary interest to them, whether 
or not they specialize in class or private instruction, 
is also well worth the perusal of every reader who is 
concerned with the affairs and problems of music 
education. Stated one member of the Editorial 
Board, commenting on the article: ‘“*In view of the 
rising nation-wide interest in giving more attention 
to beginning piano instruction as a foundation for 
music education in the schools, I feel a thoughtful 
article of this type should be given consideration. 
The article merits space in the Journal not only for 
the values afforded to those upon whom falls the 
responsibility for the success or failure of the child’s 
first contact with music through the piano, but also 
for the help which can be derived by music teachers 
who are not directly engaged in the piano field.”’ 

**I believe,’ stated another member of the Board, 
*“*that chairmen of music education departments in 
colleges and other training schools will find the 
article very stimulating. I read it with considerable 
interest and believe that many of our readers will 
be helped by it.”’ 

Still another member of the Editorial Board 
states: *‘I hope the fact that the title seems to have 
direct appeal to piano teachers will not restrict the 
reading to specialists or students in this field.” 

The foregoing abbreviated cross section of edi- 
torial opinion, aside from the obvious application 
to Miss Savler’s article, offers an illuminating com- 
mentary on the procedures involved in selecting 
material for the Journal. It also illustrates a prin- 
ciple always considered by the Editorial Board, i.e., 
the heading and the subject matter of an article 
do not necessarily restrict reader interest and value 
to persons whose professional duties are in a particu- 
lar field or phase of music education. Herein is a 
gentle suggestion to the reader who has been prone 
to skip some articles and read only those which seem 
channeled in his special groove. 











lessons? The opinion that Breckenridge and Vincent 
voice seems quite valid: “Many experienced music 
teachers feel that unless the child has exceptional talent 
in music, piano lessons are not particularly profitable 
before ten or twelve years of age, when the necessary 
eye-hand or ear-hand coordinations, muscle development 
of fingers and melodic perception have been developed.””** 
This, of course, refers to the unexceptional child. There 
are many who are eager for lessons at a much earlier age 
and gain a marked advantage in ease and facility over 
those who start later. 

As for motivation, the pupil should have an incentive 
for learning to read. The music given him from the 
outset should sound attractive enough to make him feel 
that it is worth while making the effort to read it. Dry, 
unmusical exercises are not going to stir a burning 
ambition to read in the majority of pupils. Today there 
is such a diversity of attractive music for pupils that 
there is little excuse for teaching uninteresting things 

While there is much support for the idea that young 
children should not be taught to read music at first but 
should play by rote instead, I believe there are disad- 
vantages to this procedure. Those who learn to play 
by rote lose part of the incentive to learn to read, and, 
furthermore, are inclined to exaggerate the difficulty of 
reading. The satisfaction which the pupil gains from 
being able to translate symbols into musical sounds op- 
erates as a stimulus to further effort. The beginning 
pupil’s pleasure upon successfully playing a line of music 
and his eagerness to try more shows the operation of 
the law of effect: an activity which is accompanied by a 
feeling of satisfaction is learned more easily than one 

CONTINUED ON PAGE SEVENTY-TWO 
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The Elementary School 


Chorus 


From the 
School Administrator’s 
Point of View 


SINGING SCHOOL is a happy school, and a happy 
school is one in which true democratic, child-cen- 
tered living takes place. Nothing contributes so 
much to the advancement of individual understanding 
and learning as genuine happiness, and in situations 
where the environment and the activities predispose to 
such a state is the greatest accomplishment noted. 
Children enjoy singing, and the development of this 
ineans of giving expression to their happiness has long 
been used in the schoolrooms of the world. Constant and 
consistent musical education, with its accompanying de- 
velopment of a joyful atmosphere through regular cho- 
ruses, beginning at the lower elementary school level is, 
Such choruses pro- 
vide occasions to sing for fun, yet they offer opportuni- 
ties for the achievement of beautiful They 
enrich the child’s life through the building of happiness 
that comes of joyful experience; they furnish the nec- 
essary foundation of cultural attainment in presenting 
the first more or less formal instruction in the area of 
music education. In buildings where principals allow for 
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the scheduling of such activity there is evidence of its 
genuine value to the pupils and the school. 

Such use of music education as a background to effec- 
tive democratic education is carried on in the Kansas 
City, Missouri, Public Schools through several types of 
choruses on the elementary school level. Earliest begin- 
nings are made through a primary chorus in each ele- 
mentary building. In such an activity children in the 
first four grades participate on a voluntary basis. Songs 
are selected by the pupils, many from the songbooks 
used in each grade, others of popular appeal, and some 
of a more serious nature, familiarity with which had been 
gained from radio or phonograph listening. Similar in 
nature, but naturally of a more advanced caliber, is the 
so-called “upper-grade chorus” of each elementary school, 
including grades five, six, and seven. For such groups 
the grade songbooks are also used and in addition folk 
songs of this country and of Mexico and Latin America 
are featured. Here, too, the pupils determine the pro- 
gram. The range is ample to afford distinct pleasure 
and to contribute to the systematic development of ap- 
preciation and understanding of music. Only those pupils 
who so desire join in this chorus activity. Participation 
is enthusiastic, however, and few children remain away. 

Variations to usual chorus singing, making for even 
greater joy on the part of the pupils participating, in- 
clude song dramatizations from the stage and novelties 
such as hand-clapping, finger-snapping or other body 
movement by the entire group. The elementary choruses 
are each scheduled once weekly, and the hour for this 
activity is always anticipated eagerly. Unison and part- 
singing is employed, and special use made of the 
descants, particularly in the upper-grade choruses. When 
the time for singing is over, class groups are dismissed 
separately, each group usually continuing its singing as 
it makes its way through the building to its own room. 

The elementary school period also offers another op- 
portunity for constructive endeavor through music. 
Oftentimes in the upper grades there are boys with 
changing voices. These boys are generally not at all 
interested in the usual choral activities of the school, and 
frequently one finds himself completely out of tune with 
the group. All too often such discovery gathers mo- 
mentum for the boy who makes it, and he is soon out 
of step with his class, and even his whole school. It is 
indeed this unhappy state that frequently finds reflection 
in problems which, if not studied, understood, and alle- 
viated, lead to permanent deviations and warping. Hap- 
pily, a simple technique is not only easily applicable but 
decidedly helpful. The organization of a boys’ chorus 
often does much to develop the voice of the boy who 


Yditorial Note: The author writes about school music, in this case 
specifically concerning elementary school choruses, with conviction— 
and also with authority, for he is superintendent of the Kansas 


City (Mo.) Schools, the locale of the development described in his 
article. The Editorial Board is pleased to present this contribution 
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participates, and at the same time his poise and 
personality are likewise improved. Participation in 
chorus seems to do much for the morale 
it leads also to a better attitude 


the be Vs’ 
of the boy and 
toward music. 
Such a group in one of the elementary schools, 
drawing from a less privileged economic neigh- 
borhood of Kansas City, was developed in a matter 
but a into a working unit which 
performed so smoothly at a Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation meeting that invitations for appearances 
before outside adult groups and servicemen’s or- 
The success met 


of few weeks 


ganizations literally poured in. 
by this group of boys, and the enthusiasm with 

which their efforts were received, transformed what had 
only a short time before been the school’s chief source 
of disorder into its most cooperative and helpful force. 
New standards and a new sense of values 
are but by-products of the new understanding and ap- 
preciation of singing which have been developed through 
this boys’ chorus. In more privileged schools the changed 


behavior 


behavior is perhaps not so noticeable a result, but in the 
boys’ chorus do boys with changing voices find the true 
enjoyment that to had from activities 
suited to their particular needs? 

One of the biggest undertakings attempted locally for 
an elementary school singing group during the recent 
period of transportation difficulties was the massed cho- 
rus of two thousand five hundred voices which rendered 
a truly beautiful and effective program at one of the 
general sessions of a Regional Conference of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators held Kan- 
sas City a year ago. Participants at the conference, who 
came from a fourteen-state area, acclaimed the singing 
as outstanding and the accomplishment most significant. 

Selected from fifth-grade classes throughout the city, 
the massed chorus had but one rehearsal as a group 
prior to its appearance at the convention. Preparation 
for the big event was made in the individual schools, 
with the classroom teachers and special teachers of music 
directing the practice sessions of the prearranged pro- 
gram The selections were chosen from the 
fifth-grade songbooks, and not more than the usual 
amount of rehearsing prepared each school group for its 
part in the large undertaking. At the one mass re- 
hearsal on the day before the convention rendition, the 
school groups were assigned to seating locations and 
given additional directions concerning their joint effort. 
So effective had been the preparation in the individual 
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Kansas City Instrumertal Group Making a 
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Kansas City Seventh-Grade Boys’ Chorus in Action 


buildings, however, that the mass rehearsal could well 
have been the convention performance. 

On the evening of the big event the army of fifth- 
graders, again by school groups coming to the big Arena 
of Kansas City’s Municipal Auditorium, found their 
places, along the west side in the first balcony of the big 
hall, without noise or confusion. In orderly and inter- 
ested manner they observed and heard the proceedings 
which opened this, the most important meeting of the 
Conference. Each pair of eyes was focused on Miss 
Mabelle Glenn, Kansas City’s Director of Music, as from 
the speakers’ rostrum on the Arena floor she gave the 
signal for the start of the choral performance. With 
accompaniment of but a single piano the group sang in 
the rhythm of Miss Glenn’s inspired leading, the voices 
soft and sweet, the harmony beautiful, the rendition out- 
standing. The first selection, America the Beautiful, was 
concluded amid deafening applause from the twenty-five 
hundred convention participants and a civic audience of 
equal number. This gave the youngsters even heightened 
confidence for the other numbers on their program. 
Came a Riding was next, in its beautiful descant ar- 
rangement. It was likewise enthusiastically received. A 
variety of folk songs of the nations followed, each num- 
ber ending with a tremendous ovation from the audience. 

To retain the memory of this happy experience and 
to serve as future teaching material, recordings were 
made of the mass chorus as it sang in the Arena for 
the convention. The given further evi- 
dence of the excellence of the performance, for even 
without the excitement and glamour of the occasion, the 
singing is outstanding and the choral effects, for fifth 
grade, notable. Not to be minimized, likewise, is the 
value of this experience for eleven-year-olds. Being a 
member of so large a group and contributing a small 

but important part to significant a program 
afforded valuable and lasting insight into the mean- 
ing of co-operation and democratic practice. 


records have 


SO 


The elementary school chorus plays an impor- 
tant role in the advancement of the educational 
program. Aside from its recognized value in lay- 
ing the foundation for the more advanced and spe- 
cialized music activities of the secondary school, it 
contributes to the elementary school program both 
in affording an important added means of self-ex- 
pression and in providing the basis for happy 
atmosphere and cheerful outlook which heighten 
the significance of the entire school-living experi- 
ence. The singing school is the happy school and 
the school of greater-than-average accomplishment. 
Page 
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Youths’ Concerts in the Music 
Education Program 


Describing a 
Fruitful School-Community 
Music Activity 


irH the ever “widening horizons” in music edu- 

cation, let us consider the youths’ concerts as a 

valid music education experience. Let us plan 
and evaluate them as a musical activity which utilizes all 
acceptable educational procedures. By this I mean more 
than herding several hundred children together to enjoy 
music performed by a symphony orchestra. I mean more 
than only a few program notes given at the performance 
or a few sets of recordings hurriedly taken from building 
to building to allow the children a preview of the coming 
concert. 

After six years of children’s symphony orchestra pro- 
grams and after much experimenting, a plan has evolved 
which might be helpful to those who wish to employ this 
worthwhile musical activity. Tucson, Arizona, is an 
average American city with average cultural advantages. 
[t enjoys a very good amateur symphony orchestra com- 
posed of townspeople and students of the University. 
The children’s concerts are a part of the orchestra sched- 
ule and many players express themselves as enjoying 
“The children are the most intelligent 
and enthusiastic audience of the season.” Many mer- 
chants and businessmen, at their own expense, miss their 
work in order to play in the afternoon for them. 

The orchestra performs two one-hour concerts in an 
afternoon, for we have found it advisable never to crowd 
the auditorium. We have even given up using the upper 
balcony because of the lack of direct contact with the 


this concert best. 





THIS ARTICLE is published at the request of the 
MENC Committee on Concerts for Children and 
Young People, of which Lillian Baldwin, a member 
of the Editorial Board, is chairman. One of the fea- 
tures of the biennial meeting at Cleveland (March 
27-April 3, 1946) will be offered by the Committee in 
cooperation with the Cleveland Symphony Or- 
chestra. This presentation will be anticipated with 
keen interest by music educators who have long 
known of the unusual work accomplished by the 
Cleveland Public Schools and Cleveland Orchestra 
under the leadership of Miss Baldwin, representing 
the schools, and Bertha Hughes, representing the 
orchestra. 


It is also interesting to know that the author has 
been asked by the Committee to set up a project 
as a laboratory experience for a report to be prepared 
for discussion at the Cleveland meeting on the sub- 
ject of “Teaching Teachers to Develop Listeners” 
—regarded by the Committee as one of the crucial 
problems confronting the field of music education 
at this time. 
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orchestra which the children feel when so far away. 
Four concerts played for a total of four thousand chil- 
dren were given this season. 

Now to the most important part—the preparation for 
the concert. The program is selected through the co- 
operation and agreement of the director of the orchestra 
and the director of music in the schools. It is based upon 
its educational opportunities and the performing ability 
of the orchestra. If possible, selections are chosen which 
are to be used on the regular public concerts given by 
the orchestra. This enables more time to be spent in 
preparation and a better performance for the children’s 
concert. 

After the music is selected, enough recordings are 
secured to enable each school to have a complete set. 
This has been difficult during the war but not unsur- 
mountable. It has, however, had a decided bearing on 
the program choice. With this expenditure the program 
is well launched as a curricular activity, and, since the 
concert is given during school hours, materials and plan- 
ning are imperative for educational results. 

Several months before the concert, plans are made to 
incorporate these musical selections into the daily music 
lesson. Songs are selected similar in mood and musical 
construction to the orchestral pieces chosen for the pro- 
gram. The themes of the selections are analyzed for 
their distinctive musical characteristics. Correlation of 
these rhythm and tone patterns is then made with other 
music. Any background in the field of art, literature or 
social science is especially beneficial. After several weeks 
of gradual growth employing all of our usual musical 
activities in the classroom, the child begins to feel the 
music a part of him, and the ensuing concert becomes a 
continuation of this experience. 

For example, in the current season the last movement 
of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony was used. The four 
themes in the exposition suggest exultation and triumph. 
It was found that Beethoven's The Heavens Resound 
portrayed the same feeling, utilized the same tonal pro- 
gressions, and was written in the same key. Likewise 
the third theme was similar to the Triumphal March 
from “Aida,” through the use of the triplet rhythm and 
key relationship. The program continued with the Eine 
Feste Burg, a choral prelude by Bach. Other chorales 
which conveyed the spiritual fervor and the massiveness 
of the baroque era were sung. A Mighty Fortress Is 
Our God was learned by everyone. On Hearing the 
First Cuckoo of Spring, by Delius, was selected because 
of its lovely pastoral and impressionistic mood and “The 
london Suite’ by Eric Coates because of the tarantelle 
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in Covent Garden; the meditative atmosphere and clock 
theme in Westminster and the sparkling vivacious march 
rhythm of Knightbridge. The Merry Wives of Windsor 
by Nicolai, which closed the concert, was used because 
of its musical humor. The procedure of activity which 
was followed for Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony was con- 
tinued throughout the remainder of selections. 

Program building and arrangement of the numbers 
are based upon their psychological effect on the audience. 
The following plan may serve as a guide: 

The first number should be spirited and show the 
orchestra in action. This acclimates the children to their 
surroundings. The second number may well be the in- 
tellectual ‘“‘meat” course of the concert, because it enjoys 
the best attention span of the audience. The third may 
be quiet in nature and a decided contrast to the second. 
Then follows the dance, which the children may see as 
well as hear. The concert then is concluded with a bit 
of musical humer. Every attempt is made to cause the 
children to be an active part of the concert. It is well 





to have a place on the program where the children may 
sing something closely related to one of the concert 
selections. Often the orchestra applauds the singing by 
the children. A short instrument demonstration is always 
interesting. 

Of course an effective preparation is a most important 
factor in audience relationship. Because a_ creative 
rhythmic program is carried on in the regular music 
class, the children like to see the music take form through 
the dance whether it be done by one of their own classes 
or a professional group. 

Nothing has been said about the children who are not 
in music classes but attend the concert. Here a series 
of assemblies are arranged to prepare the students. This 
group is usually not as attentive as those enjoying all 
the activities employed in the music class. The school 
recognizes that many pay their dime to get out of school, 
but who can evaluate the worth of a symphony orchestra 
concert to a child who places himself in the atmosphere 
of beautiful music ? 


Scenes like the one below are becoming increasingly common in cities large and small 
throughout the land. Here we see boys and girls of Tucson (Arizona) listening to a 
concert by the Tucson Symphony Orchestra, composed of townsfolk and university 


students. 


The plan for the students’ concert series is described in the accompanying 


article. 
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Music Educators and the 
Radio 


From the 
Radio Man’s Point 
of View 


OME OF THE THINGS I say in this article may shock 
S some music educators; some may be antagonized. 

I assure you that I have no desire to antagonize 
anvone. However, I am going to speak freely from the 
point of view of radio. 

My first contact with radio was as a member of a 
quartet when I was in college. Later, in commercial 
radio, I had an opportunity to work with educators, and 
to try to reconcile their ideas with what I considered the 
requirements of good commercial radio. Sometimes I 
was successful. More often I was not. 

I am now in an educational position, and the only time 
we have on the air is granted by commercial stations, 
although we have plans for our own station as soon as 
equipment becomes available. I do not intend to defend 
radio as it is and in the directions it is taking, but I do 
believe that I should make some attempt to explain it. 
First let me make some general observations on radio 
music and its uses. 

\bout 75 per cent of the music of the four major net- 
works in recent years has been popular music. Yet 
these networks in 1943-44 offered, each week, 8 hours 
of opera and symphony orchestra broadcasts and 74 
hours of concert music broadcasts. Nine-tenths of these 
15'4 hours, or about 1334 hours, were presented when 
music teachers and their students could listen: Saturday 
and Sunday afternoons, and evenings throughout the 
week. In addition, most local stations presented at 
least an hour of additional good music a week. Several 
offered as much as 5 to 10 hours additional, including 
Victor “Music You Want,” Columbia “Masterworks,” 
the Longines “Symphonette,” and other live, recorded, 
and transcribed programs of good music. 

The problem is not, as we would often like to say, 
that there is not enough good music on the air for us 
and our students to hear, but one of listening ourselves 
and getting students to listen to what there is, and learn- 
ing from it to enjoy hearing good music. Why should 
not music teachers get from the networks and stations 
their advance press releases and schedules? Find out 
what they're going to present. Talk about these com- 
positions. Make them mean _ something. Present 
“teasers” on records. I know by experience that such 
interest can be aroused if available information is used. 

The obstacle, sometimes, as we all know, is parents. 
But in most cases, if the child can be given enough in- 
formation that is valid, we can, little by little, also help 
influence the parents through the children. The children 
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of the more difficult parents can be given special help, 
attractive information, and illustrations. But we can’t do 
this dictatorially or arbitrarily. We must work with, 
rather than against, parents. This can best be done by 
gaining their confidence and interest in the usual ways, 
peculiar neither to music nor radio. 

Bad as some radio programming is, let’s not be unfair 
to radio. How many of the music teachers themselves lis- 
ten to the NBC Symphony, the New York Philharmonic, 
the Detroit Symphony, the Boston Symphony, the Cleve- 
land Symphony, the Telephone Hour, the. Treasure Hour 
of Song, the Metropolitan Opera, and Metropolitan Re- 
cital programs, and the Victor, Columbia, and Longines 
programs? Do you, friend reader? Do you become 
enthusiastic about them and convey your thrill to your 
students ? 

The job is not to sit back and wait for radio to do 
something. Radio is doing something. The food is on 
the tray. It’s now up to you to make it attractive. The 
networks would like to presefit more good music. But 
they must also present programs to attract the most 
listeners possible. Get your students interested; help 
increase the number of listeners to good musical pro- 
grams. This increase will be reflected in the constant 
listener surveys taken. The networks will then be able 
to increase the amount of time devoted to good music. 


+ 


One of the first things you learn in commercial radio 
is not to present music you, personally, like, but music to 
which the customers of your sponsor will listen, and 
music which potential customers will like. The music 
directors of the average network are fine musicians with 
tastes more highly developed than those of many music 
teachers or critics. Don’t think that they wouldn't like 
to present more good music. You, the music teachers, 
can do more than the networks, in many respects, to 
determine what music radio shall present. But this 
can’t be done, I repeat, by sitting still and grumbling, or 
condemning radio. 

One more thing needs saying, and this has to do with 
tolerance in musical tastes. I know many persons in 
the music field, many of them in positions of authority, 
who are notoriously intolerant of musical experimenta- 
tion. “His modern chords are not good.” “Tschaikowsky 
is superficial.” ‘“Stravinski is hard to listen to.” 
“Shostakovitch won't last.” If the bread and butter of 
music teachers is music, they should not only tolerate, 
but they should also encourage and try to understand 
modern techniques. This cannot be done by turning 
modern music off when radio has the courage to present 
it, or by labeling it “junk.” At one time, Wagner’s 
Tunnhauser was laughed off the stage of the Paris 
Opera, and some still call his works rubbish. I believe 
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that out of the junk heap, to which certain supercritics 
have relegated so many modern compositions, will 
emerge some day works which, as tastes develop, will 
be regarded as masterpieces. Many of them are already 


in existence. 


Another aspect of tolerance has to do with popular 
imusic—“popular” in the sense of being liked and under- 
stood by the majority of people. The earliest musical 
manifestations of primitive man were not elaborate, con- 
trapuntal, or symphonic. They were simple, rhythmic 
and melodic — sometimes only rhythm —yet with a 
powerful influence on human minds and emotions. The 
great majority of humans have not progressed too far be- 
yond this stage. If these people can have the opportunity 
and encouragement to develop their tastes; if little by 
little their ears can be opened and trained to the beauties 
of music, they will, but very slowly, begin to appreciate 
hiner music. 

Sut these tastes are developed slowly. And this de- 
velopment is too often frustrated by hearing from people 
in the music field confusing observations based on per- 
sonal feelings: ‘‘Tschaikowsky is junk.” “Brahms is 
superb.” Perhaps a person has tried to understand good 
music; he has begun to like Tschaikowsky, though he 
can't yet grasp Brahms. He thinks you will be pleased— 
and can’t understand your arbitrary reaction. Let him 
like Tschaikowsky—or Gershwin—and hope that his 
understanding and tastes some day will rise high enough 
so that he can enjoy Brahms! But if you tell him this 
is “bad” and that is “good,” he is likely to feel that it 
is all beyond him, give up in disgust, and go back to 
hillbilly music, which he understands. 

We should not be too surprised if the average individ- 
ual likes Sigmund Romberg or Victor Herbert long be- 
fore. he likes Beethoven. Nor should we be surprised 
if an occasional one likes the “moderns” first, for his 
musical evolution may be different from yours or mine, 
and he may not have the musical “blind spots” your 
training and tastes may impose on you, or mine on me. 

Walter Damrosch did not shun Peter and the Wolf 
or excerpts from the most popular or modern composi- 
tions in order to arouse his young listeners’ interest in 
music. Neither does the tolerant teacher condemn or 
slight Spanish or Latin American music, or any other, 
simply because he does not like it. Brazil is producing 
significant music. So are other Latin American coun- 
tries, and so is Europe and Asia and our own United 
States. Use popular or new music as a starting point, 
and you will get more cooperation from students and 
parents alike than if you condemn it or neglect it. 

The reason most music teachers choose music as a 
career is that they are not average or ordinary, in their 
response to music. They were unusual in their liking 
for fine music when they were young, and were able to 
move up the ladder of musical tastes so rapidly that they 
are impatient with the average individual whose tastes 
evolve slowly. Perhaps it would be well if more music 
teachers were less unusual and less gifted in their tastes 
in music, and more gifted in understanding. Tolerance 
must be emphasized again and again. Patience must be 
unlimited. Condemnation of musical tastes only harms 
the evolution and steady rise of musical tastes by arbi- 
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WHAT THE PRESENT PLANS for greatly increased 
use of radio in education will do to our music teach- 
ing procedures is anyone’s guess. The more we 
know about the situation, the better position we 
are in to keep the development in a constructive 
path, so far as music instruction is concerned. 
Mr. Skornia’s article, which is based on a paper read 
at the In-and-About Indianapolis Music Educators 
Club, offers especial interest and stimulation be- 
cause it is written from the viewpoint of a radio 
program director. (The author is director of radio 
programs for Indiana University.) 

The article offers in the latter part some practical 
suggestions which are particularly valuable for 
younger teachers with limited experience in the use 
of radio as an adjunct to the educational program, 
and also well worth reviewing by any school music 
teacher in the light of present conditions. 

In passing, it probably is only fair to say that no 
music educator is likely to be ‘‘antagonized”’ by 
anything in the article, despite the fears expressed 
by the author in his opening sentence. Indeed, most 
music educators welcome frank statements of 
opinion, and any shocks which might have been 
precipitated by some of the author’s statements 
undoubtedly have already been experienced as a 
result of the self-examinations conducted by the 
music educators themselves, in the manner ex- 
emplified by the six Consultants’ Councils held last 
spring. Whether or not the reader is in agreement 
with everything the author says, the time spent in 
reading the article will be well invested. 











trarily condemning what the less musically developed 
individual, in his simple way, knows is good—because he 
likes it and enjoys it, as he enjoys good food, and play, 
and sunlight. 

Apparently many young people prefer Frank Sinatra’s 
singing to what we consider better music. Whose fault 
is it? Four-fifths of Sinatra’s most ardent fans have 
had some instruction in music. Perhaps in most of their 
classes they have encountered nothing but classicism, or 
have had, as teachers, persons with over-specialized likes 
and dislikes. Perhaps they have been told, for example, 
that Hindemith represents the apex of perfection in mod- 
ern piano compositions, or perhaps they have been sub- 
jected to an excess of Mozart or Beethoven. ‘Their 
Sinatra adulation is rebellion. 

Let’s not be like those parents who grumble that the 
“younger generation is going to the dogs.” Let’s do 
something about it in the field of music. 


+ 


If some music teachers are arbitrary and intolerant, 
radio must not be. If it were, it would soon be bank- 
rupt. If the two groups—music educators and radio pro- 
grammers —can work together, more and more fine 
music can be presented, up to a certain point. However, 
new persons, with undeveloped tastes, are being born 
They are born without clothes, sophistica- 
tion, or prejudices. Radio must always take cognizance 
of their presence. It will never be able to present music 
entirely for the few who have reached the highest plane 
of musical appreciation. And even if all were able to 
reach this plane, they would still need other types of 
music for relaxation; for simple, uninhibited enjoyment. 
They want a balanced diet in music as well as in food. 

Here is an opportunity for teachers of music—the 
greatest in the field. /f they do not do something about 


every hour. 
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MATCHLESS MUSIC 
By She Great 


URGE GERSHWIN 


Choral nrangements 


for every type of chorus 









































TTBB 

Delishious H 1010 .16 
Embraceable You H 1210 .18 
I Got Rhythm H 1214 .18 
Oh Lady Be Good H 1215 .16 
Song of the Flame H 1208 .18 
Swanee H 1202 .18 
Strike Up The Band H 1162 .20 
Strike Up The Band H 1185 .16 
SAB 

Le eT H 603 .16 
SATR 

Embraceable You H 2032 .16 
Man I Love H 2035 .18 
Song of the Flame H 2033 .18 
Strike Up The Band H 2014 .16 
Swanee ...... H 2024 .18 





Symphonc Band 


Quarto Size 


SA 

I a I ii siicittictierncornns H 4010 .15 

SSA 

anne Ee H 3046 .16 

I Ie MRIs cessicspisictieiniiessiaiadasiiaaianianniataded H 3014 .16 

Oh Lady Be Good... H 3042 .16 

Somebody Loves Me...................-.-.-c-c-esecss-- H 3038 .16 

Someone To Watch Over Me....................-- H 3039 .16 

TT 8 H 3035 .16 

SN Ee RU rnin eictscecniennneinteniicionet H 3034 .16 

TB 

Strike Up The Band...............................-0- H 4010 .15 

Ne Ey et iin itiscnsctindenisticne H 5004 .15 

TTB-TBB 

dk OO H 533.16 
Rhapsody In Blue (H) 

Transcribed by Grofe 

if = $12.50 Full Score..............$7.50 

y . =e 9.50 Cond. Score............ 3.00 

AS Wimsnstene 6.50 Ex. pts. €8............. 75 


Strike Up The Band Overture (NW) 
Transcribed by F. Campbell-Watson 


: $7.50 en $4.50 
. sf eee 6.00 Cond. Score............ 75 
Ex. pts. ea............. 35 
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Timely and Tuneful 


Stimulating and Successful 


A “MUST” On Every Program 


Octavo Size 
The “Little” Rhapsody In Blue (H) 
Transcribed by F. Campbell-Watson 


The eagerly awaited arrangement of this famous selection is now ready. 
Skillfully transcribed to retain the full-bodied spirit of the original work, it 
will prove to be within the performance ability of the average school band. 





CLAP YO” HANDS (H) 
Transcribed by David Bennett 

EMBRACEABLE YOU (NW) 

Transcribed by William Teague 
FASCINATING RHYTHM (H) 

Transcribed by William Teague 
I GOT RHYTHM (NW) 

Transcribed by William Teague 








LIZA (NW) 
Transcribed by William Teague 
MAN I LOVE (H) 
Transcribed by Paul Yoder 





15 
30 


Cond. Score 
Ex. pts. ea 


OH LADY BE GOOD (H) 

Transcribed by William Teague 
SOMEBODY LOVES ME (HB) 

Transcribed by William Teague 
SONG OF THE FLAME (BH) 

Transcribed by William Teague 
STRIKE UP THE BAND (NW) 

Transcribed by Paul Yoder 








SWANEE (H) 
Transcribed by David Bennett 
*S WONDERFUL (NW) 
Transcribed by William Teague 


WINTERGREEN FOR PRESIDENT (NW) 


Transcribed by William Teague 


OF THEE I SING (NW) 


Price 
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Transcribed by 


EMBRACEABLE YOU (NW) 
SONG OF THE FLAME (H) 


Pe, le cnicicnesinneneehiciiiateian $3.00 
A WE iicccesonnvaiisenbansaet 2.00 
Ens. Piano 
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Quickstep Band Arrangements 


STRIKE UP THE BAND (NW) 
$1.00 each 


Orchestra 

















SYMPHONIC 
Rhapsody In Blue (H) 
Symphonic Orchestra (Including Strings 8-8-6-8-8) $10.00 
Ine I i cs sca sccenent asda tneensiteeenernmsnacinieionl 2.00 
ie, NI tds cccsscccrcccrepise cincdniaetirstetuadsaceines 40 
fe | Ree ne ee ne 2.00 
Musical Comedy Selections 
GIRL CRAZY OH KAY 
Ss 
OF THEE I SING a a ee ee SONG OF THE FLAME 
Small Orchestra...................... $2.50 oe ere $3.50 


Auditorium Orchestra Series 


F. Campbell-Watson 
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it, they have only themselves to blame if: 

(1) Radio music continues to favor that of a popular level. 

(2) New and original composers are discouraged, and America 
never produces any music of world significance outside the field 
of jazz, and continues to be considered by the rest of the world 
as the home of boogie-woogie. 

(3) Young people continue to leave music classes with little 
appreciation of the resemblances and differences between what 
is great and what is mediocre, and rebel as soon as they get 
outside the music classroom. 

The radio industry is supported by listeners. As fast 
as you, with the help of radio, can create listeners who 
will vote for more good music, reducing the ninety per 
cent who want more popular and old-time music, just 
that soon will the balance in radio music shift from its 
present position. 

Here’s a story I ran across, that I think illustrates how 
the problem of musical tastes must be handled: “One 
of his friends once criticized President Roosevelt for 
failing to denounce the dictatorial practices of Mayor 
Frank Hague of Jersey City. ‘I’m preparing to fight 
Hague now,’ he said to the President. ‘Will you support 
me?’ ‘If Hague were to run for mayor again tomorrow,’ 
asked Mr. Roosevelt, ‘what do you think the people of 
Jersey City would do?’ ‘They would re-elect him,’ was 
the frank answer. ‘In that case,’ said Mr. Roosevelt, 
‘the thing for you to do is start educating the people of 
Jersey City.’”’ [Taken from The Lyons Den by Leonard 
Lyons. | 

In this postwar period, more new and unusual music 
will arise from new composers and will try to claim a 
place among respectable compositions of yesterday. Let’s 
try to keep up with the world, and with new trends. 
Let’s give new composers a chance to create, out of this 
historic period, something that is great, and new, and 
fine. A modern period should expect to reveal modern 
trends. If treated with some respect, perhaps some of 
the great composers of tomorrow will emerge from the 
music students of today. 


+ 


Let us turn now to the active, producing uses you can 
make of radio in the field of music. In most cases your 
first contacts with radio are doubtless through commer- 
cial stations. As time goes on there will doubtless be 
enough educational FM stations so that you will have 
more time on the air, and you will not have to worry 
about the details which plague commercial stations, such 
as exact timings, music clearance, union problems, and 
all the others. However, as of today, the situation is 
about as follows and the suggestions given are the results 
of observations of hundreds of programs that have suc- 
ceeded, and a greater number that have failed. 

In the first place, radio is exacting. The best pro- 
grams are those to which have been given the most 
thought and the most hard work. Now, for specific sug- 
gestions, remembering that there are always adult lis- 
teners, unless you use only PA or an in-school hookup: 

(1) Remember you are not using professional talent. Hence, 
don’t overdo the recital type program. Avoid recitals by a 
single voice or a single instrument for a whole program. Only 
fine protessionals hold up as soloists. Balance your programs 
with group music whenever possible, and strive for variety. 

(2) Avoid voices or instruments which are too much alike, 
such as recitals by two girls—or two boys. Do not plan com- 
plete programs for woodwinds, or brass, or other essentially 


group instruments. Use one woodwind number on each of 
several programs, rather than all or several on a single program. 


(3) Avoid all-modern, or all-18th Century programs, unless 
great variety can be found within this area. Use the familiar to 
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invite understanding of the unfamiliar. Choose your materials 
carefully. 

(4) Don’t overdo the tendency to be too much of an “artiste” 
or innovator. We can raise the level of musical tastes only by 
slow degrees. Give a large audience something new with more 
that they know, and they will stay tuned in—and will benefit. 
Overdo the new or the over-artistic—and they'll tune out the 
program. Rather than doing some people some good musically, 
you will be doing no one any good by trying too much. 

(5) Remember the necessity of balance in quality between the 
announcing voice and the music. 

(6) Avoid the temptation to try to make the continuity too 
long or too serious or complete. The reading voice usually 
available can’t hold a candle to Milton Cross or Deems Taylor. 
And on the longest of the two- to three-hour broadcasts there 
are rarely more than fifteen to twenty minutes of exposition, 
narration, and commercials all together. 

(7) Try to strike a compromise between, say, a fifth-grade 
approach, if it’s a fifth-grade group you are presenting, and 
something not too juvenile for the average non-fifth-grade 
listener. No radio station can afford to antagonize its general 
listening audience by presenting programs that are too juvenile 
or too specialized. 

(8) Learn about the music licenses of the station, and music 
clearance. This is a difficult problem and all stations must have 
the cooperation of educators. In each school one person should 
become familiar with radio copyright limitations. This person 
should learn how to observe the station’s license agreements with 
ASCAP, BMI, SESAC, AMP and others. If you want to 
broadcast, learn something about the handicaps and restrictions 
radio works under in music; they become your problems as soon 
as you start to broadcast music. Music clearance will affect the 
selection of numbers you can present on a program. Familiarity 
with the general outlines of music clearance will save you much 
disappointment and resentment later. 

(9) Even if some day you have your own educational station, 
you will find that the fundamental principles of securing and 
holding an audience will be pretty much the same as for com- 
mercial radio. Music clearance will present no problem. Union 
difficulties will probably not bother you. But programming, to 
invite and hold listeners, will still have to compete with the 
programming on good commercial stations and networks. 


a 


A word about programming FM educational stations, 
which many schools will themselves soon be operating, 
should be in order here. In many cases programs on 
these stations neéd not aim at high Hoopers or Crosleys. 
[ believe that you will be justified in keeping on a pro- 
gram with a Hooper rating of 1, when a soap opera at 
the same time may have a Hooper of 20, 1.¢., twenty 
times as many listeners. An educational station should 
not surrender to poor radio merely to compete for 
listeners. 

However, I do believe that the same principles of 
variety, showmanship, and tolerance must be kept in 
mind for educational radio as for commercial if it is to 
escape condemnation for being dull and dry-as-dust. 
Music cducators using radio anywhere should remember 
the limitations of radio. One of the best statements of 
pertinent limitations is found in a recent release from the 
Blue Network, entitled Radio and Education. I quote 
a few of the conclusions of this report: 


Listeners unconsciously compare every program they hear 
with the programs they already know and consider good listen- 
ing. If the educational program does not come up to the 
listener’s standard of “good radio,” it loses the respect of the 
listener, and fails to hold his attention. 

Little actual information can be given by means of a radio 
program. Listeners cannot assimilate details; they cannot follow 
complicated explanations. In part, this is a result of the limited 
vocabularies of many listeners; sixty per cent of all adult Ameri- 
cans have never gone to high school. But, largely, it is a result 
of the nature of the medium itself. On radio, information is 
presented by means of sounds; few listeners have the power of 
concentration required to hear every word or every sentence that 
is spoken. However, a radio program can convey a single idea 
or impression, and fix that idea strongly in the consciousness of 
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Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra 


FABIEN SEVITZKY 
Conductor 


The thematic material of this symphonic picture incorporates 
the appealing melodies of Gershwin’s touching folk opera 
of the same name. The vital drama of the original score 
—the true American expression— the thrilling tunes - 
are all here, enhanced and enriched by Mr. Bennett’s 
dazzling arrangement. Mr. Sevitzky leads the Indianapolis 
Symphony Orchestra in a performance that brings forth 
the full color and charm of the music. 
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JESUS MARIA SANROMA 
Piantst 


HE spectacular Rhapsody in Blue is the music of Gershwin at its 

best. Novel tonal effects, provocative rhythms, and beautiful 
melodies, are cleverly combined to produce a work that has become 
an outstanding example of modern American composition. Mr. Fiedler, 
and the Boston “Pops” Orchestra, provide a sparkling rendition 
of the Rhapsody, and Sanroma’s interpretation of the brilliant piano 
part, as presented in this recording, won high praise from the com- 
poser. Rhapsody in Blue is 
Victor’s latest addition to the 
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the listener. It can make that idea vivid, and give it strong 
emotional quality. Or it can help the listener understand an idea 
presented, by giving the idea application. 

While radio has had a major influence on cultural standards 
and tastes of listeners, any rise in the level of cultural apprecia- 
tion of listeners comes slowly. In music, for instance, the listener 
to “hillbilly” ballads does not all at once acquire a taste for 
symphony broadcasts, no matter how many symphony programs 
may be made available. He moves up the ladder of music ap- 
preciation rung by rung; from “hillbilly” ballads, perhaps, to the 
popular music of a generation ago that still retains much of the 
ballad quality; from these to the Fred Waring type of music; 
from Waring, perhaps, to the semi-symphonic arrangements of 
Kostelanetz; and finally to the symphonies themselves. Radio’s 
function in developing musical standards is to make available to 
each listener music of a type just a little higher than that whica 
he already enjoys. Levels of appreciation are raised by slow 


degrees. 


FM radio, which is just around the corner, will prob- 
ably permit schools all the air-time they want. Let’s 
hope it does not cause people in all fields of education to 
over-extend themselves. Educational broadcasting’s suc- 
cess can be made or destroyed by the extent to which 
educators adapt themselves to an already developed, still 
changing, but heretofore too neglected medium. Intelli- 
gent cooperation with and understanding of radio on the 
part of music educators can benefit both groups, and 
especially that great middle group: the average listener. 

I believe the use of phonograph records is already 
widespread in the music field. But coordination with 
radio of most of the resources available to music teachers 


is so far not fully developed. Music teachers should 
acquaint themselves with the availability of transcrip- 
tions of music from the great networks. You and your 
students can listen to entire series of excellent musical 
programs, and use them as models or ideas—since the 
building and arranging of programs are as important as 
the music itself. The best way to tell what is a good, 
successful musical program is to study one. 

To use music by radio, there is no need to start from 
scratch. Radio in its early years had to experiment. 
Because radio could not be subsidized, it had to learn 
which principles were sound and which were not. You 
may not like what the commercial broadcaster does, but 
if you were in his shoes you would at least understand 
why he must do it. If you can not like radio in all its 
aspects, at least respect it for its latent power. The 
average school child, of impressionable age, spends an 
average of 3% hours a day, 365 days a year, or a total 
of 1,278 hours a year listening to the radio. Each year, 
5\% hours a day, 5 days a week, 36 weeks a year, this 
student spends only approximately 990 hours or about 
three-fourths as many hours in school. There’s no use 
fighting radio or radio music. Let’s work together and 
use it and help to improve it. Music teachers are not in 
a bad position. They are in an enviable one. They are 
in a position that enables them to help guide the musical 
education and musical tastes of the nation. My plea is 
that they realize this opportunity and make good use 
ot it. 





The Journal As Teaching Material 


A NUMBER OF YEARS AGO it was very apparent 
that in order to have a broad and compre- 
hensive concept of music education as a whole, 
more than one or two textbooks were necessary. 
Concepts and situations shift so quickly that it is 
impossible to write, edit, and publish textbooks 
which are entirely abreast. Further, there is much 
important material which is not the type for in- 
clusion in textbooks. I have found it necessary to 
ask my students to do diversified readings in addi- 
tion to selected texts in order to be completely 
informed. 

Ever since our MENC magazine, the Music 
EDUCATORS JOURNAL, has been available in quan- 
tities to students, I have used it regularly with my 
senior class. I also use special assignments in it 
to augment the work for my junior class in Meth- 
ods. The benefit from this can be briefly stated 
as follows: 


(1) I have an obligation to inform these students of 
the benefits derived by membership in their professional 
organizations as soon as they become actual teachers of 
music. If I fail to do this I have not given them an 
avenue for continued growth in in-service training. The 
Music Epucators JourNAL helps me meet this profes- 
sional obligation. 

(2) I believe that reading the JourNAL is one of the 
finest ways to become acquainted with current names in 
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the field of music education, to know the institutions with 
which they are connected, as well as the ideas and basic 
philosophies which these people express. The topics cov- 
ered by articles deal with controversial issues as well as 
standard and forward-looking subjects. These must be 
dealt with in teacher-education classes. 

(3) The section Do You Have the Answers always 
brings out discussions, and I firmly believe in encouraging 
students to think for themselves. It is not our province 
to do their thinking for them, but rather to give them a 
background so that their thinking will be sane and their 
judgments substantiated. I use all articles as basis for 
report and discussion. 

(4) Everyone knows that unless material is carefully 
and properly selected, no music organization can be suc- 
cessful. The Recent Publications section of the JouRNAL 
is invaluable. I find my students interested in who made 
the comments as well as the publication which is being 
reviewed. This section and the advertisements serve a 
splendid purpose in presenting and evaluating material. 
There is practically nothing of importance in music 
material and equipment which has not been reviewed or 
listed in advertising at some time in the Mustc Epucators 
JOURNAL. 

[ feel quite sure that my teaching would suffer 
if the senior students majoring in Music Education 
did not make full use of all that is available in this 
magazine. Surely no wide-awake person in charge 
of teacher education will miss the opportunity of 
using our JOURNAL as instructional material, be- 
cause it cannot be duplicated anywhere. 

—HAZEL B. NOHAVEC 
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HERE’S A BRAND-NEW P-A TEACHING AID 


Here are all the important scales, presented in a brand new 
way that will save you much time and energy and bring you 
better musical results. The new Pan-American wall chart, 
“Principal Major Scales,” will be a valuable helper in your 
rehearsal room, for you can use it with ALL your students. 
You can depend on players who know their scales, keys and 
chord structures. 

Designed for players of all instruments, can be used for 


individual lessons or groups; teaches key signatures; shows 
tonic chords for all keys; starting notes for all relative 


Famous P-A Teaching Aids Still Available 


IT WILL DO THESE 
3 THINGS FOR YOU 


1—Shorten your hours. 
2—Make your work easier. 
3—Iimprove your students’ playing. 


Printed in 2 colors on heavy paper, 


large enough for clear visibility from 


any rehearsal room corner, tinned 


top and bottom. Your first copy is 





minor scales, positions of half-steps. 
There is a definite need for one of these charts in every 
rehearsal room. Order yours now! One free, extras 25c each. 


TUNE-UP FANFARE WALL CHART 
Introduced early in 1945, bandmasters and music educators 
are using it for all types of ensemble playing—for tuning 
and warming up, for introducing specialties at concerts, 
for bolstering the team and leading the cheering section 
at athletic events. Size 20” x 28",two colors, heavy stock, 
tinned—25c per chart. 








AND HERE’S SOMETHING 


T 


The P-A Aptitude Test is the most com- 
plete, reliable and easy to use method of 
measuring musical ability. Test booklet 
and 2 grading masks, 50c. Students’ test 
cards are priced at 100 for 50c. Acomplete 
outfit of booklet, 2 grading masks and 500 
test cards, $2.25. 


Wall fingering charts (6) large enough for 
visibility from players’ chairs. Worth much 
more in any rehearsal room than 25c each. 


Instrument family charts ( 3) illustrate band 
and orchestra instruments; seating, march- 
ing formations. 25c each chart, 7 5c per set. 


Musical Instruments clip sheet, size 27” x 9 


40", 10c each, $1.00 per doz. 





Posture chart, a constant reminder to sit 
correctly, 25c. 


Musical Instruments and the Masters (24 
pages ), instrument histories; biographies, 
pictures of 12 famous composers, 10c 
each, $1.00 per dozen. 


Band Music Folios—folded size 51%” x 
744", $2.00 per 100. Imprinted with school 
or band name, $2.50 per 100. 


Band Tuning Chart simplifies job of tun- 
ing the band. Size 19” x 25”, 25c each. 
Also available for orchestra. 


Instrument Fingering Cards, to be carried 


in instrument cases. Size 6” x 10”, avail- 
able for all band instruments at 5c each. 


AN ORDER FOR YO 





UR AIDS NOW 





YOU’LL WANT.... 


A new book written to con- 
vince educators and parents 
that, what they have always 
inwardly believed is true— 
“Music és the Keynote of 
the Seven Major Objectives of Education”. 
Shows how instrumental instruction in the 
schools aids every academic purpose. Get 
your FREE copy now, before distribution to 
school executives. 
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PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENT CO. enact, indicna 
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s [here a Famine of Fiddlers 


in Your Lown? 


Here Is One 
Way to Produce a 


Good Crop 


ITLES OF ARTICLES in various music magazines 
clearly show the trend in the music education field 
with regard to the playing of strings. Many small 

schools have discontinued orchestra—‘no string players.” 
\nd many large schools, which in the past had complete 
symphony orchestras, are using much simplified music 
and very small string sections and holding on, hoping 
for some miracle to produce large, capable sections of 
violins, violas, cellos, and basses. 

Does it matter, really, what the true cause of the 
existing string shortage is? The war? The extra-long 
period usually required to produce capable performers? 
Or are we responsible—the music educators who found 
pseudo-musical satisfaction and much favorable publicity 
in our capable bands? I believe it to be the latter. We 
were concentrating on our bands, and weren't farsighted 
enough to anticipate the present crisis, the lessening of 
ability on the part of our orchestras, and loss of interest 
by our constituents (the high-school boys and girls). 

In Ashland we had all of these things. In 1931, we 
represented Ohio in Class B in the National School 
Orchestra Contest. In 1937, we again represented Ohio 
in the National, this time in Class A. In that year, the 
required piece was the last movement of the Cesar 
Franck D Minor, which calls for harp and English horn 
in addition to well-balanced sections of strings, wood- 
wind, brass, and percussion. All these we had, and have 
had for fifteen years. We had so many fine orchestral 
players that a civic orchestra grew and became the Ash- 
land Symphony Orchestra. It was.a fine civic organiza- 
tion, made up mostly of competent amateurs, with enough 
professionals in each section to make it perform with 
precision, and good intonation. The instrumentation 
was complete and the project loyally supported by the 
city. This orchestra had played five coast-to-coast broad- 
‘asts—four NBC half-hours, and one Mutual one-hour 
program. Such celebrities as Moritz Rosenthal, Paul 
\Ithouse, Frederick Jagel, Eugene List, the Don Cossack 
Chorus, and many others have been assisting artists. 

Yes, we had good high-school orchestras over the 
years. But slowly the interest in strings declined and 
the performing ability of the group with it. For a period 
of years the orchestra was the best of the performing 
groups, but the choir and the band slowly gained and 
now are noticeably more popular than the orchestra. 

In Ashland we have believed in a balanced program, 
giving all groups equal opportunity. Clearly, the few 
competent string players did not have opportunities to 
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LOUIS E. PETE 


play the best music comparable to the opportunities af- 
forded wind instrument players and the choir. In an 
effort to correct this situation and do something con- 
structive, the past summer we inaugurated the program 
described here. 

We all remember our weekly music lesson, and know 
how lost we were at times between lessons trying to 
decide just the right way to do a “passage.” If we 
could see teacher and get help, what a lift it was! We 
who have taught know the time-waste in a wrong 
“fingering” practiced for a whole week and become 
habitual. Daily lessons plainly are economical and ef- 
ficient. 

The idea was to teach a large number of boys and 
girls violin, viola, cello, and bass daily in group lessons 
and ensemble playing. Administrative sanction was 
sought and given, with some financial assistance. All 
necessary school facilities were made available—music 
room, rooms for classes, light, janitor service, and the 
like. A sympathetic superintendent who has confidence 
in his staff is imperative to a successful music program. 

To head our teaching staff, we chose Miss Dorcas 
DeLozier, the assistant music supervisor, who is a com- 
petent violinist, her salary to be paid by the Board of 
Education. We had no way of knowing how many 
teachers we would need until we had made our drive. 
So “Instrumental Music Survey” blanks were sent out 
to the five grade-school buildings and the seventh- and 
eighth-grade people in the high school. We insisted that 
these people have piano backgrounds to rate school- 
owned instruments. We felt perfectly safe in this, since 
we give two years (third and fourth grades) of free 
piano classes in all our grade schools, and have since 
1928. However, we felt it necessary to accept those 
pupils who came with their own instruments, whether 
or not they had had previous lessons of any kind. 

The response was gratifying. One hundred sixteen 
boys and girls signed up. To these, Miss DeLozier 
gave pitch discrimination tests and eighty-three qualified. 
Of these, eight wanted string bass (we owned only five 
basses) ; eleven wanted cello (by borrowing and repair- 
ing we were able to get eleven); four wanted viola 
(these we could supply by buying one). Sixty wanted 
violins! We had twenty-six. These instruments must 
be supplied without depriving student players already 
doing well on school-owned stringed instruments. Have 
you tried to buy instruments of acceptable quality at a 
moderate price these days? Or have you tried to buy 
instruments! In all of Cleveland we could not buy a 
bow for violin, cello, or bass. Cases were not available 
and instruments rare, too expensive, and not too good. 

The Ashland Times Gazette came to our rescue and 
told the Ashland people what we were trying to give 
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them and what we hoped they would give us. Violins of 
all shapes, sizes, and conditions were offered, either free 

We bought some and accepted all those 
The old, wooden, coffin-like cases we threw 
away; we carefully collected all the bows we could find 


or for sale. 
proffered. 


and had them rehaired. Then we found a music mer- 
chant in a nearby city who had been farsighted and had 
a stock of bows, cases, bridges, strings, as well as instru- 
ments and accessories. 

All this cost money. When we were finally through 
we had bought twelve violins, had eight given us, bought 
twenty violin cases, two violas, and two viola cases, two 
string basses, two cello bows, ten chin rests, dozens of 
strings, and had many bows rehaired. The total cost 
was $910.00. 

Financial backing is important and vital. If Ashland 
is typical of American cities of 12,500 people, or if the 
cities of comparable size are like Ashland, you can find 
the money for such a project if the people approve the 
results of music instruction in their schools. 

We had still to sell to both parents and prospective 
string players the idea of going to school two and one- 
half hours every morning for the next nine weeks. Vaca- 
tions had to be postponed and camp times changed, long 
weekends shortened—and parents up in the morning to 
send pupils to school! We called a meeting of the eighty- 
three selected boys and girls and their parents, told them 
what we hoped to accomplish and what we were doing, 
the expense involved to us, and the service we were 
offering free to them. We also stressed their obligations 
of regular, prompt attendance and continued study under 
an approved teacher at their own expense next winter. 
We would supply the instruments. The hoped-for sup- 
port was immediate and emphatic. 

We found we needed a string bass teacher, a cello 
teacher, and at least two violin teachers to assist Miss 
DeLozier. 

One of Ashland’s war casualties was the Ashland 
Symphony Orchestra. The war had scattered our per- 
sonnel but a few musicians were still available. A fine 
string bass player who was also a_ school teacher 
(mathematics) had been hired to teach summer school. 
One hour of her scheduled time each morning was given 
to us. The Board of Education paid her salary. The 
principal cellist drove in from her country home each 
day at 9:30 to teach the cello pupils, a competent violinist 
in summer school at Ashland College could: spare us two 
hours each morning, and the concertmaster of the high- 
school orchestra was retained to complete the staff. 
These people had to be paid from funds of the music 
department. Our total expense, with all equipment, ran 
to $1,375.00. 

Perhaps it should be explained that the music depart- 
ment has its own funds, in much the same way that the 
athletic departments in the various schools have their 
funds. The money is deposited in the principal's office 
but paid out only by check requested by voucher from 
the music department. The various sources for such 
funds—band parents, music mothers, and contributions 
from clubs and luncheon groups as well as individuals— 
need not be discussed here. 

School was out June 1. We started June 4. Every- 
body was present and during the nine-week period we 
had 97 per cent attendance. From the very first we 
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THERE HAS BEEN much discussion regarding the 
problems which have arisen in recent years due to 
the shortage of string players in the schools. Various 
explanations as to the reason for the famine of 
fiddlers have been given. No doubt all the explana- 
tions are sound, and all have some bearing on the 
end results which have been observed in the dwin- 
dling in numbers and effectiveness of school or- 
chestras as compared to the continuing success and 
high standards maintained by school bands. 

It appears to be the general opinion of thoughtful 
music educators that, whatever the contributing 
causes, the basis of the problem has not been over- 
emphasis on wind bands, but rather under-em- 
phasis on string-instrument teaching in the ele- 
mentary schools. Indeed, the opinions of many, 
including the members of the six Consultants’ 
Councils held last spring, indicate that there should 
be greater emphasis on a balanced instrumental 
and vocal music program in the elementary schools 
of most communities. In the development of a 
balanced program, attention must be given to what 
is necessary to secure that balance—and this con- 
cerns the administrators, teachers, parents—and 
the children, too. Such a program does not mean 
that there need be any lessening of the interest in 
or support of good work being done through the 
medium of wind instruments. It does mean, how- 
ever, that for the time being, at least, special effort 
must be made to develop a nationwide crop of 
young string students. This is a job for the individual 
music educator in his own bailiwick. 

The Journal, in presenting the accompanying 
article by Mr. Pete, continues its policy of printing 
material dealing with practical phases of string in- 
strument teaching in the schools—ways and means 
which in practice have been proven to be helpful. 
Similar articles will appear in succeeding issues. 











stressed ensemble work. We met at 9:30 and tuned 
one-half hour. From 10:00 to 10:50, we played to- 
gether as a string orchestra, with piano. After a ten- 
minute recess, the violins divided into groups 1, 2, and 3. 
The violas stayed with group 1. We made this distinc- 
tive grouping as soon as we could evaluate each pupil. 
Group 1 was the best, group 2 next, and group 3 defi- 
nitely slow. Group 3 was mostly made up of those 
without piano background (the pupils who furnished 
their own instruments). 

Each pupil was tested by playing alone before the 
group each week and shifts from one group to another, 
both up and down, were made weekly. 

For the cellos and basses, we used a seating plan— 
first chair and down the line. Frequent changes—and 
any absence was cause for change—kept the pupils on 
their toes. We believe in motivation through competi- 
tion and it worked with no repercussions. 

The first two weeks were difficult, progress was slow. 
But after that we went fast. Teachers were instructed 
to go ahead, not wait for the slow ones, and daily prog- 
ress was astonishing. On Wednesday night, August 1, 
we gave a concert with eighty boys and girls playing as 
a string orchestra. Three hundred people attended on 
one of the hottest nights of the year. The youngsters 
played and acted like veterans. They had worked hard 
in preparation and the results were most satisfying. 

Parents were astonished and enthusiastic. We met 
the morning following the concert and scheduled all but 
five of the pupils with private teachers starting the first 
Parents were urged to see that a regular 





day of school. 
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practice period be made compulsory during August. The 
five youngsters not scheduled for private teachers were 
advised to try wind instruments. Here is guidance 
really working. (Pitch discrimination tests had previously 
directed thirty-three away from our string groups and 
into fields where they were more likely to succeed.) 
Four of the cellists, three eighth-grade and one ninth- 
grade pupil, were programmed for the senior orchestra 
cello section; four bass players are to be given a tenta- 
tive tryout, and two violins and one viola were assigned 
to the second violin and viola sections. There will be a 
junior high and grade school orchestra using all the re- 
maining strings and adding complete sections of wood- 


winds, brass, and percussion from the junior band. The 
autumn of 1946 should see string players, capable and 
well routined, standing in line for senior orchestra chairs. 

This is Ashland’s way of solving the “string shortage.” 
This fall we shall have a teacher to teach strings starting 
in fifth grade; third and fourth grades have piano. These 
fifth- and sixth-grade pupils will have two years of class 
lessons on violins and cello at no cost on school-owned 
instruments. Viola and bass players can be made by 
changing instruments when the pupil grows large 
enough. 

It is our belief that never again will we have to hope 
for a miracle to keep up our orchestral standards. 


Community Music Program 


HAROLD C. MANOR 


HE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY reached a unity of 
TT purpose and effort in many phases of the wartime 

program. In this development, the school music 
program has assumed larger responsibilities in the com- 
munity than ever before. Now a rare opportunity is 
presented to persons especially interested in the integra- 
tion of school and community interests in the field of 
music to go forward and build on what has already been 
accomplished. 

HW’hat can a constructive, planned program mean to a 
community? 

It can mean that there would be a satisfactery choir 
and orchestra in every church and Sunday school. It 
can mean that there would be at least one civic chorus, 
band, or orchestra in each community. It would mean 
there would be a unity of the musical efforts of individ- 
uals, schools, churches, clubs, associations, and indus- 
trial groups. It would mean that occasions demanding 
music would not suffer for the lack of that music. It 
would give impetus to the school music program by pro- 
viding definite opportunities for participation beyond 
school. It can mean that the additional opportunities 
for participation would appreciably increase the enjoy- 
ment of music by the community as a whole. 

Just where does the school fit into this program? 

The school can furnish at least one person capable of 
organizing the program. The school could also furnish 
a rehearsal room and some equipment. Adult education 
programs are being put into effect by many schools and 
music should be included as a part of that program. 


How might such a program be put into effect? 

By our willingness to cooperate we have demonstrated 
that community committees can function and much of 
our war effort has been accomplished in this manner. 
\ Civic Music Council could be organized as a coordi- 
nating or central committee. A member from each musi- 
cal organization, club, church, school, industry, and 
several private teachers of music would constitute this 
committee. 


Some functions of a Civic Music Council: 


The council would try to ascertain the musical needs 
of the community, aid in building and recruiting musical 
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groups, aid in obtaining leadership for groups, aid in 
planning civic programs, help coordinate the many ac- 
tivities so that each might reach its most effective level, 
and to act as a central agency to which the musical prob- 
lems of the community might be presented for solution. 


IWhat is the music teacher doing now that would lead 
us to believe he or she is the logical person to inaugurate 
this program? 

A recent study by the author on the amount and type 
of music teacher activity in the community shows that 
the music teacher is taking part in many civic music 
activities. A questionnaire was sent to music teachers 
in Indiana, with thirty-five activities listed. Seventy-six 
per cent of the returned questionnaires indicated that 
these teachers furnished music for patriotic organiza- 
tions, civic, and social clubs. Fifty per cent indicated 
that they directed or sang in a church choir. Thirty- 
three per cent indicated that they furnished music for 
Bond Rallies, directed a club or community chorus, and 
furnished music for parades. Twenty-one per cent in- 
dicated that they directed a community band and played 
in a church orchestra. Thirteen per cent indicated that 
they play in a community band and orchestra, and nine 
per cent direct a community and church orchestra. 

These items, with the exception of those activities 
peculiar to or limited by community size, tend to show 
the same trends in both large and small communities. 

As a whole, we do not need to add activities so much 
as we need to make those we have more efficient in filling 
the musical needs or our communities. 

The returning veteran has participated in the music 
program of the armed services and will want, in many 
cases, to continue this activity in civilian life. Such a 
program in any community will necessitate the coopera- 
tion of all music groups. 

Every educational journal today stresses a continuous 
program of education. Let us give our music program 
an organization through which it can function for all 
groups at all ages. 


Note: The MENC Committee on Coordination of Community 
Music Activities and Agencies, among other objectives, desires to 
give aid in the promotion of programs of the type described by Mr. 
Minor. JOURNAL readers who can supply information regarding 
community music associations or councils, or any development which 
integrates the various musical forces of the community, are invited 
to write to the chairman of the Committee, Fowler Smith, 467 West 
Hancock, Detroit, Michigan. 
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HAMPTON SYMPHONIC 
ORCHESTRA SERIES 


Hampton’s Orchestra Series, unabridged, authentic 
reproductions of the great classics, are welcomed 
by musicians everywhere. These American editions 
are a delight to conductors, musical supervisors 
and students. 


At these exceptionally low prices, any school or 
amateur orchestra can afford to buy standard music 
more cheaply than ever before. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF WORKS IN THE HAMPTON ORCHESTRA LIBRARY. 
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Extra 
Full Set of Set Set Set Parts 
Vol. Composer Title Score Parts A B 3 Each 
5 Tio. 6 ss seed ccwcncessesicccsens $3.00 $5.50 $ 8.50 $13.75 $17.25 $.35 
2. ENESCO—Rumanian Rhapsody No. 1, Op. 1]........e2 ee eees 4.00 6.00 10.00 16.00 20.00 .40 
3. MOZART—"Don Giovanni” Overture.........cccecccccccees 1.50 2.50 4.00 8.50 11.50 .30 
4. HAYDN—Symphony No. 101 (“The Clock”). ........eeeeeeees 2.50 4.50 7.00 12.25 15.75 .35 
5. BRAHMS—Symphony No. 2, Op. 73......ccesccccccecccees 3.00 7.50 10.50 16.50 20.50 .40 
6. STRAUSS—“Emperor” Waltzes, Op. 437. .......cccececcees 2.00 3.00 5.00 9.50 12.50 .30 
7. GOLDMARK—"‘Sakuntala” Overture, Op. 13.........e-e000- 3.50 4.50 8.00 13.25 16.75 i 
8. IPPOLITTOW-IWANO W—Caucasion Sketches, Op. 10......... 3.00 5.00 8.00 14.00 18.00 .40 
9. PROKOFIEFF—Classical Symphony..........seececceccceces 3.00 5.50 8.50 13.75 17.25 25 
10. BRAHMS—“Academic Festival” Overture... .........0e0000- 3.00 5.00 8.00 14.00 18.00 40 
11. BEETHOVEN—Symphony No. 7, Op. 92.......ecececceeeees 3.50 6.50 10.00 16.00 20.00 .40 
12. SCHUBERT—Symphony No. 5 (Bb major)............e.eeeee- 2.50 4.50 7.00 12.25 15.75 .35 
13. SCHUMANN—Symphony No. 1, Op. 38 (“Spring”). .......... 4.50 6.50 11.00 17.50 21.50 .40 
14. RIMSKY-KORSAKOW—Capriccio Espagnol, Op. 34........... 4.00 6.50 10.50 16.50 20.50 .40 
15. STRAUSS—"Tales from the Vienna Woods,” Op. 325......... 2.00 3.50 5.50 9.50 11.75 .30 
Se, Re icici nandewnnednes ceaienwebesense 3.50 5.50 9.00 13.50 16.50 .30 
17. BEETHOVEN—"“Leonore” Overture No. 3, Op. 72a........... 3.00 5.00 8.00 12.75 16.50 .30 
18. MOZART—Symphony No. 35 (“Haffner”). .........2.eeeeees 2.50 4.00 6.50 12.50 16.50 .40 
19. MENDELSSOHN—Symphony No. 3, Dp. 56 (“Scotch”). ........ 3.50 7.50 11.00 17.00 21.00 .40 
20. CHABRIER—Espana—Rhapsody........cceeccccccccccccces 3.00 6.00 9.00 14.75 18.00 .40 
*23. BEETHOVEN—Symphony No. 8, Op. 93.........eeeeececees 3.00 6.00 9.00 15.50 18.50 .40 
24. WAGNER—Prelude and Love Death (Tristian and Isolda)...... 2.00 4.50 6.50 10.75 12.75 .30 
EACH MAY BE PLAYED WITHOUT THE PAYMENT OF PERFORMANCE FEES 
OF ANY DESCRIPTION. 
Set A—Full Score and complete Set of Parts. 
Set B—Full Score and complete Set of Parts plus 6-Ist Violins, 6-2nd Violins, 3-Violas, 3-Cellos, 4-Bass. 
Set C—Full Score and complete Set of Parts plus 7-1st Violins, 7-2nd Violins, 6-Violas, 5-Cellos, 5-Bass. 
*—Just Published. 
Send for Catalog of Hampton Miniature Arrow Scores. 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 
Now Ready! Our New 1945 General Catalog of Piano, Vocal Solo, Instrumental, Divers Ensembles, Orchestra, 
Band, Miniature Scores, Chorus and Chamber Music. 
Includes classical and modern compositions, also a complete list of Latin-American and European pub- 
lications obtainable in the U. S. 
WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY NOW! 
Available at your Music Dealer or from 
EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 
RCA BUILDING RADIO CITY NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Music Education in 


Luxembourg 


An American Soldier 
Visits Schools in 
Wartorn Europe 


URING A THREE-WEEK sTAy in the Duchy of 

Luxembourg the writer visited numerous elemen- 

tary and secondary schools in order to observe 
music education under wartime conditions. German 
troops had occupied the tiny country for over four years 
and consequently the educational system had been com- 
pletely subjugated by Nazi rule. At the time of the 
visits, which quickly followed the German withdrawal, 
educators were in the process of revising the curricula, 
but because the change had not yet fully obliterated the 
German indoctrination it presented an excellent oppor- 
tunity to observe schooling under Nazi influence. 

Throughout the Duchy education is very much the 
same. The villages have one-room grade schools, the 
larger towns have secondary schools, which are fed by 
the smaller surrounding communities, and the few cities 
have several elementary and secondary schools. At pres- 
ent, due to occupation by Allied troops, many of the 
schools are temporarily closed. 

Primary and secondary education span a fourteen-year 
period. Seven or eight years are spent in the elementary 
school and the balance is continued on into the secondary 
school. Education is compulsory until fourteen years of 
age, and at this point many children are compelled to 
discontinue their studies for economic reasons. Children 
of talent from poor families are sent to higher schools at 
the expense of the community, while many of the others 
are given the opportunity to learn domestic and voca- 
tional skills. 

Luxembourg has no universities. Those students who 
wish to continue their schooling through the university 
level must leave for France, Britain, or Germany, but 
are required to return, and to pass a series of local 
examinations, in order to meet qualification to practice 


within the Duchy. 
+ 


As is the case in most European countries, very little 
instrumental music is taught directly through the schools. 
The conception of the curricula does not encompass this 
phase of music education as an integral part of the 
course of study. Few instruments are available, trained 


This is the third of a series of articles by Corporal Morton Wayne 


based upon the author’s observations in some of the countries most 
affected by the havoe of World War II. The first two articles 
(Music Education in Wartime Britian and in Wartime France) 
appeared in the issues of April and May-June. The fourth and final 


article will be published in an early issue. 
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teaching personnel is scarce, and economic conditions are 
not conducive to instrumental study. The work accom- 
plished is largely due to private teaching and conservatory 
study. Music students are encouraged to attend the con- 
servatories, which are usually found in good-sized lo- 
calities. 

All primary schools, which house both boys and girls, 
schedule two or three singing periods each week. This 
consists of simple lieder, hymn and folk tunes, and is 
presented by the regular classroom teacher. Music books 
for classroom use are almost nonexistent. The secondary 
schools, which practice segregation of boy and girl stu- 
dents, present singing on all levels. Only the largest 
communities have trained singing teachers. 


+ 


During a visit to a primary school in the central part 
of the Duchy the writer observed a typical school music 
lesson. The setting was in a one-room building, in 
which prankish youngsters tended a little wood fire. A 
holiday spirit prevailed for the occasion was the birthday 
of the Grand Duchess Charlotte, ruler of the Duchy. 

The period opened with an announcement by the in- 
structor,a middle-aged man without musical background, 
that in honor of the birthday the class would sing the 
Patriotic Luxembourg Hymn. Without further ado the 
instructor waved his arms and started to sing in a low 
baritone voice. The children picked up the tune and 
established a comfortable key for their own voices. At 
the end of the first phrase all was well. The youngsters 
sang with zest and spirit, and what was lacking in quality 
was compensated for by intensity. 

A shy little girl was coaxed to render a selection. It 
was a delightful folk tune which was sung in the vernacu- 
lar of the Duchy. The child possessed a sweet voice and 
her simple rendition was wholesome and entertaining. 
At the conclusion of the performance the other children 
applauded vigorously. 

For an added attraction the writer was asked to teach 
a song. The majority of the children spoke German, 
some spoke French, and several spoke English. In order 
to facilitate matters it was decided upon to teach, 
phonetically, an eight-measure fragment from the Pas- 
toral Symphony, by Beethoven, to which someone had 
added words. In the course of twenty minutes the 
children had learned the tune and had mastered most of 
the words. The heterogeneity of pronunciation left a 
great deal to be desired, but on the whole the class was 
a success. Later, under the regular teacher, the class 
sang two other tunes in rapid succession and the music 
class was over. 

During recess the instructor displayed various books, 
notebooks, courses of study, and samples of work pre- 
pared by the students, to illustrate Nazi tactics of con- 
trolling education. In the prewar curricula religion was 
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THE NBC UNIVERSITY 
OF THE AIR PRESENTS: 


f 


NBC University of the Air 
also offers these three other 
important courses 


THE WORLD’S GREAT NOVELS 
Fridays, 11:30-12:00 P.M. (EWT) 


HOME IS WHAT YOU MAKE IT 
Saturdays, 9:00-9:30 A.M. (EWT) 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY 
Saturdays, 7:00-7:30 P.M. (EWT) 


fe 
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THE STORY OF MUSIC—a course 
of 36 programs heard on Thursdays at 
11:30 P.M. (EWT) ... brought to you 
by the National Broadcasting Company 
and the independent stations associated 
with the NBC Network . . . offers a de- 
lightful experience for all listeners who 
appreciate good music. 

The purpose of this series is to unfold 
the history of music through the perform- 
ance of music. Thus THE STORY OF 
MUSIC is presented in its own language 

. each program containing examples 


National Broadcasting Company 
America’s No. 1 Network 


oa f hat 





taken from the many different periods. 

As is customary with NBC University 
of the Air courses, a supplementary hand- 
book containing general background for 
the entire series of 36 programs is avail- 
able at 25¢ per copy. Write to NBC, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
NBC, as a service to its listeners, offers 
this and many more outstanding edu- 
cational and cultural programs . . . pro- 
grams which help to make NBC “The 
Network Most People Listen to Most.” 
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A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 
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CSL 
by WILKANOWSKI 


American Master Luthier 


Stradivarius Copy Violin. A faithful repro- 
duction of the “Long Strad’ of 1722. 





Trese master-made violins are the personal handwork of 
Mr. W. Wilkanowski, one of America’s few truly great, living 
violin makers. From the selection of the old flamed maple, the 
close-grained spruce and the trim of choice Madagascar ebony, 
to the final playing-test, no other hand touches a Wilkanowski 


violin. Even the lustrous, rich oil varnish is Mr. Wilkanowski’s 


own secret formula. Wilkanowski Violins are the treasured 
possessions of hundreds of virtuosi, concert artists and talented 
amateurs throughout the country. Their performance measures 
up to the tonal brilliancy of the greatest instruments extant. 
And yet their prices are well within reach of the serious artists 


or the gifted student.in search of a really fine instrument. 


In complete outfits, with brand new strongly-built case, genuine Pernambuco wood 
stick bow, an extra set of quality strings, mute, chin rest and E string adjuster: 


Amati Reproduction Violin . . . $125. 
Stradivarius Copy Violin..... $150. 


Guarnerius Copy Violin... .. . $200. 
Stradivarius Copy Viola... .. . $150. 


Any of these master-made violins will be sent on approval to Music Educators. 


The FRED GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 


218 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Ill. 


60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N.Y. 











the number one subject, with French a close second. 
When the Germans took over, rigid physical training 
was put at the top of the list and German was second. 
In music, mainly tunes of German origin were permitted, 
and in drawing class children of six and seven years of 
age were taught the “aesthetics” of fashioning Nazi em- 
blems. They were even taught to draw German and 
French military helmets in order to distinguish between 
the “friendly” German and the French enemy. 

When the Nazi educational inspector put in his unan- 
nounced weekly appearance the class would be called to 
attention and all had to Heil Hitler. Any child failing 
to do so would be forced to stand at the blackboard and, 
in front of the other children, write Heil Hitler one 
hundred times. A second offense entailed a visit to the 
home of the child, with a firm warning to the parents. 
For the safety of the family it was necessary to conform. 


+ 


Another visit encompassed schools on the elementary 
and secondary levels in a large modern city. There were 
nine primary and four secondary schools—comparable 
in size and structure to the better schools of America. 
The schools were initiating a new policy of having all 
children study until fifteen years of age and then to 
diverge into any of three types of secondary schools— 
one type for classical education, a second for modern 
languages and a third for commercial subjects. . Under 
the German rule the schools stressed the study of Eng- 
lish for the day when the population would aid in the 
Colonizing of the United States. 

All primary schools within the city teach singing on a 
level with the provincial areas, with the addition of 
scattered music writing and elementary theory. The 
secondary schools teach singing, choral work, and some 
instrumental music. 

Several times during the year, for special occasions, a 
mixed chorus would be organized. The various schools 
would contribute their better vocalists and the rehearsals 
would be held in a central location. This also held true 
for orchestral music. A conservatory instructor, who 
had access to the public schools, would combine instru- 
mental students from all schools to form a good-sized 
symphony. The majority of the players were also stu- 
dents of the conservatory. 


+ 


On the stage of a large auditorium the writer attended 
a two-hour orchestra rehearsal, and witnessed the most 
capable exhibition of ’teen-aged musicianship encountered 
during six months of continual observations. 

The conductor was an excellent musician who had 
been a former member of a_ well-known symphony 
orchestra. When he stepped onto the podium the stu- 
dents became businesslike, and this attitude of serious- 
ness prevailed throughout the entire session. A youthful 
oboist sounded a full, well-rounded A, and the orchestra 
tuned. From time to time the instructor would glance at 
a player and put a raised index finger to his ear in order 
to indicate the need for adjusting a string or a mouth- 
piece. 

The aggregation normally totaled thirty-eight players, 
which included a well-balanced instrumentation, but sev- 
eral players were absent. Those present included four- 
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teen violins, two violas, two cellos, two string basses, 
one flute, one oboe, three clarinets, two French horns, 
two trombones, two trumpets, and two percussion. 

The rehearsal opened with an overture by Mozart. 
For the initial reading it was taken through without 
pause, while the conductor verbally pointed out mistakes 
to various individuals and sections. During subsequent 
readings, when necessary, the conductor would halt, and 
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When the Germans took over . . . in music, main- 

ly tunes of German origin were permitted; in 

drawing class, children of six and seven years 

were taught the “aesthetics” of fashioning Nazi 

emblems. Here is reproduced a pencil and crayon 

drawing done by a six-year-old child under Nazi 
influence. 


explain the need for an attack, an articulation, a nuance 
in dynamics, or a bowing. In several instances he 
reached for a violin and demonstrated how a particular 
passage should be executed. The players were well ad- 
vanced on their instruments and quickly responded to 
the suggestions. After three-quarters of an hour many 
of the rough spots had been ironed out. 

After a brief intermission the rehearsal resumed with 
the performance of a new selection by a local composer 
and the balance of the period was spent in playing the 
familiar Sleepers Wake, by Bach. 

The tonal quality and intonation were excellent and 
the organization was well versed in watching the con- 
ductor. When he offered a cue, a change of tempo, or 
a difference in shading, it was immediately acknowl- 
edged. The students showed the results of competent 
training and their performance was on a level equal to 
that found in the music department of a good Class B 
American high school. 

Three hours after this visit the writer was cramped 
in the back of a GI truck—Belgium bound. 
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extensive discussion of the status of music 
education—frank and searching self-exami- 
nations carried on, as has been their wont, by the 
music educators themselves—have to do with the 
need for increasing the effectiveness of the instru- 
mental music phase of the program. “We should 
reach a larger number of children.’ “We must 
not concentrate on the talented few.” “There has 
been too much emphasis on production of crack 
bands and orchestras.” “The instrumental program 
in elementary schools should be strengthened.” 
From the Consultants’ Councils of last spring, 
from the Curriculum Committees, from letters and 
articles submitted by our members in the armed 
forces, and from other sources, come similar opin- 
ions—and by no means are the critical comments 
confined to the instrumental department of school 
music teaching. Music educators, with due pride 
in the progress they have made, believe that there 
is room for improvement all along the line. They 
are convinced that the music program should 
touch a much larger portion of the student body, 
from the primary grades through college. So far 
as instrumental music is concerned, as stated in 
one report, “we do not need less, but rather more 
fine bands and orchestras, but they should be the 
flowering of a large crop of instrumental pupils 
cultivated in the elementary schools.” 


Cue frequently made during the current 


As everyone knows, there are school systems 
throughout the land where this cultivation is being 
MUSIC carried on—and has been in some cases for years. 
FOR YOUR But there was a time when the schools in these 
CHILD communities faced the problems still common to 

The halftone en- those localities where, for lack of support or other 
gravings and por- reasons, little or nothing is being done in instru- 


tions of the text ° ae ° 
on these pages, mental music, except for a limited number of high- 


from a iour-page school pupils. 
folder with the I P : ’ . 
above title, are The Editorial Board has from time to time pre- 


——— sented articles describing the way some of these 
partment of Vis- problems have been solved, with the purpose of 
MOS, re suggesting ideas which may be applied in similar 
Rochester (N. Y.) situations. As one contribution of this kind, the 
Public Schools. JouRNAL reprints here, with permission, some of 
the pictures and text from a four-page 
folder “Music for Your Child,” issued 
by the Public Schools of Rochester, 
New York. This leaflet is sent to parents 
whose children have evidenced, through 
the Seashore Test, sufficient aptitude to 
warrant encouraging them to take up the 
study of musical instruments. The page 
size of the folder is 5%4 by 8% inches, 
and it has an attractive two-color title 
incorporated with the picture layout 
shown on the opposite page (upper right- 
hand corner). Prominent on the title 
page is this statement signed by the Super- 
intendent of the Rochester Public Schools: 

Nature endows her children with varied 
talents. They deserve no praise for what has 
come to them without effort of their own. They 
merit praise or blame only as they develop or 
neglect their talents. The gift of music is one 
of the greatest conferred on mortal man. We 
invite parents to help us discover whether their 
children have genuine musical talent and to join 


us in furthering its development. 
—James M. Spinning 


Rather than attempt to reproduce the 
pamphlet in the form in which it is 
printed, which would be difficult, selected 
portions of the content are readjusted to 
fit the available space here. 








QUESTIONNAIRE FOR PARENTS 


. Why should my child study a musical in- 
strument ? 

A. Because his performance in the 
Seashore Test indicates that he has 
sufficient musical talent to justify such 
study. He should be encouraged to 
develop this talent. 


What is the Seashore Test? 

A. It is a scientific measure of in- 
nate or natural musical ability. It is 
administered by a person especially 
trained in this field. 

. Where and by whom are school instru- 
mental lessons given? 

A. Violin instruction is available in 
all grade and high schools. Other in- 
struments are taught at Monroe High 
School on Saturday mornings. The 
teachers are specialists on their in- 
struments. 


. What is the price of lessons? 
A. Fifty cents per lesson in classes of 
not more than five. 


. What does it cost to rent a school instru- 
ment ? 

A. Three dollars per calendar year 
bonding fee. 


. Will the student play in a band or or- 
chestra ? 


A. Yes, as soon as he is sufficiently 
advanced he will become a member of 
his school orchestra or band and, if 
advisable, of one of the large organi- 
zations meeting on Saturday. 

Is school credit given for participation in 
band and orchestra? 

A. Yes, one full unit per year may 
be earned towards high-school credit. 


. What is the method of procedure? 


A. Get in totich with the school mu- 
sic teacher or call the Music Office, 
Main 2600, or fill in the blank below 
and return it to the school office. 




















































































Included in the folder, but not repro- 
duced here, is a coupon which the parent 
is asked to sign and return. The coupon 
is simple and to the point, merely a place 
for the signature and address of the 
parent under the statement that he is in- 
terested in having his child study a musi- 
cal instrument. 

A picture of the Inter High Orchestra 
(similar to the one published in the 
JoURNAL, issue of May-June, 1944) is 
mitted for lack of space, as is an ac- 
companying statement by Howard Han- 
son, director of Eastman School of Mu- 
sic, who refers both to the Inter High 
Orchestra and the Inter High Band as 
a “development of instrumental music 
which is a credit to Rochester and the 
public schools of America.” 

Interested readers who would like to 
have a copy of the original folder have 
been invited to write to Alfred Spouse, 
Director of Music, 13 Fitzhugh Street 
South, Rochester 4, New York, enclosing 
a stamped self-addressed envelope. 


“THE STUDY OF INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC in the Rochester Schools affords 
rich values in: (1) General culture, (2) 
Self-discipline, (3) Cooperative effort, 
(4) Social happiness, (5) Self-reliance. 

The program of musical training covers 
all orchestral instruments and is open 
to all students who have talent to profit 
by it. Progress leads directly to mem- 
bership in the school bands and orches- 
tras from the elementary to the senior 
high school.” 





















Favorite Materials 
for Educating Pupils 
in the Art of Singing 


THE CLIPPINGER CLASS METHOD 
OF VOICE CULTURE 


By D. A. CLIPPINGER 


Here is a practical, thoroughly efficient text book by an outstanding 
American authority which, by virtue of clarity of statement and con- 
sistently satisfactory results, has become an established favorite. 


Based on the soundest fundamentals, this book provides 130 pages of 
informative text matter, technical material, and carefully selected songs 
and duets. Among the important subjects are: Breath Control; Vowel 
Formation; Vowel Color; Tone; Resonance; Diction; The Head Voice; and 
Interpretation. 


Price, $1.25 


MELODIA 
A COURSE IN SIGHT-SINGING 


By Samuet W. Core and Leo R. Lewis 


This standard work on sight-singing is complete from the simplest 
beginnings, and is intended to prepare students for the most difficult 
requirements as set by the masters of choral composition. It is composed 
entirely of one and two-part exercises, starting with diatonic, step-wise 
melodies for Unison singing, and further includes work in Intervals, 
Rhythm, Independence of Parts, and Canonic Imitation. There are also 
exercises in the Aeolian, Dorian, Jonian, Mixolydian, and Phrygian modes. 
At the end of each section there are blank pages for additional exercises. 


Price, Complete, $2.00 


This book is also available in four separate parts: 
Book One — Book Three 
Book Two.. “aa Book Four........ 


Ww 


~I -~J 
Ww 


TUNING-UP EXERCISES 
FOR ENSEMBLE SINGING 


By Harper C. MAyYBEE 


’ 


A series of brief ‘‘warming-up”’ exercises for unison and part singing, 
designed for use at choral rehearsals and before concerts. Besides helpful 
notes by the composer on the most advantageous use of the exercises 
themselves, these books also include pertinent paragraphs on Rhythm, 


Tuning-up, Tone, Breathing, Diction, The Phrase, and Interpretation. 
Published for: Women’s Voices 
Men’s Voices 
Mixed Voices 
Junior High School 


Price, each book, 25 cents 
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TOP-NOTCH METHODS 





THE JUNIOR BAND COURSE 
OF THE DITSON SCHOOL 
AND COMMUNITY BAND SERIES \ 


Prepared by OsBouRNE McConaTuy P 
Russet, V. MorcGan, and Harry F. CLarKE R 


This course has become the standard method for the training of 
youthful school bands. The joint work of three distinguished educators, u 





it has won the place in music education it so thoroughly deserves. f 
The Junior Band Course provides for the teaching of absolute begin- f 
ners in the same class with those who have had previous training. While it 
it enables students to join in the playing of band music right from the f, 
first lesson, it does so without confusion for the more experienced players. 
Also, it makes possible the instruction of the complete band as a unit, . 
or of small ensembles, including strings. Requisite drills are included 
throughout the course, along with numbers suitable for the various f 
degrees of advancement for such instrumental groupings the leader may b 
choose to arrange. 
INSTRUMENTATION: f 
Dp Piccolos and C Flutes Ep Altos C 
Eb Clarinets and Oboes F Horns E 
Bb Clarinets and Bb Soprano Bb Cornets (Trumpets) B 
Saxophones 4 Trombones E 
Baritones and Bassoons Eb Tubas and BBb Tubas 
E> Alto Saxophones (Alto Clarinet) Percussion , 


Violins I and II 

Violas (Violins II) 
Violoncellos and Double Basses 
Leader’s Book 


C Tenor (Melody) Saxophones and 
Eb Baritone Saxophones 
Bb Tenor and Bp Bass Saxophones, 


(Bass Clarinet), Bb Baritones and 
Bb Basses, (Treble Clef) 


Price, each part, 75 cents 


Send for Free Descriptive Booklet 










Oliver | 


Theodore Presser Co., Distributors 
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s(FOR BAND PROJECTS 





THE DITSON SCHOOL AND 
COMMUNITY BAND SERIES 


With Educational Books for Each Instrument 


Prepared by OsBourNE McConatny, 
Russe_t V. Morcan, and Harry F, Clarke 


A more advanced system which, in a minimum period with a capable 
instructor, provides the most thorough and complete musical training 
for the most pupils with the least effort and expense. Embodying the 
latest developments in the field of group training and instruction, it is 
founded on the cumulative experience of three outstanding specialists 
in this field. The progress throughout is consistent with good results 
from the beginning, and leads to band participation in the shortest 
possible time. 

Thorough daily drill work is provided for the individual band members. 
All the exercises are arranged so they may be used as drills for the entire 


band in unison. 


INSTRUMENTATION: 
Db Piccolo C Tenor (Melody) F Horns 
C Flute and Oboe Saxophones’ E> Horns (Altos) 
Ep Clarinet Eb Saxophones Euphonium 
Bp Clarinets (Alto and Baritone) Trombones 
Bb Saxophones Bassoons Eb and BBb Basses 


(Soprano and Tenor) Cornets and Bp Baritone Tympani & Drums 





Supplementary Strings (ad lib): 


Violins I and II, Viola, ‘Cello, Double Bass (String Bass) 
Parts, 75 cents each 


Leader’s Book, $1.50 


Send for Free Descriptive Booklet 












* Ditson Co. 


1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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The Finest Collections 
for Use in Choral Concerts 


THE JUNIOR A CAPPELLA 
CHORUS BOOK 


Edited by Orar C. CurisTIANsEN and Carot M. Pitts 


Here are thirty-eight engaging choral numbers, far reaching in useful- 
ness and notable for the variety of moods they embrace. It is a book 
equally useful for groups doing first unaccompanied singing, and those 
more experienced ones wishing to extend their repertoires. There are 
choruses for two-part treble voices, three-part voices (treble and mixed), 
four-part mixed voices, and five-part mixed voices, with no extreme 
vocal demands noted anywhere. The texts are admirably suited to High 
School uses, and the contents list reveals an unusual number of works 
by early composers. There are helpful hints to choral directors in the 
prefatory matter, as well as some invaluable suggestions to the singers 
themselves. 

Among the composers represented are: Thomas Morley, William 
Shield, Thomas Ford, J. B. de Lully, F. A. Gevaert, John Bennet, John 
of Fornsete, Francis Pilkington, Thomas Weelkes, and Michael Prae- 
torius. 


Price, Board Covers, $1.00 


THE A CAPPELLA 


CHORUS BOOK 
FOR MIXED VOICES 


Edited by F. Mettus CurisTIANsEN and Nose Cain 


This collection contains twenty-seven beautiful choruses, chiefly from 
the pens of early composers. The arrangements included were chosen 
especially for superior workmanship and for their adaptability to the 
highest type of choral programs. Excellent, well-balanced arrangements 
are an important feature of this book throughout, and the fact that all 
parts are within a comfortable voice range makes them particularly 
useful for school concerts. Sixteen secular choruses constitute the greater 
part of the contents, while the remaining eleven numbers have sacred 
texts. Highest musical standards have been maintained in this collection, 
but the greatest care also has been exercised to select music of not more 
than average difficulty. 

Among the composers listed in this book are J. S. Bach, Johannes 
Brahms, Harvey Gaul, Orlando Gibbons, Orlando di Lasso, Thomas 
Morley, G. P. da Palestrina, Henry Purcell, Serge Rachmaninoff, and 
P. I. Tchaikovsky. 

Price, Board Covers, $1.00 


THE ART OF 
A CAPPELLA SINGING 


By JoHN SMALLMAN and E, H. Wircox 


This book constitutes one of the most important contributions to the 
choral art to be published in many years, and is highly recommended 
to all interested in choral work of the finer type. Besides discussions of 
such matters as Breathing, Pronunciation, Primary Vowel Sounds, Con- 
sonants, and The Rehearsal Period, it contains sixteen other chapters on 
the varied phases of choral singing, illustrated by as many choruses by 
master writers. 

Among the chapter headings and their related choruses are: Vowels 
Introduced by Consonants (Ave Verum Corpus-Byrd); Tuning Sustained 
Chords (Adoremus Te—Palestrina); Tuning by Pitch Imitation (The Silver 
Swan—Gibbons); Dynamic Accent (Now Is the Month of Maying— 
Morley); Important Word Accent (Lovely Lady—di Lasso); The Shape of 
Long Phrases (Since First I Saw Your Face—Ford); Rhythmic Variety 
(Fair Phyllis—Farmer); and Simplicity (Almighty Father—Bach). 

Price, Cloth Bound, $2.00 
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Something 


To Write Home About 


THAT, in GI language, is what 
MENC members in the armed 
forces have plenty of, as you 
will see by this sampling of re- 
sponses to the invitation to 
send something to the Journal. 


pa SEPTEMBER OF 1942, I have been serving at this 
training center (Navy Pre-Flight School, St. Mary’s 
College) in the capacity of cadet choir director and 
chapel organist. In examining general data sheets sub- 
mitted by cadets, I find that a large percentage of them 
indicate some musical experience which has usually been 
obtained on the high-school level. The percentage is 
considerably higher than I had hoped for. It is interest- 
ing to note that the men who enter this program from 
the Navy V-12 college training represent a larger per- 
centage with musical experience than the men who were 
admitted to this school from the fleet. This would seem 
to indicate that those with enough formal education to 
be admitted to the Naval college program have at some 
time during their high-school course included some 
musical training. In most cases, enough interest in 
music has been retained for the cadet to give up his free 
time to engage in activities of the station choir. As 
you probably know, interest in an activity must be 
genuine for a serviceman to give up free time in order 
to participate. 

Of course, the rapid change of personnel is a constant 
problem. But is that not always a problem for the pub- 
lic school music instructor? This has been for me a 
challenge even greater than that presented in public 
school music. In this training program the personnel 
turnover is so frequent that the longest period of time 
one can expect to retain a member of a musical organi- 
zation is approximately three months. To produce choir 
music for every chapel service on an extremely short 
weekly rehearsal period has forced me to employ teach- 
ing and rehearsal techniques which are not considered 
of the best in secondary music education. But it has 
shown me what can be done with men of junior college 
age who have been exposed to some musical education 
in high school. There is a very definite carry-over into 
the postschool life—of musical interest, if not of actual 
techniques. 

I have spoken chiefly of interest in vocal music, but 
there are a great many indications that a large number 


Note: In August a letter was sent to all MENC members in the 
armed forces requesting certain information for the current and 
permanent files. The letter contained a suggestion that, with the 
filled-in information sheet, the member send a statement regarding 
his experiences in the service and his observations concerning the 
effect of the school music program as reflected by the men with 
whom he had come in contact. The response was immediate—and 
terrific. On these pages are a few letters and excerpts from the 
first arrivals. Others will appear in later issues. Watch for them. 
They will be well worth reading.—The Editors. 
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of men have had considerable instrumental training on 
the secondary level. If time were to permit, I am sure 
that a symphony orchestra of no mean proportions and 
quality could be assembled at this base. 

I am convinced that the music education program as 
a whole has enriched the lives of a great many people. 
If it has not produced a host of professional musicians 
and geniuses, it is because that has not been its aim. 
The program affords an opportunity for the individual 


to discover his abilities, but, still more important, it - 


exposes ever increasing numbers to an art the ultimate 
aims of which are to afford pleasure, to enrich the lives 
of many, and to better enable them to utilize the leisure 
time at their disposal. That these aims are beginning 
to be realized as a result of our efforts in music educa- 
tion has been borne out in my contacts with the men of 
the armed forces at this training center. 

I hope that other music educators will concur with me 
in their findings at other military centers throughout 
the country. —MartTin O. RAUHUT 


[At the time of his induction in 1942, Martin Rauhut, 
Sp(W)2/c USNR, taught at the Acalanes Union High School, 
Lafayette, California. His letter describing the work at the 
Navy Pre-Flight School, St. Mary’s College, is one of several 
interesting communications received from music educators who 
have served as Chaplains’ Assistants. He expects to resume his 
work in the school music field.] 


+ 


I SUPPOSE some people will write stories about music 

and the war. Maybe what they write will look pretty 
good in the magazines, and maybe I just happened to be 
in the wrong places during this war to see much music 
work. I often thought that, in view of the money and 
time we’ve spent on school music since the last war, 
there should be more apparent benefits, and evidences 
that music means more to the servicemen. 

I went to a symphony concert in Bari, Italy, and I 
was the only American there. A few nights later I at- 
tended again, and am happy to report that three Ameri- 
cans were there. At the Opera the score was a little 
better. Months later in Antwerp I heard the United 
States Army Band play a fine program, and I met some 
old friends in the group. The concert was not too well 
attended, possibly because of the danger of the V-1 and 
V-2 bombs. 

On board ship we could listen to the radio. The BBC 
did pretty well musically, and the absence of soap operas 
and commercials was mighty fine. The Hit Parade was 
probably the most desired program. I noticed that 
almost every person aboard hummed to himself now and 
then. A couple of the men could play harmonicas. Maybe 
if I were a real zealous music supervisor I would have 
organized a community sing or something while we lay 
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The Golden Days of Minstrelsy .. . 


Were Made Brighter by the Music of Kings 


Interlocutor: “Who was the lady I saw you with 

last night?” 

Bones: “That was no lady. That was your wife!” 
Yes, the oldtime minstrel show may have had the 


flavor of corn. But what it lacked in sophistication 





it made up in home-spun humor and typically 


American folk music. Much of this music was 


RESERVED FOR YOU- 
a personal copy of the melody of Kings—for more than 50 years the 
our 50-Year Anni- 
versary booklet— mark of the royal family of band instruments. 


with its wealth of 
historical data, anec- 
dotes and fascinat- 


ing pictures. It’s free 
to musicians and 
students —where a B 


shall we send your 
complimentarycopy? §225-33 SUPERIOR AVE. e@ CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 
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at anchor for two and a half months, with no shore 
leaves or liberties. 

[ have been delighted to receive letters from my 
former bandmembers all over the world telling of how 
music had helped them, either recreationally or profes- 
sionally. Some men were such hot marchers from high- 
school band days that they got along better at first. One 
lad became the Colonel’s pet bugler because he could 
read music and played the calls accurately. Others were 
relieved of the more distasteful duties. 

The above is a badly organized but accurate impres- 
sion of music as I heard and saw it in this war (so far). 

Please do not think that I mean to be cynical in re- 
ferring to school music. I did not see much evidence of 
their long study of Latin, English, algebra, or science 
on the part of the enlisted men, either! 

—Howarp P. Hovey 


[Late in August, when Lt. Hovey wrote the foregoing, he was 
Communications Officer waiting for assignment. When he 
leaves the Navy he expects to resume work in the music educa- 
tion profession. His home address is Riverhead, New York, 
where he taught in the public schools before joining up with 
Uncle Sam.] 





If you are in Saipan and need a pair of timpani, 
get a couple of Radar covers from a Naval 
bomber . . 





collect or make suitable parts and necessary gad- 
gets; assemble same — 
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f enclosed photographs from Saipan may be of 
interest. They were taken by a musically inclined 
combat photographer and record the construction of a 
pair of timpani from the radar covers from a Naval 
bomber. We found that our concert work was hampered 
by the lack of timpani; so, with the encouragement of 
the Warrant Officer, WOJG Irving Lilly, I constructed 
these. The bowls are of plastic. Aside from some limi- 
tations in tuning, we find them adequate. 

While nearly all of this particular band received its 
training in the public schools and performs adequately 
the light concert work required of it, there is a lack of 
capable men in the field of dance work. I must admit 
that I don’t know what this indicates. Perhaps the un- 
usual situation calls for more of this type of work than 
during normal times—perhaps not. But I do know that 
there is a widespread tendency to ignore the technique 
necessary for such work. I have often wondered since 
being connected with an Army band if the attitude of 
most of us in this matter isn’t a bit narrow. I shall be 
interested to know what opinions others have formed in 
this regard. 

Needless to say, I have enjoyed reading the JOURNAL 
during time spent over here. My wife forwards it regu- 
larly, and it keeps me informed on things which I should 
hate to miss. —JACK SNODGRASS 

[Sgt. Snodgrass is clarinetist in the 558th AAF Band; was 
supervisor of instrumental music in Jerome (Idaho) Public 


Schools prior to induction; says yes in answer to the question. 
“Do you plan to resume work in the field of music education?” ] 


+ 


+r BAND is ostensibly a military unit, but its chief 
function is in the dance and entertainment field. 
Night after night we play for dances and entertainment. 
Our strictly military duties consist of one retreat parade 
a week, and about one concert a month. The importance 
of dance work cannot be overlooked. 

—CLEMENT L. WILLIAMSON 


[ Pfc. Williamson is a member of the 393rd ASF Band, RROD, 
Texarkana, Texas. He plays French horn in the band, and 
string bass in the dance band. When he entered the service in 
1943 he was instructor of instrumental music in the public schools 
of Quincy, Illinois. He intends to resume work in the field of 
music education but hopes first to do graduate work for a year.] 

MORE ON PAGE FIFTY-FIVE 


and there you are, with your timpani—and here 
we are with the story—thanks to Sgt. Snodgrass. 
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THE NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 


Announces the 


TWELFTH ANNUAL 
NATIONAL PIANO PLAYING AUDITIONS 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


MAY and JUNE, 1946 





NATIONAL GUILD PUBLICATIONS 


THE GUILD SYLLABUS—a complete Teachers’ Guide for preparing 
students for the National Piano Playing Auditions. 


2. STUDENT’S HANDBOOK—designed to inspire Piano Pupils of the Nation 
with a desire to participate in the National Auditions and belong to the 
Guild-sponsored NATIONAL FRATERNITY OF STUDENT MUSICIANS. 


3. ANNUAL AUDITIONS FOR AMERICAN PIANO PUPILS—a reprint of 
an article published in The Etude Music Magazine, April, 1945, by the 
Founder-President of the Guild. 


4. COAST TO COAST COMMENTS—a booklet of unsolicited comments by 
Guild Members upon the success of the copyrighted Guild Audition Plan in 
operation country-wide since 1934 and first inaugurated in 1929. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


In order that the general public as well as members of the music teaching pro- 
fession may be fully informed in regard to Guild activities, the above copyrighted 
publications will be sent without cost to any interested person who writes: 


IRL ALLISON, FOUNDER AND PRESIDENT, 
BOX 1113, AUSTIN, TEXAS. 
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N MY EXPERIENCE with off-duty music in the Army, I 

have met many women with talent and training, but 
[ have met many more who, although they like music, 
have no musical background. ... The majority are quite 
young, and I have been amazed that there are such a 
large number whose high-school experience seems to 
have left no definite musical impacts. Apparently our 
emphasis has been on developing a few talented musi- 
cians rather than giving as much music as possible to 
the majority. ... We have found that with a relatively 
small amount of encouragement and training, excellent 
results can be obtained with almost any group; the diffi- 
culty has been that we have had so few musical leaders 
competent to do the work. —ELAINE SKELTON 


[Capt. Skelton, before entering the Women’s Army Corps in 
1942, taught music in the O’Toole School, Chicago. Her present 
assignment is director of training, WAC overseas Replacement 
Depot, Des Moines, Iowa, and she has done considerable off-duty 
work in training glee clubs and community singing leaders for 
overseas. ] 


+ 


I HAVE OBSERVED from conversation with various people 

that there is, even among non-musicians, a vivid 
realization of the giant strides taken in music education 
in the United States. Many men will demand that their 
children be given a chance to study music as a part of 
their schooling. The chief complaint I have heard reg- 
istered against music education is the fact that in so 
many cases schools do not give academic credit for the 
completion of a course in music. The fathers of school 
children in the next decade will see that this is corrected, 
I believe, but state departments of education, where this 
condition exists, should have it brought to their attention 
now. 

Regarding the “carry-over” of the music education 
program, there is no doubt but that the war has retarded, 
and in some cases suspended, music education programs ; 
but among the former students and teachers of music of 
my acquaintance there is a universal desire to learn more 
about music, or to learn better ways of teaching it, as 
the case may be. I ieel certain that if jobs are made 
more attractive, the best of the field will return to their 
jobs, thereby assuring a rapid reconversion to prewar 
standards. 

Although the war temporarily stopped my association 
with my chosen field of work (band), my musical ex- 
perience has been broadened by the fact that I have 
learned much about vocal work. For the past fifteen 
months I have been a member of the Malvern Male 
Voice Choir of Malvern, England. We were in compe- 
tition in May of this year and won the Challenge Shield 
given by the Rotary Club at Birmingham, England. My 
work with this group of singers has been most bene- 
ficial to me. 

It has been a distinct pleasure to receive the JOURNAL 
regularly. I think the magazine has done as much as 
anything to keep me in touch with music education since 
I left the field in 1942. —H. D. Macee 


[Sgt. Magee (Medical Department, 12th Hospital Center, 
present occupation File and Records Clerk), is one of several 
MENC members in the service who refer in their letters to the 
need for attention to the matter of credits for music work. 
“College and secondary school people should get busy on this.” 
Prior to entering the service in 1942, Sgt. Magee was in 
Avovelles Parish, Simmesport, Louisiana. He hopes to re-enter 
the field of music education after taking refresher courses.] 
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I CANNOT PRAISE TOO HIGHLY the music education pro- 

gram in the schools and the work of the MENC in 
sponsoring and fostering this program. In my work as 
Officer-in-Charge of the Navy School of Music, prac- 
tically all of the men in the Navy music branch that I 
have had the pleasure of supervising while they were in 
the school have been members of the MENC or have 
been products of the school music program. I might 
even go so far as to say that they have been the back- 
bone of the Navy music branch during the war. Many 
of our faculty were high-school music teachers or super- 
visors, and in some cases college music teachers, all of 
whom were members of the MENC. 

When this school was organized in 1935, we began 
taking into the Navy the younger element who had just 
graduated from high school, and, up to the time war was 
declared, close to a thousand of these young men had 
come into the Navy, you might say, directly from the 
school music program. 

I look forward to a postwar Naval music branch that 
will be stronger in all departments due to the effort and 
hard work of the school music teachers with these men 
prior to the time they are old enough to enlist. There 
is no reason why the music branch of the United States 
Navy cannot be one of the finest of its kind in the world, 
and this excellence will largely depend on the quality of 
the material that we receive into the Navy from the 
public schools. 

I therefore back the MENC program most heartily, 
and if there is any way that the Navy music branch can 
cooperate please know that we will be most happy to 
do so. —J. M. THurmMonp 

[Lt. Thurmond, in addition to his duties as Officer-in-Charge 


of the U.S. Navy School of Music, Washington, D.C., super- 
vised the entire music branch of the Navy during the war.] 


+ 


M3“ MUSIC EDUCATORS in the service must have 
received the same rude shock of awakening which 
I did. We must face the fact that we have failed in a 
large degree in two areas: music for the masses, or 
“consumers” education in music, if you will, and voca- 
tional music in the upper talent brackets. 

Music for the masses is simply not a reality. The 
men in the Army want to be entertained but do not care 
to provide their own outlet for this entertainment in the 
most obvious medium through which we may have 
thought this expression would be made—the “com- 
munity sing.” Our Army is definitely not a “singing’ 
soldiery,” and, except for isolated instances, the men 
will not wholeheartedly join in this type of expression. 
We have failed to make our men music conscious. This 
may be a direct result of the type of music education 
practiced in most secondary schools, whereby we have 
concentrated on producing a high type of performing 
group to the exclusion of the great majority of students 
who are less talented. 

We must provide an inclusive type of music program 
which will meet the needs of all. It is my humble opin- 
ion that this will not come about solely as a result of 
any type of required course in general music, or through 
the “assembly sing” as such. It may be that a wider 
choice in the field of music electives, geared to the un- 
derstanding and ability levels of the average student, may 
best be needed. Perhaps a unit on consumer education 
in music, offered in conjunction with the orientation 
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class in modern history in those secondary level courses 
dealing with over-all consumer education, might help. 
A chorus for non-singers (as we may classify those who 
do not have the ability to sing in a glee club or chorus) 
may help in the realization of the goal. And I strongly 
urge that wider use be made of audio-visual aids in the 
schools—not just in music classes, but wherever they 
may effectively be used, either in the curriculum, or 
merely for entertainment. Every school system should 
provide for a music and record library, well-stocked with 
a varied type of offerings of everything from the best 
accepted classical literature to the contemporary idiom— 
with several record playbacks. 

Music “snobbery” can have no place in the schools if 
we are to achieve the goals which we seek. No one 
group can have a corner on the enjoyment provided 
through music. A great deal of pioneering and experi- 
mentation must be done at once if we are to make sure 
that the music program reaches all, instead of minister- 
ing to only a few. 

Former professional musicians now in the Army are 
of the opinion that the schools have not provided for the 
needs of the student who plans to make music his voca- 
tion. It may be that we should consider the inclusion 
of a more practical type of vocational music education 
for the upper talent bracket. Such studies as have been 
made by the Conference consultants’ groups along this 
line are very heartening and should have the backing of 
every music educator. Dance bands and radio produc- 
tion units should have a very definite place in the cur- 
riculum, and each music educator will have to determine 
how this may best be taken care of until such a time as 
there has been sufficient practice in this field to evaluate 
the results objectively. —JosepH W. LANDON 

[Pfc. Landon, a member of the 660th Army Air Forces Band 
stationed at McClellan Field, California, is on leave of absence 
from his post as supervisor of music, San Bernardino City 
Schools, and expects to return to his work upon being released 
from the Army, which he entered in the fall of 1942. “Music 
has been my chief Army occupational specialty,” he writes. 
“Have furnished music for radio shows, for Command Per- 


formance and other overseas radio shows produced by the Army, 
for various troop functions, etc.” | 








“Not professionals, but just h to-g 

Americans who find inspiration and pleasure in 

singing,”’ says J. Frederick Muller, who supplied 
the photo. 


[J. Frederick Muller, Overseas USO Regional Music Con- 
sultant, was formerly supervisor of music in the Summit (N. J.) 
Public Schools. The picture reproduced above is one of several 
submitted by Mr. Muller.] 
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b ie MOST conspicuous failure of music education, it 
seems to me, is the failure to develop listeners. The 
instrumental music program has proven its worth in the 
development of a high level of technical performance. . . . 
But neither the musicians nor the audience listen to 


music. Soldier audiences “hear with their feet,” and, 


for the most part, demand popular dance melodies and 
the like. We are still looking for the exceptional 
child, and training him, usually to the musical detriment 
of his fellow students. We are doing a disservice to the 
professional musician, as well as to the average pupil, in 
failing to develop hordes of anxious and willing audi- 
ences for our trained performers. 

A program for all students, centering on intelligent 
musical listening, should be drawn up and placed side by 
side with the singing core of our music program in all 
schools. Such a program, or course of study, should 
start at the interest level of the pupils—usually popular 
dance tunes—and proceed slowly. Adequate motivation 
for this listening can be insured by teachers well versed 
in modern dance tunes, as well as in our larger musical 
heritage. —HeErBerT H. SILVERMAN 


[Set. Silverman taught in the public schools of Boston ( Mass.) 
prior to entering the service in August, 1942. He has been a 
member of the AAATC Band, Camp Edwards, Mass., is a grad- 
uate of the U.S. Army Music School for Bandleaders, was a 
member of the Military District of Washington Band, and now 
is a member of the U.S. Army Band, Fort Myer, Va. At the 
time of writing he expected appointment as Warrant Officer 
(Bandleader). He plans to complete his graduate studies at 
Harvard after leaving the service, and hopes to continue his 
work in the field of music education.] 


+ 


M* FIRST assignment in the Navy, and the one for 
which I was specifically commissioned, was as a 
member of the Recreation Department of the Naval 
Training Station, at Newport, Rhode Island. 

The commanding officer is supreme authority for all 
activities of his command, both ashore and afloat, and 
his likes and prejudices are very influential in the de- 
velopment of the activities program. Fortunately for me, 
my first commanding officer, Commodore (then Captain) 
Gary W. Magruder was very fond of music. He be- 
lieved that a full program of music was a very important 
phase of Navy recreation. 

Our musical activities were many and varied. They 
included choirs, community singing, concerts, station 
symphony orchestra, recreational orchestras, record 
hours, and a host of other activities. 

To develop this program, we had a staff of about one 
hundred rated musicians. Most of these men I brought 
into the Navy directly from civilian life. They were all 
topnotchers. Three were former members of the Boston 
Symphony ; the others were well-known professional mu- 
sicians. This group formed the nucleus of our program. 
We had two military band units, a fine symphony or- 
chestra, a string quartet, ensembles, and various other 
musical combinations. 

We presented many concerts with our own Navy mu- 
sicians and were assisted by outstanding concert artists. 
Two concerts were presented by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. With the assistance of the USO Camp Shows 
Concert Division and the active support of its impres- 
sario, Mr. Gino Baldini, we were able to have a fine 
concert program. Most of these concerts played to capac- 
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ity audiences, numbering at times as high as 5,000 men. 
In December of 1943 we started to train crews for the 
many new ships which were being put into commission. 
Part of this pre-commissioning was the development of 
shipboard musical groups. The larger ships had bands 
and orchestras of rated musicians, but every ship had 
some type of musical group to entertain the members 
of the crew during long days at sea. Ship songs were 
written and taught to each ship’s crew. 

The Women’s Reserve (Waves) provided our station 
with several talented musicians. These young women 
were selected from the recruit training center for Waves 
at Hunter College in New York and sent to our station, 
where they became an integral part of our musical or- 
ganization. 

Late in 1944, I received orders transferring me to this 
overseas base. Although we have not been in the battle 
area, we have an important job to do in connection with 
the final training of the new units of the fleet. I have 
been able to continue some of my music work here. We 
have a weekly music appreciation hour, several concerts, 
and from time to time an enthusiastic “sing song.’’ Work 
at this base gives me a chance to see the results of our 
Newport ships’ crew training program in action. Many 
of the musical units trained at Newport have been here 
and I have been pleased to see that they are carrying on. 

The chance to work with nearly half a million men 
in various phases of music has given me some chance to 
make observations concerning the ” of the 


“cé 


carry-over” 
music education program of American public schools. 
In many ways, we have not done a very good job. I 
think we have fallen down because: 
(1) We have catered to the few and neglected the 
many. 
(2) We have not made our music education program 
vital. 
(3) We have not let the kids have enough fun out of 
There has been too much done at the vir- 
—WARREN S. FREEMAN 


their music. 
tuoso level. 
[Lt. Freeman, Base Recreation Office, Naval Operating Base 
(Navy 115, Box 19, Fleet Post Office, New York), at the time 
of entering the Navy in 1942 was director of music education in 
the public schools at Belmont, Massachusetts. In addition to the 
foregoing letter, he contributes an article to this issue of the 
JourNAL. He expects eventually to return to the music education 
profession, but may first complete work on his doctorate.] 


+ 


M° EXPERIENCES in the Music Department (School) 
of Percy Jones Hospital Center have been so nu- 
merous it would take a full-sized article to relate them. 
I will say that we offer one of the most interesting 
courses in music that I have ever seen. 

Men (more than 350) are enrolled in the following 
courses: Piano, voice, all band and orchestra instru- 
ments, organ, music theory, harmony, arranging, and 
inusic appreciation. Our equipment includes three sound- 
proof buildings, and nearly all of the instruments we can 
use with the present number of teachers. The faculty 
numbers one officer—a real musician—one WAC, five 
civilians, and eight enlisted men. All are graduates of 
leading music schools. 

Here the trend seems to be toward more music for 
The number of men learning to play the pianc 
Many are doing well and are proud 


morale. 
is quite interesting. 
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of their achievements. There is a challenge in the fact that 
so many of these men had always desired to perform upon 
some instrument, but their chance did not arrive until 
after they had received their Purple Hearts. It shows 
that some of our schools are lacking in music education, 
since these men seemed never to have had an oppor- 
tunity to learn to play while students. 

Certainly most of these men are going home from the 
Army with a different slant on music. There will be 
more music in the homes, from the radio and phono- 
graph, and performed by these men as well as members 
of their families. They will want to see a well-balanced 
music program in their schools which can reach all of 
the pupils. —Rosert H. Griep 

[Pfc. Griep is a music instructor at Percy Jones Hospital 
Center, Ft. Custer, Michigan. Before entering the service in 
1944 he was music supervisor at Kiser High School, Dayton, 
Ohio. His answer to the question, “On returning to civilian 


status, do you plan to resume work in the field of music educa- 
tion,” was an emphatic yes! ] 


oo IS MUCH to be said in favor of the school music 
program from the standpoint of general music edu- 
cation. Most of the personnel with whom I had to work 
in music during my stay in the service were men and 
women who had previous experience in school music 
groups. They attributed their love for music to the 
school music program, for the most part. Many of these 
people have excellent natural voices and were willing to 
give their time for chorus or choir work, but over half 
of them always said, “But I can’t read music.” If they 
are good followers, it does not make so much difference, 
but if they depend on some artificial means to carry them 
through, they usually “throw off” the rest of the group, 
making it very difficult to do any really outstanding 
work. 

I say, give more music appreciation work in this post- 
war era, and if reading can be taught in a simple, subtle 
—and more effective—way, it will mean much more en- 
joyment for everyone concerned.—Harotp J. SwWEITZER 


[Many MENC members, from whom letters and information 
sheets have been received by MENC, were anticipating that they 
would be separated from the service very soon—in some cases 
before this issue of the JouRNAL reaches its readers. Harold 
Sweitzer, at the time he wrote the foregoing statement, could 
sign himself SP(W)1/c USNR, but is probably by this time in 
civilian status again. Before entering the service in 1942 he 
was located at Canaseraga, N.Y., where he taught in the Central 
School. As Welfare Specialist (Chaplain’s Assistant), “played 
piano in dance bands, assisted in putting on shows, USO enter- 
tainment work, also planned and executed musical programs— 
and in addition over two years of church music work (choir 
director, organist and accompanist ) . thinking of going into 
church music work because I have found greatest satisfaction in 


this field.” ] 


M° copy of the Music Epucators JOURNAL is en- 
joyed by many soldiers of this company. There are 
very few professional musicians here—mainly, those in- 
terested in reading the JoURNAL are the younger ones 
just out of high school who had played in band or 
orchestra. —Rosert A. RvuE 





[Pvt. Rue—Acting Corporal at the time the above statement 
was written—has participated in the choirs of the 12th and 13th 
regiments, AGF, Camp Fannin, Texas. He expects to return to 
his teaching position in Topeka, Kansas, at the Senior High 
School, when he leaves Army life, which he entered in June, 
1945.] 
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TWO-PART TREBLE (S. A.) 2 FOUR-PART MIXED (S. A. T. B.)}—Continued 
The Green Cathedral (35399) ee Hahn-Carleton’ = .12 The Song of the Mountains (35413).. ........Cadman_.12 
I Love Life (35448)............ san eee -10 The Stars and Stripes Forever (35260) . aa ww sonic lem Sousa .10 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose (35054)....... re .Nevin-Bliss .10 The Sweetest Flower that Blows beomunee Pe arene ._Hawley .10 
ek i cc cene een ss oweaeed De Koven’ .12 Venetian Love Song (35182). PS 
The Stars and Stripes Forever (35233). ...Sousa-Felton’ .12 
pl Rae ; ..Kroeger .10 FOUR-PART MALE (T. T. B. B.) 
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FOUR-PART TREBLE (S. 
. R E ( - A. A.) ‘ OUTSTANDING VOCAL SOLO SUCCESSES 

tome Down, Laughing setters weaned ee ._Spross -20 
In Maytime (35326)........... ... Speaks .10 Boat Song (High, Medium, a. 2 Sr ee es Ware .60 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose aide eateries Nevin .12 Cradle Song (Medium).............------ -MacFadyen .50 
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For Members Only—But Not Strictly 





*““WHY can’t we have in the Journal a chatty 
page or two, something like the Membership 
Committee’s Ticker Tape?’’? This suggestion 
in various forms has come from various quar- 
ters—and so here is the first effort to supply 
for all members ‘something like’ the Member- 
ship Committee’s breezy bulletin. Whether 
there are to be subsequent installments will 
depend in large degree on whether the mem- 
bers can convince the modest author that it 
is a good idea. P.S.—The author is a member 
of the headquarters staff, Eileen Mannion, 
who serves as secretary of the National Mem- 
bership Committee 


FTER a throttled schedule since December 7, 1941, the wheels 
A are greased, the valve is wide open, the brakes are off, the 

track is clear, and school music education drives ahead. 
The sharp grades and the angle twists are passed, and the engi- 
neering was terriffic—meaning: collog: tremendous (Webster) 
—when it was needed most. Now the future looks fine, thank 
you. The way is pleasant, the weather is clear, and even 
Georgia Tech. never had a better engineer. Music education is 
speeding along—and on the upgrade too. 


It’s California-Western’s responsibility—and President Lorin 
Wheelwight’s in particular —that started this train of thought 
and it’s all because of the first CW bulletin for the season. 
Among other things, the bulletin includes a song, “The Cali- 
fornia-Western,” with a highly decorative score—words, music 
and pictures by Pres. Wheelwright—and if you haven't heard it 
sung yet, you will! “Chooka, chooka, chooka, join the Cali- 
fornia-Western flying express.” The publication date for the 
CW bulletin has been determined for “Now and Then,” and the 
first issue, published “Now” has some very interesting news. 
If you don’t live in CW territory and haven’t seen a copy, you 
might possibly get one by asking for it. 


Virginia Short, first vice-president, according to the CW bul- 
letin, lived at (not on) Shoestring* this summer and claims she 
was chief garbage burier, while Charles S. Hayward, 2nd V.P., 
was a crew and engine dispatcher at the San Jose roundhouse of 
the S. P. (Dear us! Here comes that train again!) All this 
substantiates what it says in that latest MENC pamphlet “Are 
You Interested in Music as a Vocation?”—to wit: “There are 
innumerable activities open to music educators in every com- 
munity.” 

* We were curious, too. t's her summer cabin.—Research Editor 


Dorothy Hawkins, new president of Southern District of 
California, announces their big meeting for December 8 on the 
U. of C. campus and 400 people are expected to be on hand. 
James L. Mursell, Columbia T.C.’s stellar, will guest-speak. 
Arthur Nord said October 20 at Selma was the first meeting for 
Central District. The other Districts will be right in there 
meeting, too, because California just refuses to be out-met, and 
with excellent results, if membership totals prove anything. 


San Francisco, by the way, has lots of people in it besides a 
Postmaster. Charles Dennis, whose eagle eye scans all JouRNAL 
copy, raises fabulous vegetables during the summer (ask the 
Exec. Secy. about this), and William Knuth, national member- 
ship chairman, who summered at Interlochen, abets him in his 
Eden-like weather reports. A formidable combination! 


Utah-ians had them a meeting on October 11-12 and backing 
up their native son, Pres. Wheelwright, lined up for 1946 mem- 
berships. And waddayano—look what we have here! Well if 
it isn’t a new affiliate! The Utah Music Educators Association! 
Such a thing so quick! Must have been quite a meeting. Merva 
Morris was elected president of UMEA. 


George C. Wilson, president of the Arizona School Music 
Educators Association, says there will be a meeting during the 
fall to get things going there, and in Nevada, Theodore H. Post. 
state representative, predicts plenty of music education activities 
for 1945-1946. 
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Then from California’s rock-bound coast to the sunny coast 
of Maine—or—wait a minute—wait a minute—well, you get the 
intent! Here comes that Eastern Division! Helen Hosmer, new 
Eastern Division president, has been an investigating committee 
on an international plane. This summer she made two trips to 
Montreal seeing about possibilities there for the 1947 Eastern 
meeting. Her reports are being perused by the Eastern Board. 


And Montreal is helping to change the name of MENC to 
Music Educators International Conference. Irvin Cooper, super- 
visor of music in Montreal, is putting on a one-man campaign 
to line up the Montreal music educators as members of the 
Conference. Of course he will be ably assisted by Ella Vibert, 
dynamic assistant supervisor. 


A plan is also afoot to copyright Alfred Spouse, immediate 
past president—now by “constitutional provision,” first vice- 
president—of the Eastern Division. Many folks, including the 
1945 Eastern Consultants, feel he could be used as a leavener 
for any meeting, and that it’s a shame he can’t be multigraphed 
for more general distribution. [That might be difficult, E.M. 
3ut you could, if you were generous—multigraph and pass 
around some of those grand letters he wrote to the membership 
committee.—T echnical Editor.] 


G. Albert Pearson is the new president of the Connecticut 
Music Educators Association and the actiyities schedule there is 
to continue with unabated vigor, with October 26 featuring a 
two-way meeting—the all-state chorus at Bridgeport and the 
all-state band at Hartford. 


Walter L. Mitchell, head of the Delaware Music Educators 
Association, announced October 18-19 and Wilmington as the two 
essential factors of their initial gathering for the current year. 


Madeline Perazzi, MENC state representative for Maine, 
sends along the Maine meeting facts — Portland, October 25, 
speaker Helen Grant Baker, and a comprehensive docket of 
things to be considered including should Maine become an 
MENC affiliate. (Flash! Flash! It’s a rumor no longer. The 
Maine Music Educators Association takes an introductory bow!) 


Massachusetts Music Educators Association elected Doric 
Alviani of Amherst their new president and things are to begin 
humming this fall. Elvin L. Freeman takes over the presidency 
of the New York State School Music Association and Dean 
Harrington moves from the president’s chair to the executive- 
secretaryship. Plans are already well under way for the all- 
state band, orchestra, and chorus events. The New York State 
School Music News still scintillates under the editorship of 
Frederic Fay Swift, former executive secretary of NYSSMA. 


Harrisburg! November 15-17! Pennsylvania dynamics! A 
Meeting! The PSMA is having their first state-wide get-to- 
gether since a grim December day in 41. The districts are also 
meeting, according to word from several — including Irving 
Cheyette and I. Barnes Weinstein. State Music Supervisor M. 
Claude Rosenberry—back from the wars not so long ago (he was 
Capt. Rosenberry of the Special Services, you recall)—is very 
much in evidence in all constructive activities in Pennsylvania. 


Edward J. Grant, state representative for Rhode Island, an- 
nounced four state meetings with the first one scheduled for 
October 25 at Providence. Vermont also started the season in 
October on the twelfth in Burlington with Esther E. Mesh 
wielding the gavel. Affiliation rumors emanate from the Red 
Clover state too. (If you didn’t know that’s the state flower 
for Vt., you are referred to Webster’s Dictionary—the big one 
-—hmmm—it’s the 1935 edition, though.) 


The Marylanders met on October 26-27 at Baltimore. Presi- 
dent C. James Velie reports that it was the strongest convening 
of the Maryland Music Educators Association since the war, 
and expansion of their state program is in the air. 


Those affiliation tentacles are spreading fast. New Jersey is 
weighing the situation currently, and the weighing will be 
specific at their music section meeting at Atlantic City on 
December 1. Frances B. Allan-Allen—with that nice-sounding 
address — Willmere Farms — is president of the New Jersey 
Music Section. 

TURN TO PAGE SIXTY-TWO 
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DMITRI SHOSTAKOVICH 


24 Preludes, Op. 34 
Concerto, Op. 35 


Gavotte, Op. 77, No. 4 
Music for Children, Op. 65 


ARAM KHACHATURIAN 


Concerto 
Toccata 


DMITRI KABALEVSKY 


Sonatina in D major, Op. 13, No. 1 


ALEXANDER. GRETCHANINOFF 


On The Green Meadow, Op. 99 
(10 easy pieces for children, 1 piano — 4 hands) 


These piano works are part of a large, distinguished catalog of music by the 
composers of Soviet Russia. As the authorized publishers and distributors of 
Soviet-Russian music in the Western Hemisphere, we are proud to offer 
authentic editions of these compositions with special annotations by out- 
standing American teachers and performers. 


Our Am-Rus Edition includes works for violin, viola, cello, band and 
orchestra. We are also issuing miniature scores.of the best known sym- 
phonies and orchestral works. 


Write to our Am-Rus Edition for a catalog of outstanding Soviet-Russian compositio ‘ 


ees 


“Distinguished music composed especially for band. Here is a new 
thematic catalog of band works by 


PAUL CRESTON 

HENRY COWELL 

LOU SINGER 

HENRY COWELL....Hymn and Fuguing Tune No. 1 
PEDRO SANJUAN Caribbean Sketch 
HERBERT HAUFRECHT Walkin’ The Road 
ARAM KHACHATURIAN Armenian Dances 
SERGE PROKOFIEFF Athletic Festival March 
KNIPPER-MOHAUPT Cavalry of the Steppes 
PHILIP J. LANG Sea Medley 
LEO A. KEMPINSKI Corregidor March 


in addition to a thematic based on the condensed conductor's score, 
each composition contains approximate playing time and a short 
descriptive note by the composer. The booklet is attractively printed 
on durable coated stock, and beautifully bound in a duo-tone silver- 
‘sheen cover. 
Sis @ band thematic you will treasure! Write to our Educotional Division for your copy. 


si 
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The North Central Division has a bushel of things on the 
schedule with numerous state meetings, clinics and such. Ohio, 
of course, is smug over the opportunity to serve as home grounds 
for a rousing national convention in the grand tradition—comes 
the spring. 


Marguerite Hood, North Central president, and also North- 
west and California-Western ex-resident—as well as expert 
flower display arranger—and also the MENC Board of Direc- 
tors one-person twin, being on it twice at once, so to speak*— 
spent the summer at Interlochen along with a whole galaxy of 
other notable music educators. 

* This just must be explained. Miss Hood automatically became a 
member of the MENC Board of Directors, representing North Central 
Division, when she was elected its president last spring. She was 
already member-at-large of the Board, elected for a four-year term 
at Milwaukee in 1942.—That’s-How-It-Is Editor. 


J. Irving Tallmadge, who is it again for president of the 
Illinois Music Educators Association, plans an even more 1n- 
tensive program than that which zoomed IMEA-MENC mem- 
bership last year. To say nothing of such things as having a 
nearly continuous activities schedule, a four-clinic circuit is 
being planned for successive weekends during February at Evans- 
ton, Springfield, West Frankfort, and Normal. Music educators 
of the state are delighted and permission is being readily granted 
for general fatigue-prostration of all IMEA officers and chair- 
men in early March. Of course, the J/linois Music Educator, 
under Raymond Carr's editorship, goes on and on. 


Indiana Music Education Association, with president Vernon 
Spaulding in the chairman’s dais, will meet on December 15 at 
Indianapolis and the Central-Southern Indiana Band, Orchestra 
and Vocal Association meets at Terre Haute on November 29- 
30. George L. Myers announces that the Northern Indiana 
Band, Orchestra and Vocal Association will convene on Novem- 
ber 30 at South Bend. 


Iowa Music Educators Association, Myron E. Russell, presi- 
dent, meets on January 31-February 2 together with Iowa High 
School Music Association. Meanwhile, Delinda Roggensack, 
president of Iowa High School Music Association—and baker 
of excellent chocolate cakes as MENC headquarters recalls— 
announced the holding of a marching band contest on October 
13. Other preliminaries will be held in the spring prior to the 
state contests on April 26-27. 


A joint meeting’s on for Ann Arbor on February 1-3 with 
the Michigan School Band & Orchestra Association and the 
Michigan School Vocal Association co-hosting it, according to 
info from the two associations’ presidents, Kenneth L. Bovee and 
Walter Bloch. It will be the “Midwestern Conference on School 
Vocal and Instrumental Music.” Plenty else is doing in Michi- 
gan too. See the activities bulletin that arrived in your mail a 
short while ago. 





Up in Minnesota—a lovely state—were you ever there?— 
Paul Heltne, president of MMEA, says a large-scale clinic is 
planned for February and complete cooperation with the state 
education division meetings is planned for fall. If you drive up 
that way. thank Ronald Riggs as you drive along, because he 
varied his routine at State Teachers College by applying bitu- 
minous treatment to Minnesota highways during the summer. He 
edits Gopher Music Notes, too. That isn’t all that’s been in- 
teresting in Minnesota. They are losing a distinguished citizen, 
and Minnesota’s loss is Ohio's gain. (See page 8.) 


R. Cedric Anderson, president of the Nebraska Music Edu- 
cators Association, announces their annual state clinic for 
Fremont on November 29-December 1. The band, orchestra, 
and vocal divisions will be under the chairmanship of H. A. 
Schrepel, J. Quinn Lotspeich, and Val Hill, respectively. Look 
for lively developments in the Cornhusker state, by the way. 


The Ohio Music Education Association will meet—in annual 
combine—on December 7-8 at Columbus and president William 
McBride will preside. All music educators know Ohio’s repu- 
tation, so when a conservative estimate of 400 to 500 attendance 
is forecast, it’s practically as good as done. Wade Fair continues 
to edit the OMEA Triad —pioneer state association periodical 
and model for many states—and Ohio also has (to their pride) 
state music supervisor Edith Keller—another pioneer and ditto. 





Of course, OMEA is going to be right in there pitching 
(world series ball, too) when the Cleveland convention rolls 
around—you know the dates—March 27-April 3. And what a 
gereat big hump that meeting is going to make in the historic 
upward road of music education! That isn’t speculation either— 
an inquisitive eye has been cast at the preliminary plans. To put 
it very, very mildly, National President John C. Kendel is a 
man of terrific ideas. As a combine, President Kendel and host 
Russell V. Morgan will be slightly atomic. 
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And on to the great Northwest! The Division of 100 per cent 
state affiliates! President Stanley Teel moved to New York for 
a while promptly after his election, and it looks suspiciously like 
a habit that’s being cultivated by Division presidents, because 
Lloyd Funchess, Southern, is there too. However, the pony 
express will keep things connected and anyway, the great exag- 
geration of yesteryear—about the world being a small place— 
looks like the great understatement of tomorrow. Did you ever 
hear about the time—o.k.—each reader may fill in his own version. 

[Note to author: This is pretty deep. Do you mean about the 
time when eastern music educators went to the National Confer- 
ence in Los Angeles on horseback? That story has been somewhat 
distorted. Such a party—nearly 100—did trek to the 1940 meeting 
in L.A., but rode on horses only for a side trip into Grand Canyon 

and they were mules, mostly, not horses, on which the MENC 
fortyniners rode on the backs of. Many of the members remember 
the experience to this day. The party has a biennial reunion at 
National meetings where usually a stand-up buffet luncheon is 
served. For information re the reunion at Cleveland next spring 
write to Arthur Goranson, chief guide, 214 N. Main St., Jamestown, 
N. Y.—Historical Editor. | 





The Montana Music Educators Association met at Bozeman 
on October 26-27 with Stanley Niblack wielding the presidential 
gavel. Of course the MMEA is in musical attendance at the 
Education Section meetings—as always—and in the Billings area 
full cooperation is assured because a music educator—and a prom- 
inent one—MENC life member, Charles R. Cutts, is president 
of the Education Section. 


The Oregon Music Educators Conference (no, that isn’t a 
mistake—they are “Conference” instead of “Association’”) are 
having their first postwar function on November 2-3 at Salem. 
It'll be artist performances, clinics and business sessions with 
president Glenn Griffith maintaining the Roberts Rules. 





Washington Music Educators Association, of which Theodore 
Normann is president, is a really up-and-at-’em organization. 
With shades of ODT still deep around them, WMEA officers 
met in July—result—three district clinics planned for the state 
—an annual meeting scheduled, date to be announced later— 
continued publication of Northwest Music Review (which is 
swish reading)—spring festivals and contests planned—definite 
committees assigned to carry forward the program—and an 
MENC-WMEA membership drive. Amanda Just is chairman 
of the last—and things are hopping as Washington took the 
lead for 1945-46 in the national drive. 


Archie O. Wheeler, president of Wyoming Music Educators 
Association, announces a state music festival for 1946, with a 
preliminary business meeting on November 1-3 at Casper in 
conjunction with the State Wyoming Teachers Convention. 

* * * 


Well, the Southern Division has many-a-plan afoot* — and 
every one of them sounds good. Since Lloyd Funchess is in 
New York-—and the new second vice-president, Paul Mathews, 
was sighted on his way to Wisconsin via the North Central 
Division—it looks as though the South is reconnoitering—a kind 
of inter-Division F.B.I.—in which case all other Divisions better 
quick send floaters through the Southern Division. 


* Note to Author: First you start with a train, then you have 
pony express, horses, donkeys, and here you bring in foot traffic. 
Shouldn't you get your transportation metaphors better organized? 

Worry Editor. 

Alabama Music Educators Association was one of the go-get- 
ingist of all the state units last year, and there isn’t a doubt 
but that they are planning likewise for this year. Travis Shelton 
announced eight district meetings for October and November, 
and the state meeting is scheduled for Birmingham in March— 
with an unusual feature—i.c., an afternoon session for elementary 
teachers who want some info on school music and its teaching. 
An all-state chorus and band are in the offing—and a -piano 
clinic is likewise coming up. Paul Mathews, Southern Division 
membership chairman—and oh yes— 2nd V.P. (or did we say 
that before )—certainly had real cooperation from Alabama, his 
home state, because they stole the show from the rest of the 
nation on the basis of percentage increase of MENC member- 
ships last year. 


Florida Music Educators Association, under Pres. Otto J. 
Kraushaar, is having their first big combination meeting (B. O. 
& V. groups) at Tampa on November 19-20. B chairman, O 
chairman and V chairman are J. B. O'Neal, Clarence Jasmagy, 
and Marguerite Porter, respectively. 


Georgia Music Education Association is right in line to re- 
convert to peacetime operation, too, with plenty of activity hot 
off the planning griddle. President William T. Verran an- 
nounced a meeting in Milledgeville in October—a piano clinic— 
same site—in November under Lylla Bussey—a band and or- 
chestra clinic under W. H. Gore and a vocal clinic under 
Alberta Goff during the first week in February—and on top of 
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The wide variety of selections listed below, and the complete BMI catalogue 


of choruses, are especially noted as compositions frequently used by so 





BMI will send you FREE reference 
copies of any of the choruses 
listed below on receipt of your 














many nationally famous educators in their Festival Events, Clinics and regular soquedi 
programs. 
S.A.T.B. S.A. 
Cat. No. Cat. No. 
103 Hail Gladdening Light.................. KASTALSKY-Ray 113**The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity).................. GARTLAN 
104 *O God Beneath Thy Guiding Hand (20c). . . . TALLIS-Loftin Be icici e cavdicksctsccsens SCHRAMM 
105 Cantate Domino (Sing Unto the Lord)...... HASSLER-Terry TE Fe I vhivcerinccccccecscvecccs SCHRAMM 
106 In the Valley Below (20c)............ MANNEY (Arr. by) 122 Brave New World (A Pan-American Song)... .. SCHRAMM 
107 Fearin' of the Judgment Day...................... SWIFT 123 Mon Petit Mari (My Little Husband)........... HERNRIED 
110**The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity)............ GARTLAN-Braine SAB 
i |, ee SCHRAMM ’ ae 
115 God Save the People................... GENET-ELLIOTT 144 as Thy Shield From Ill Defend Us........ WEBER-Springer 
116 Praise Jehovah (20c) (Psalm 117, 118). ... MOZART-Binder 146 Silent 90 Holy Night : 
117 ©O Saviour of the World.................0005. GOSS-Ray Wit Unison Choir) (10c)........+... MOLLER-HOLST 
118 *The American Song (20c)..........-..-. MARTIN-SMITH 163 To A Withered Rose (S.S.A.B)............ BANGS-FALK 
124 God, the All Powerful (20c)............. L\WOFF-Walton S.S.A. 
125 Sweet Jesus, Guide My Feet.. Settee teat eee eeens MEEKER 100 ©O Saviour of the World...................... GOSS-Ray 
126 Brave New World (A Pan-American Song)... .. SCHRAMM 101 in the Boot..............-cccee. GRIEG-COULTER-Loftin 
127 Songs of Praise............... GESSLER-MONTGOMERY 102 In the Valley Below (20c)............ MANNEY (Arr. by) 
128 Sweet Spirit, Comfort Me! (12c)...... BRATTON-HERRICK 109**The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity).................. GARTLAN 
130 Lord, Now Lettest Thou Thy Servant (12c).......... KING FOE MR AaeRiteneonnnn eeheninsciesveseeed WALTON 
131 Come Now, Neath Jesus’ Cross (12c + HOLST A by) 129 Let Freedom Ring...................0.0005. SCHRAMM 
rr. OY * ° - 
132 Bless the Lord, Oo My Soul (A Cappella) Ree ces GESSLER 133 te — Beside the Sea cate s~es &% GESSLER-SIMPSON 
136 1 Will Lift Up Mine Eyes Unto the Hills (19c) ERWIN-Harlow 134 — a Soft Voices Die.......... TAYLOR-SHELLEY 
137 Christe Eleison (19c)........... SOSCRINDES PUES Slack nee ee nnneeenerece neces: ‘ica ee 
138 *Hymn of the Soviet Union (1 Oc) TYELEEEECET ELE - 
ALEXANDROV-UNTERMEYER 142 Lacrimosa (12c)......... rey eee ere. SCHUBERT-Falk 
COR Conn diveciniccccecncesens PERGOLESI-Falk 147 A Christmas Song (12c)............ CROKER-SCHOFIELD 
143 Sing Unto the Lord a New Song................ FRANCIS 148 TwllighO (19c)........-- ce eececcececccees KING-BLAKE 
145 Where Willows Bend (20c).............6.-02055 ELLIOTT 157 Two Czecho-Slovak Folk Songs.............. Schimmerling 
149 Kde Su Kravy Moje (Slovak Folk-tune) (20c) SHIMMERLING 159 Afton Water (Old Scotch Song) (20c)...... ééeakee Strickling 
450 Come My Way, My Truth, My Life (12c)...... WICKLINE 164 Oh, My Beloved (Caro Bell’ Idol). ........ MOZART-Falk 
_ "tare BLEDSOE 166 The Irishman Lilts (12c).................0022008 COWELL 
155 All Mah Sins Been Taken Away ............... Hernried T.IBB 
156 Song of The Russian Plains (Meadowland) (20c). . -Strickling _... Don't Let It Happen faite. : ae PRICHARD 
158 Afton Water (Old Scotch Song) (20c) eoecccseces Strickling 108 The Mountain Girl (Boys’ Chorus ) ae MANNEY (Arr. by) 
160 The Immortal Father's Face...............----0.55- KLEIN 111 The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity)...............0:. GARTLAN 
161 All Ye Angels of God (Motet)............... WALTON 119 Elegy (A Satire) (25c). . . .SCHIMMERLING-GUITERMAN 
162 Come Holy Ghost (Anthem) (12c)................. Holst 139 *Hymn of the Soviet Union (10c) 
| E  =)  PPeereeerereerrrrree COWELL ALEXANDROV-UNTERMEYER 
167 Whispering Voices (L’Arlesienne Suite No. 1) (12c) 151 Hallelu! (a patriotic novelty).................. WINKOPP 
BIZET-Strickling 153 Dark Wings in the Night (20c)................ WALTON 
168 The Irish Girl (12c)................... COWELL (Arr. by) TS Fk kere iedc sc vaceccevacas. WALTON 
15¢ each unless otherwise specified 
*Band and Orchestra parts available. **Orchestra Parts available. 
Your Dealer Can Supply Copies, Too! it 1 
' (ie 
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that ten district festivals during March—with the state com- 
petition-festivals being held in April under the chairmanship 
of A. R. Strang. In addition, Max S. Noah, past president of 
Southern —as who didn’t know —and Executive Secretary of 
GMEA plus about a dozen other things, corralled the Quarter 
Votes editor, Anne Grace O'Callaghan, to help him edit the 
Vusic News of Georgia. A wise move by a wise person. 


State representative E. H. F. Weis says the North Carolina 
music educators will meet at the time of the state education 
meeting next April and plans are already set up for state con- 
tests for the high schools as well as clinics for the various 
departments. 


In South Carolina the band and orchestra teachers are meet- 
ing at Hartsville on December 14 to set up an organization— 
more affiliation plans, sounds like. 


Tennessee has up and affiliated themselves too. So bring out 
the welcome mat and say hello to Tennessee Music Educators 
\ssociation. Maurice Haste was elected president, and the gen- 
eral understanding is that Tennessee’s activities will be worth 
observing. The music sections of the East, Middle and West 
Tennessee Education Associations have fall meetings scheduled, 
and Mondel E. Butterfield, MENC life member and retiring 
state representative, writes that exact dates for the competition- 
festivals and the annual clinics will be determined later. 


* * * 


Hugh McMillen, Southwestern Division president, was the 
first of the new presidents to visit MENC headquarters after 
the election. It’s always highly important to get approval from 
the gals who man the desks at 64 E. Jackson Blvd. [i.e., lady 
members of the headquarters staff — Explanation Editor] once 
official position has been assumed. Mr. McMillen passed the 
test with stacks of room to spare. Marguerite Hood passed, too, 
with ever so big a margin. The other new Division presidents 
who haven’t been in since the election— Lorin Wheelwright, 
Helen Hosmer, Stanley Teel, and Lloyd Funchess—are urged to 
subject themselves to this severe scrutiny at the earliest pos- 
sible opportunity. 


Down in Oklahoma the OMEA is scheduling their major 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


meeting for February 14 at Tulsa. However, president Glen 
M. Varnum says there will be a state band clinic at Stillwater 
on December 6-7 and that district and state contests will be held 
throughout April and May. Chester Francis says that it is 
expected that a vocal clinic will also be held this fall, and the 
music educators will be right in there providing music and 
morale for the education section meetings which will be held 
around November 1 in various places. 


Rollie V. Heltman, president, states that the New Mexico 
Music Educators Association will meet with the Education 
Association, and in addition a clinic meeting has been scheduled 
for the last weekend in January. 


Kansas always puts on a whale of a good meeting and this 
year, according to some info received, is to be no exception. 
The Kansas Music Educators Association is gathering—several 
hundred strong—at Wichita on November 1-3. KMEA< is losing 
president G. Lewis Doll, who has resigned to enter another field. 


J. R. Huckstep, president of the Missouri Music Educators 
Association, says the annual meeting—a deluxe model of same 
too—is to be in Springfield on January 31-February 2. In ad- 
dition, district clinics will be featured, probably in connection 
with the state competition-festivals which are now to be resumed. 

* * * 

The news contained herein has been garnered from the mails, 
the Exec. Secy.’s loaded desk, visitors to the MENC headquar- 
ters, eavesdropping, and other sources—legal or otherwise — 
productive of any information. If you are reading these lines, 
it proves three surprising things: (1) the Editorial Board 
didn’t squash them; (2) the JouRNAL got printed which is quite 
a surprise what with mechanical troubles and strikes (Dear 
Printer, any implied criticism of the service you’ve been giving 
us lately is strictly unintentional—sort of); and (3) you must 
be a patient person. 


These are happy—if not perfect—days, so if we sound frolic- 
some in spots, you'll know that every scrap of information re- 
corded is put down with a feeling of affection and deep respect 
for what school music educators have accomplished in the last 
few hectic years, and a firm faith that, because of the folks who 
teach it, school music is entering into a new and brighter era. 


IN THE NEW ERA 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE NINETEEN 


from experiences with music teachers who have thought 
that the way to make young people like good music was 
by condemning certain types of music. This technique 
neither makes the young people give up the so-called 
“bad” music for a different kind, nor does it make for 
a mature appreciation of music of a more enduring na- 
ture—and stolen candy seems to have an extra good 
taste! We must recognize the fact that music under- 
standing and appreciation cannot be limited to any realm 
or type of music. The development of a love of worth- 
while music, which can last a lifetime, can be built by 
a tolerant understanding of the musical tastes of the 
“bobby-sockers.”” We must help our young people un- 
derstand that there are various kinds and grades of 
music; that each has its place in the general scheme of 
things. 

Seventh is the question of materials. As music edu- 
cators we must learn to be discriminating in the choice 
of the materials we select to implement our work and 
to lead our pupils into desirable channels of musical 
achievement. Unless we, as music educators, select only 
the worthwhile materials, how are we to eliminate the 
influences which are at work to counteract our efforts? 
Only we are to blame if the purveyors of cheap music 
publications prosper. If we do not use the inferior 
materials, they will soon disappear from the market for 
want of customers. 

On still another front, we must be watchful of our 
ethical behavior. We must be sure that political 
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machinations and other unethical practices are kept out 
of all our professional relationships. 

Eighth, the problem of the training of music teachers 
should be considered in its broadest sense to include both 
pre-service and in-service training. Let us be very sure 
that adequate training is given to every person who is 
to have any responsibility in the teaching of music. Our 
teachers should be trained with the most up-to-date 
methods. Without the proper training of teachers, we 
cannot hope for progress toward a modern program of 
music education. 

Ninth, let us remember that the aim of any program 
of music education should be the musical growth of our 
pupils, rather than the advancement of the personal 
prestige of the teacher. Too often, our music teachers 
have let personal ambition and desire for advancement 
stand in the way of a complete program of music edu- 
cation. The creation of a “super duper” high-school 
band or a cappella choir can never substitute for a com- 
plete teaching program in every grade from kindergarten 
through the high school. 

Finally, as a tenth point in our reconversion program, 
we can do no better than to restate with forceful em- 
phasis our MENC slogan: Music for Every Child— 
Every Child for Music. If we truly strive to live up to 
this ideal, how can we fail? 

Our job in the postwar world is a challenge to our 
entire profession. We must face it with courage, vision, 
and honesty. 
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ONE WORLD 


Music by 





Ww ords by 










GEOFFREY O’HARA BN ol 
DR. Ha soa 
RRy R 
e " WILson 
Without doubt the most 
powerful and stirring song of the times, 
a cry from a war-torn world for the blessings of peace. 


Solo is in two keys—Low in Bb (Bb to Eb)—High in D (D to G).............+--+--each .50 
Choral arrangements for S.S.A.—S.A.B.—S.A.T.B.—T.T.B.B.... 0.2 e eee e ee eee eee ach .15 
Full orchestra accompaniment for Solo or Chorus .75 


kt wk wk ke ke 
CONVERSION 
(Look God, | Have Never Spoken To You) 


The beautiful and famous poem by Miss Frances Angermayer set to music by the writers 
of “ONE WORLD.” A number you'll like for its simple and direct appeal. Price .50 
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A FEW OF OUR INTERESTING CHORUSES 
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S.S.A. In The Land Of Old Black Joe.........eeeeeeees Strickling .25 
; ’ ie | rereerrerrr rrr Tee TT Te arr. Kleinsinger .15 
Gilbert & Sullivan Choral Fantasie.......... M.& A. James .25 I ne ci nsesnenendens Longfellow-Kleinsinger 15 
Gypsy Choral Fantasie ..............02. M. & A. James .20 ee OE eae Bratton-O'Hara-Wilson .15 
Old Smokey......sscececeesscccecceceeees re -Barthelson 1S Patriotic Choral Fantasie...........++eee6- M. & A. James .20 
A ee Bratton-O’Hara-Wilson .15 dk, rr arr. Jacobs .12 
One World (S.A.B.)........--2000- Bratton-O'Hara-Wilson .15 Snow Wie Famtetbesc cc ccvecccccsccsvcecses arr. James .25 
Pledge Of Allegiance (S.A)... ese eeeeeeeeeeeeeees Salters .10 South American Fantasie........++s+seeee% M. & A. James .25 
Song Of The Milkmaid...  .........2eeeeee eoeees Haupt .15 There’s A Man Goin’ Roun’ Taking Names arr. Kleinsinger .15 
WL Ss a nasecan he eosin seeaubanseaan Fink-Barthelson .15 When You Wish Upon A Star........-- Washington-Harline .15 
PT SE asco eee esenecenseswenaoenene Fisher .15 















RUNG GRRa 6 6 kb ctendsiensescecnsas Willson-Leidzen .18 America Calling. ...cccccccccccccccccoce Willson-Leidzen .18 
America My Blessed Land.............+. Christ-Burgstaller .18 Fantasie OF Sea Songsecs.ccccccccscccess M. & A. James .20 
Band Played On Fantasie............eeee. Ward-James .20 Martins And The Coys, The. .......+--++5 Weems-Cameron .15 
Pine enn chavacdsacaweucnaneec ais arr. Freeman .15 CN Ws b0es cb cveeseweswews Bratton-O'Hara-Wilson .15 
Pee Ge SU ccc cicceseduessaws M. & A. James .20 Seng OF The Open Road. ....cccccccccscececess Malotte .15 
Se SOT Pika 6 a cionccccedewewe Mah. tees BO GB VI, Wii cadre cevccvessssvsesvtesseses Moore-Olsen .20 
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Recent Publications 


New Music Horizons: Book Four, by McConathy, Morgan, 
Mursell, Bartholomew, Bray, Miessner, Birge. Illustrated by 
Jules Gotlieb. [New York: Silver Burdett Company. 188 pp. 


List price 98c.] 

New Music Horizons, Book Four, has recently made its ap- 
pearance—as attractive and appealing as are the three preced- 
ing books in this and continuing the logical sequence 
established in the books. It contains a unique five- 


series, 


earlier 


point program: 
(1) Singing. Old traditional tunes, folk tunes, and folk 
games, as well as new tunes with modern subject, and songs 


of the masters are included. Emphasis is placed on beauty of 
tone quality and a keener sense of interpretation is developed. 
(2) Playing. The pupils not only sing a song but also play 
the tune. Opportunity is offered for achieving familiarity with 
the piano, drums, bells, pipes and whistles, which in turn 
serves as an introduction to instrument performance. - 
activities, which are stressed in 
the first three books of the series. The fourth book includes a 
number of American and European folk dances and the dance 
for the mazurka, farandole and minuet. 
The listening material, as well as the songs, 
variety in style, authentic source and 


(3) Dancing, or rhythmic 


steps 

(4) Listening. 
provides a unique 
content. 

(5) Creating. Building upon the experiences of the earlier 
grades, an original program of melodic invention is here 
presented, based on the recognized principles of musical com- 
positions Pupils may participate in determining how a song, 
already learned, should be sung. They are encouraged to 
write additional original stanzas and invent songs and instru- 
mental melodies. 

The book has artistic appeal, is well organized and presents 
an interesting and challenging variety of materials. 

—Clara E. Starr 


The American Singer: Book 4, by John W. Beattie. Josephine 
Wolverton, Grace V. Wilson, and Howard Hinga. [New York: 
American Book Company, 1945. 205 pp. $1.08 list.] 

The favorable comment accorded earlier books of this series 
by Journal reviewers is clearly due this book. Typographically 
it is most pleasing and effective: large music type openly dis- 
persed; song titles in an attractive font: numerous, almost 
invariable, black-and-white illustrations of the song-texts;: a 
half-dozen full-page color plates of similar relevancy; these 
justify the claims made. 

Any adverse criticism of this book, and of the series in 
which it is integrated, must be directed to underlying educa- 
tional beliefs and not to the manner in which they are worked 
out: for seldom has a series of textbooks embodied more con- 
sistently, wisely, skillfully and persuadingly the beliefs of its 
authors. The educational faith espoused, however, is not nar- 
row; it is broad, and fully abreast of modern thought. Never- 
theless it is not a faith to which all persons will subscribe, 
any more than all will subscribe to any one religious or politi- 
cal faith. 

A cardinal point of the faith that underlies this system is 
that the interest and attractiveness of song, to children, inhere 
largely, if not principally, in the words, and that words which 
deal with objects or subjects fascinating to children must be 
diligently, if not primarily, sought. But the interests of 
children are conceived here, as usually, to be almost wholly 


what we may term mundane, material, or sensory. Perhaps 
“interests” are that: but moods, other than the excitations of 
responses to stimuli, are also experienced by children, and 


(since they are in the domain addressed by music) should hold 
large place in the provisions made for singing. Those who 
believe that the essential value of music inheres in its posses- 
sion of what is absent from all “not-musics’—namely tone— 
and in the evocations of tonal address, will therefore be some- 
what dissatisfied. Another article of faith is that sight singing 
ability can and must be attained; and to some extent musical 
experience—though not to a greater extent than in other series— 
is thereby restricted. (The headmaster of a London, England, 
school, whose pupils sang with rapt delight songs of Schubert, 
Schumann, and even Brahms, said to this reviewer, when our 
American practice had been described: “But surely you would 
not restrict the children to the poor little ditties that they 
can get by their own efforts.) Also, the deft incornoration 
of some features of eurhythmics in the course—an achieve- 
ment of signal merit—is somewhat lessened in value by em- 
ploying the rhythmic practices almost wholly in the service 
of sight singing. The mood-values attached to rhythm, recog- 
nized so beautifully by Jaques Dalcroze, and made by him to 
develop sensitive musical appreciation, are thereby lost. 

All of these imperfections—if they are that—are greatly 
minimized by wise treatment. While the titles and texts of songs 
often suggest commonplace sensory interests, the music itself 
(if one takes it out of- reach of the clamorous words) is 
almost uniformly of high quality. The rigors of sight singing 
are beautifully relieved by excellent employment of the 
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song-study or rote-note plan, and also by the very use of 
eurhythmics which was criticized above for being incomplete. 
And children are led to move beyond the song-story and into 
the field of tone by having those who play instruments bring 
they and their 


them to the classroom and play the songs 
companions sing. 
That children will take delight in this blending of music 


into the everyday interests of their lives—whether some of us 
music-worshipers like it or not—is a foregone conclusion. And 
who shall say that the outcomes in later life will be found in 
any respect lacking? —Will Earhart 

Music of Latin America, by Nicholas Slonimsky. [New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 234 pp. $3.50.] 

There have been many books published recently which deal 
with the historical, geographical, political, social, and commer- 
cial aspects of Latin American life. In the new work of 
Nicholas Slonimsky we have the first full-length book in Eng- 
lish concerned exclusively with Latin American music. The 
author is well qualified for an assignment which he undertook 
only after having travelled extensively in the twenty Latin 
American countries of the Pan American Union. He has met 
the performers, composers, and conductors of those countries; 
has heard the artists, the orchestras, the radio concerts; has 
performed with and for the Latin Americans. He thus brings 
to his task of writing a wealth of information which he 
obtained first hand. 

Slonimsky first makes comments of a general nature, treat- 
ing of the composers and the societies of which they are a 
part. He has a good chapter on folklore in which he discusses 
the songs, dances, and instruments of the people, going into 
considerable detail as to the rhythmic and tonal structure of 
the forms employed. There is a dance map which names and 
locates the principal dances, much like the dance map first 
promulgated on the back cover of a pamphlet published by the 
University of Chile. 

Music in the twenty Latin Republics is then presented by 
taking the countries in alphabetical order and introducing their 
composers, again alphabetically. The author knows most of 
these musicians and not only lists many of their works, but 
gives information as to their personalities. It is perhaps in- 
evitable that there are some omissions. For example, it seems 
likely that Maria Luisa Septilveda of Chile and Rosa Mercedes 
de Morales of Peru, through their investigations in the realm 
of folklore and their original songs for children, have con- 
tributed as largely as many men. Perhaps Mr. Slonimsky 
does not rate vocal compositions as worthy of mention along- 
side music for instruments. And such figures as Sixto Duran, 
composer and musicologist of Equador, Jose Ignacio Escobar, 
the Colombian historian, are worthy of inclusion. 

There is one other error which should be corrected. Heitor 
Villa-Lobos is indeed General Director of Music Education, but 
of the Federal District of Rio de Janeiro, not the great country 
of Brazil. He has no more authority over music education in 
Sao Paulo, Recife, Porte Alegre and other cities than does the 
Director of Music in Washington, D.C. over music education 
in Cleveland, Pittsburgh or Detroit. Villa-Lobos is the greatest 


figure in Latin American music and needs no erroneous 
build-up. 
Mr. Slonimsky’s book is well illustrated with reproductions 


There is a good index and an exceedingly 
of Latin American musicians, songs, and 
dances, and musical instruments. For anyone seeking informa- 
tion on Latin American music, this book will serve as an 
interesting and helpful introduction. —John W. Beattie 


of photographs. 
valuable dictionary 


ORATORIO 


The Temple, by Joseph W. Clokey. [New York: J. Fischer 
& Bro. Oratorio for soli and chorus of mixed voices with 
accompaniment of organ or piano. Orchestral accompaniment 
available. Performance time: one hour. No. 8064—80c.] 


A careful examination of this work leads one to agree with 
the statement of Howard D. McKinney in the foreword: “An 
impressive addition to American choral literature.” The work 
consists of poems selected from the 164 that comprise The 
Temple, a collection of religious poetry by George Herbert 
(1593-1632). 

Provision is made for audience participation in four of the 
fifteen numbers. These four are hymns with countermelodies 
in which the melody may be sung by the audience or congre- 
gation, the countermelody by the chorus. This feature may 
have special usefulness, particularly for church presentation. 

There are few technical difficulties. Good high-school cho- 
ruses would find it relatively easy to prepare a performance 
with either professional or school soloists. There is a full 
solo for each member of a mixed quartet, the tenor solo being 
optional for soprano, and a duet for two sopranos. 

Many will find this oratorio a practical and rewarding piece 
for either church or school. —Francis Findlay 
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1945 Releases of Superior Merit 


OCTAVO MUSIC 





MIXED VOICES 7||—Eternal Father (Navy Hymn)— 
2015—Praise We Sing To Thee—Morten J. Luvaas .15 PE. TE is aieccnkspobiticns acini vaste 15 
2016—Master Speak To Me—Morten J. Luvaas.... .15 MALE VOICES 
5077—Alleluia, Sing To God—Griffith J. Jones... .15 2505—Praise We Sing To Thee—Morten J. Luvaas «15 
5078—The Gladsome News—A. Moller-Holst........ 02 5525—Rise Up, O Men of God—Griffith J. Jones .15 
——— TeEHLE YoIcS 
7035—Agnus Dei—Kalinnikof-Matterling ................ 12 — he =e To pag oF ae hey Luyaas — 
7036—Miseridordias Domine—Durante-Matterling 12 6032—Shepherds Come—A. Moller-Holst.............. ‘ 
7037—O Praise Him—Tschaikowsky-Matterling...... AS CHORAL COLLECTIONS 
7038—Salvation Is Created—Tschnesnokoff- 
| tt en RI eet Ea AS 9006—Choral Festical Series No. !—William 

7039—Nunc Dimittis (with Gloria) — Kukel. Eight favorite anthems arranged 

{ Gretchaninoff-Matterling .........:cccescecseeees 15 for a complete Festival Program of a 

: 7040—O Lord, Restore Our Sou's—Shvedor- general church Festival Program................ .25 

f _ SURE eo 15 Inter-Americana—Folk Songs with Descants 

i 8017—Whoso Dwelleth—A. R. Lamont.........0....0.00.. 5 SSA. Beatrice & Max Krone. Expertly 

| 8018—Hymn For Ascension—Kenneth Runkel arranged Folk Tunes which are favorites 

: COMTNND GOWIEE oiccscn-snccasencesvesescosecsssecsseees 16 of our Southern neighbors, also featured 
8019—Hail Festal Day—Kenneth Runkel are percussion accompaniments with sug- 

SUNN: UNE cscskcniinssecscssonsirepsncosscosesearis 16 gested dance routines and folk games.... .50 
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B-63—728th M. P. Battalion—L. Fogelberg.................ccccccccesssssesesesseeensuteeecseensnees 1.00 
B-64—Poem—Fibich-Buchtel  ............c.cccccscssssosssvssssscssssesesseesessssesesssensess Full Band 1.50 
Sym. Band 2.50 
B-65—Legende—James Gillette .................scsscesessessssseeeecsessseeseseeseseeees Full Band 4.00 
Sym. Band 6.00 
B-66—Lincoln Lyric Overture—Newell Long. ....c.ceccccccccesesescseeesneneeees Full Band 4.50 





A MELODY TIME BAND BOOK—Forrest L. Buchtel 


A very first band program book which can be 
used as a companion book to any band method. 
All the band melodies (unison and harmonized) 
are carefully graded and easy enough for the 
young beginner after only a few weeks of pre- 
liminary instruction. A rare opportunity to program 
your beginners after a couple months of instruc- 
tion. Full band instrumentation. 


Parts—35¢ Pa. Conductor—$1.00 


Pa. Accordian—$1.00 
~ r 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO. pubistes 


14 WEST LAKE STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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STRINGS 


Violin Ventures, by Russell Webber. [New York: G. Schirmer, 
Inc. sole selling agent. Beginning violin method: Foundation 
Technic with melodic development for Private, Group, or Class 
Lessons. Books I and 2 A $1.00 ea.] 

An elaborately developed method which aims to make violin 
teaching “foolproof” through the stressing of devices and pre- 
playing drills for each hand. A division of difficulties is main- 
tained by memorizing the fingering of little melodies and plav- 
ing them pizzicato before attempting the use of the bow. “B” 
parts are included which are intended for student rather than 
teacher use. Easy double-stops are provided early in the book. 

The books are a little confusing because they contain so 
much explanatory material. It would be better to provide a 
separate teacher’s manual containing these instructions, thus 
leaving space for more musical material on the various prob- 
lems introduced. The devices suggested are in many respects 
admirable but can be over-emphasized. —Frances Forster 


Three Intermezzi, by Johannes Brahms, transe. by Paul 
Miersch. {New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. Violin and piano— 
Intermezzo, Opus 116, No. 6, 50c: Opus 118, No. 2, 75c. Violin 
or cello and piano—Intermezzo, Opus 116, No. 4, 60c.] As an 
aid to first-hand acquaintance with some of the shorter works 
of Brahms, these pieces are an addition to violin repertoire. 
Due to the use of two instruments of such differing tone 
quality as the violin and piano, they lose some of their beauty 
and therefore are not as satisfying as the original piano solo 
versions They are not difficult and are carefully edited for 
bowing and fingerings. —Dorotha R. Matson 


Sonata No. 2 for cello and piano, by Bohuslav Martinu. 
[New York: Associated Music Publishers, Inc. $3.00.] This 


work is in three movements and is not too lengthy. It is 
interesting and stimulating music, probably more fun for the 
performer than for the listener. It demands experience with 


unusual harmonies and frequently changing meter. The parts 
are well edited. —Dorotha R. Matson 


Serenade for string orchestra, by Alexander Semmler. [New 
York Associated Music Publishers, Inc. Score $1.75; parts 
40c ea.] This is a composition of merit but beyond the capac- 
ity of most student orchestras. Advanced and well-balanced 
string groups might make a good program number of it. 

—Paul Rolland 


WOODWIND 


Duet in C Major for Flute or Oboe or Clarinet and Bassoon, 
by Beethoven, edited by Jack Spratt. [St. Louis: Jack Spratt 
Woodwind Shop. $1.00.] 

The C Major Duet is one of the three written originally for 
two bassoons The music is in three movements and is de- 
lightful to play. This reviewer has programmed the Duo two 
or three different times in the past, using clarinet and bassoon. 
The grade of difficulty would be no more than medium. 

Although this statement does not relate to the above-men- 
tioned composition, I think woodwind teachers and players will 
welcome the information that this same publisher has pub- 
lished woodwind fingering charts for the more unusual instru- 
ments—military system oboe, French bassoon, and Sarruso- 
phone—at 25c each. —George Waln 


PIANO 


Coal Scuttle Blues, by Ernest Bacon and Otto Luening. 
[New York: Associated Music Publishers, Inc. Two copies 
$1.50.] Here is a humorous work in the modern idiom com- 
posed with serious intention. It will be popular with those 
students and teachers who want something showing interesting 
rhythmic and phrase effects, delicately shifting harmonies, and 
a wide variety of dynamics without going into inferior devices. 

—Raymond Burrows 


Allegro Brillant, by Felix Mendelssohn, arr. for two pianos 

four hands by Pierre Luboshutz. [New York: J. Fischer & 
Bro. $2.50 per set. No. 8027.] Luboshutz brings us an ex- 
tremely virtuose setting which is more grateful in its present 
form than in the original. For advanced players and concert 
artists who are willing to use transcriptions, this number will 
be a sure success. —Raymond Burrows 


Banjo-Pickaninnies, by T. Robin MacLachlan, arr. by Stan- 
ford King [New York: Harold Flammer, Inc. 40c.] An 
addition to the four-hand repertory of second-grade level. 

—Raymond Burrows 


Oh! Susanna, by Stephen Foster, arr. by Stanford King. 
{New York: Harold Flammer, Inc. 30c.] An extremely sim- 
ple and effective four-hand setting of Foster’s melody which 
has become an American tradition. —Raymond Burrows 


Swiss Waltz, by Stanford King. [New York: Harold Flam- 
mer, In 40c.] A simple number which will provide reading 
practice for elementary students. —Raymond Burrows 


Holiday for Strings, by David Rose. [New York: Bregman, 
Vocco & Conn, Inc. T5c.] David Rose has set this extremely 
popular number for two pianists in a version which is playable 
and interesting. All of the charm of the original number is 
retained. —Raymond Burrows 


Melodie, from “Orpheus and Eurydice,” by C. W. Gluck, 
arr. by Pierre Luboshutz [New York: J. Fischer & Bro. 
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75e.] Pierre Luboshutz has set this attractive tune from 
Gluck’s opera with his usual sensitive musicianship. The 
number is one of those attractive pieces which uses the two- 
piano medium for its combination of melodies and responses 
rather than for a thick, heavy effect. A delightful study in 
phrasing and subtle dynamics for pianists with three or more 
years experience. —Raymond Burrows 


Prelude and Fugue in G Major, by J. S. Bach, transc. by 
Silvio Scionti. [New York: G. Ricordi & Co. Inc. $1.00.] 
This transcription takes its place among the moderately diffi- 
cult works for two pianos. The legato running passages in the 
Prelude and the articulation of the subject entrance in the 
Fugue both gain from the two-piano setting. 

—Raymond Burrows 


CHORAL 


John Church Co., Philadelphia, Theodore Presser Co., Dis- 
tributors: 

Buzzy Bizness, by Charles Huerter. SSAA, a cappella. 16c. 
This is a delightful number for four-part women’s voices. 
The words are whimsical and offer relief from hackneyed sub- 
jects. The harmonic treatment is colorful. The song provides 
splendid opportunity for expressive and interpretive powers. 

—Mathilda A. Heck 


Oliver Ditson Co., Philadelphia, Theodore Presser Co., Dis- 
tributors: 

(1) Swansea Town, arr. by Danforth Simonton. TTBB, a 
cappella. 15e. Very good arrangement for young men’s 
voices. The arranger took especial care to provide a compass 
that is reasonable, and to make the voice leading interesting. 

(2) A Saga of the Sea, by Emile Paladilhe, arr. by Nicholas 
Douty. SSA. 15e. <A very interesting number with piano 
accompaniment. Has colorful rhythmic and harmonic treat- 
ment which a fine group would enjoy. —Mathilda A. Heck 


Gamble Hinged Music Co., Chicago: 

(1) By Night, By Day, by Robert Hernried. SATB, a cap- 
pella. 16c. Written in the style of a simple madrigal, this 
composition has sincerity and interest and would give variety 
to any program. 

(2) Jesus, Jesus Rest Your Head, harmonized and arr. by 
Russell Watson. SSA, accomp’d. 16e. A very charming 
harmonization of a Christmas carol from the Appalachian 
Mountains. Mr. Watson has retained the sincerity of the 
original melody with appropriate simple, harmonic treatment. 

(3) The Christ Child, arr. by N. Lindsay Norden. SATB and 
solo, a cappella. 15c. This is an adaptation of one of the 
famous Christmas songs by Peter Cornelius for mixed chorus 
and soprano or tenor solo. Mr. Norden has utilized the piano 
accompaniment as the chorus background with the solo voice 
using the original melody. The melody has exceptional beauty 
and poignancy. Unfortunately, the English words do not 
always fit the melodic phrase. However, if given a sympa- 
thetic and sensitive reading, this number could have outstand- 
ing beauty. 

(4) Gloria Patri, by Palestrina, arr. by Wayne Howorth. 
SATB, a cappella. 12c. Within the capabilities of every high- 
school mixed chorus, the Howorth arrangement is an effective 
number. It may be sung antiphonally by two choirs or by 
choir and quartet. Two typographical errors which crept into 
the last page will no doubt be taken care of in the next edition. 

—Mathilda A. Heck 


(1) Send Forth Thy Spirit, by Schuetky, arr. by Wayne 
Howorth. SATB, accomp’d. 15c. If you cannot use the very 
fine seven-part arrangement of “Send Forth Thy Spirit,” this 
is a good, effective and well arranged substitute. 

(2) I Have Twelfe Oxen, by Grant Fletcher. SATB, a cap-. 
pella. 18c. A fine concert number. Good for diction, precision,» 
crispness, and contrast. —J. Russell Paxton 


The H. W. Gray Co. Inc., New York 


(1) The Reproaches, arr. by Clarence Dickinson. SATB, a 
cappella. 16c. A shortened version arranged for antiphonal 
choir, SA, and chancel choir of mixed voices. Solo is in 
Gregorian style, and lies within a medium range for the voice. 
Good number. Usually used on Good Friday. Effective and 
true to style. @ (2) On Palm Sunday, by W. A. Goldsworthy. 
SATB, organ accomp’t. 20c. Very good number, long, but has 
effective climaxes. For four-part mixed and two-part junior 
choir. Organ accompaniment is a bass ostenuto in a steady, 
slow march rhythm. Changes of key give nice contrast. Text 
and music beautifully wedded. Easy number. Voices fre- 
quently sing in unison, but number is choral and will sound 
big and majestic. @e (3) Alleluia, by Wilbur Hollman. SATB, 
a cappella. 16c. Number is bright and spirited. Composer 
achieves this effect by frequent and sudden modulations to 
neighboring but not related keys. Some of these changes sound 
forced and are too sudden. Introduction and conclusion has 
treble voices chanting alleluia in 4/8 time against 3/8 time in 
the bass. Middle section has theme which after announced by 
bass is taken by each voice in turn; however, the treatment is 
homophonic. « (4) Jesus Christ Is Risen, by Ralph E. Marr- 
yott. SATB, a cappella. 18c. A carol-anthem. Good number. 
Medium difficulty. Choral arrangement has the simplicity of 
a carol. Composer uses harmonic minor throughout and also 
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colorful and interesting chords. Although religious in text, the 
harmony does not lend reverence. Has a short soprano solo 
which could be sung by a junior choir. © (5) The Prayer of 
the Master, by Mark Andrews. SATB, accomp’d. 15c. Good 
anthem. Easy. Organ accompaniment does not duplicate voice 
parts Suitable for Lent or general use. This is a gem in 
simplicity and creates an awesome and religious mood. Begins 
with recitative for baritone or contralto soloist. « (6) O Lord, 
Support Us, by Newton H. Pashley. SATB, a cappella. 15c. 


Good anthem Eight parts—full. Written in the style of 
Russian church music. Sounds reverent and like a_ real 
prayer Good text. —Rose Marie Grentzer 


Harms, Inc., New York: 

Don’t Fence Me In, by Cole Porter, arr. by William Stickles. 
SA or TB, accomp’d. 15c ea.; SSA, accomp’d. l6c; TTBB, 
accomp’'d l6c. A good recreational number. tange satisfac- 
tory. Not difficult. -William R. Sur 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York: 


Choral Church Music: (1) Go thou, in life’s fair morning, 
by William A. Wolf. SATB, with alto solo, organ accomp't. 
lie A number which might help vary a program prepared 


for church performance. 

(2) Magnificat and Nune Dimittis, by Chester H. Beebe. 
SATB, organ accomp't. 20c. An easy and attractive setting 
for church use. 

(3) A mighty fortress is our God, by Carl F. Mueller. SATB, 
accomp’'d l6c. An exciting paraphrase of Luther’s old tune. 
Splendid number for general use or in celebration of VJ Day. 

(4) Behold us, Lord, a little space, by Harvey Gaul. SATB, 
organ accomp't. l6ec. Forceful setting to a splendid text. 
Difficult voice parts and accompaniment. Appropriate for 
church choir. 

(5) Into the woods my Master went, by Harry Rowe Shelley. 
SATB, accomp’d. 15e A beautiful and effective setting of 
Sidney Lanier’s well-known poem. 

(6) We Fight for Peace, by Bruno Huhn. SSA, accomp’d. 


12 A simple and sincere prayer for peace. Easy. 
(7) Now Thank we all our God, by Carl F. Mueller. SSA, 
accomp'd. l6e. Splendid harmonization and arrangement of 


this grand old chorale. Would be best for very large chorus 
as absence of male voices makes it difficult to get the force 
needed for this number. 

(8) I wonder as I wander, arr. by John Jacob Niles and 


Lewis Henry Horton. SSA, accomp’d. 15e. A satisfactory 
arrangement of this very beautiful and quaint Appalachian 
carol All three voices share the melody. Third part has 


frequent low G’s. 

(9) Our strength is in the Lord, by Douglas W. Gallez. 
TTBB, organ accomp't. l6e. A manly setting of a strong 
text Performers and audience would be uplifted by the com- 
position. Recommended. —Frank C. Biddle 


R. L. Huntzinger, Inc., New York, The Willis Music Co., Cin- 
cinnati, sole selling agents: 

(1) The Guiding Shepherd, by Margaret Bronson. SATB, 
accomp’d. 15« This number is based (rather freely in places) 
on the air for the G string by Bach. The meiody appears 
intermingled in all the parts. To be thoroughly effective in 
places where single voice parts are used, would require ex- 
cellent quality of voices to keep its interest. Best suited for 
quartet in non-liturgical church service. Not a particularly 
good school number. 

(2) Song of the Reapers, by Richard Kieserling. SATB, 
accomp’d. 20c. A Thanksgiving anthem. Folk chorus at the 
beginning, followed by two-part chorus of women, with same 
general plan repeated by men, and third time by full chorus. 
Returns to original theme by full choir with a concluding sec- 
tion of new material sung majestically. 

(3) Our Flag, by Geoffrey O'Hara, arr. by Bryceson Treharne. 
SA or TB, SSA, TTBB, SATB, accomp’d. 15c ea. The best 
arrangements are four-part mixed and four-part male. Three- 
part female is good. Two-part arrangement does not make 
possible the thrilling climaxes. The text is very suitable for 
the time, the music dynamic and festal.—C. Wesley Andersen 


Russian-American Music Publ. Inc., New York 

The Song of Liberation, by D. Shostakovich, adaptation by 
D. J. Grunes, choral arrangement by Hugh Ross. SATB, ac- 
comp’d. L5« Effective, patriotic song, simply arranged, and 
worthy on any type of program. —Joseph A. Leeder 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 
(1) Here Am I, O Land of Mine, by Carl F. Mueller. SSAA, 
a cappella. l5c. A text somewhat loftier than the run-of-mine 
patriotic songs poured out since ‘41. Composer has clothed it 
very fittingly. Optional low Eb for second alto. @ (2) Lau- 
damus Te (We Praise Thee), by Carl F. Mueller. SSAA, a 
cappella. 15c. This is a well written anthem of praise with 
splendid echo quartet effects. Plenty of power needed at times 
and much restraint at others. © (3) All My Heart This Night 
Rejoices, by Carl F. Mueller. SSAA, a cappella. l6c. Ar- 
ranged from the original SATB. Light, joyous Christmas num- 
ber with ad lib echo quartet. Staccato effects stressed through- 
out. « (4) God Bless Our Native Land (Patriotic Anthem), 
by Carl F. Mueller. SSAA, a cappella. 12c. Another of the 
patriotic anthems. Majestic in text and dignified in music. 
High Bb for soprano optional in final measure. 
—George F. Strickling 
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M. Witmark & Sons, New York: 

(1) My Prayer for Today, by Egbert Van Alstyne and Gene 
Arnold, arr. by Douglas MacLean. SATB, accomp’d. 15c. An 
easy anthem suitable for general use. Part writing is interest- 
ing and the range of all the parts is reasonable. Recommended 
for the small or inexperienced choir. 

(2) Lord of the Worlds Above, by Roland Diggle. SATB, 
organ accomp’t. 16c. An anthem that choirs will enjoy sing- 
ing. It is moderately difficult and requires a good section of 
tenors and basses. The message is appropriate to any portion 
of the church year. 

(3) Grant Us Thy Peace, by Roland Diggle. SSA, accomp’d. 
15e. Easy and very effective, good part writing, range suitable 
for singers of any age. Excellent for use as a choral response 
at the close of a service. 

(4) All People That On Earth Do Dwell, by Roland Diggle. 
SATB, accomp’d. 16c. <A _ stirring setting of the doxology. 
This requires an experienced choir to secure a satisfactory 
performance. The tenor and bass sections of the choir must 
be strong. 

(5) Lord, Who Shall Dwell in Thy Tabernacle, by Roland 
Diggle. SATB, accomp’d. l16c. A moderately difficult setting 
of verses 1, 2, 3 and 7 of Psalm XV. tange is suitable. Re- 
quires a strong choir of experienced singers. 

(6) Incline Thine Ear, Oh Lord, by Alexander Arkhangelsky, 
arr. by Max T. Krone. SSA, accomp’t. opt. 15c. Excellent 
setting for women’s voices. Moderately difficult. A strong 
alto section is needed. tecommended for high school, college 
or church choir. 

(7) Blessings Of Peace, by Alexander Arkhangelsky, arr. by 
Max T. Krone. SSA, accomp’t. opt. l6c. An effective arrange- 
ment for women’s voices. Requires a good section of altos. 
Moderately difficult. Recommended for use by large high-school 
or college group. 

(8) Too-Ra-Loo-Ra-Loo-Ral, That's An Irish Lullaby, by 
J. R. Shannon, arr. by Douglas MacLean. SA and SAB, 
accomp’d. 15c. ea. Good arrangement, easy to perform. SA 
fine for use with junior high pupils. SAB suitable for junior 
or senior high school. Fine encore material. 

(9) Auntie Skinner’s Chicken Dinner, by Theodore Morse, 
arr. by Douglas MacLean. SAB, accomp’d. 15e. Boys and 
girls will enjoy singing this easy arrangement. A good novelty 
or encore number. —William R. Sur 


The Willis Music Company, Cincinnati: 
(1) In the Silent Night, by S. Rachmaninoff, arr. by Bryceson 


Treharne. SSA, accomp’'d. 12¢c. Suitable for senior high- 
school girls’ choir. Ample independence of melodic line in all 
parts makes this a very interesting number. Quiet opening 
and closing sections with excellent climax in the middle sec- 
tion. 

(2) Mistah Rabbit, setting by Bryceson Treharne. SSA-TB 
or SATB or SAAB, a cappella. 15c. A humorous plantation 


folk song. The arranger has shown a kindness to those help- 
ful second altos whom we so often impose upon to assist our 
tenor sections by writing in a duplication of the tenor part at 
the alto reading level. Interesting in melody and rhythm, 
good syncopation in all parts at all times. 

(3) Two Little Kittens, setting by Bryceson Treharne. SA, 
accomp’d. 12c. This is a setting of a Vermont folk song. It 
tells an interesting story about two kittens. Suitable to the 
junior high-school level, the music is very easily mastered. 

(4) The Knight of the Raven Black Plume, setting by 
Bryceson Treharne. SSATBB, accomp’d. 20c. This number 
for six-part choir is arranged from an early American melody. 
Generally speaking, neither the text nor the music would ap- 
peal to an entire high-school choir, although it would probably 
go well sung by a smaller group or by a college ensemble. The 
rhythm has a tendency to become monotonous but interest 
would be gained from the interplay of the melody in the sev- 
eral parts. —C. Wesley Andersen 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York 

Three Choruses from Alice in Wonderland, by Irving Gifford 
Fine: I. The Lobster Quadrille; II. Lullaby of the Duchess; 
Ill. Father William. SSA, accomp’d. l16c ea. Clever novelty 
numbers and well written. They make a nice group for a 
program. Interesting and good contrasts. All three should 
be performed at one time. Piano accompaniment is charming 
and indispensable. College level. Medium difficulty. 


Victor Herbert Favorites, transc. by Douglas MacLean. SSA. 
18e. Good numbers. Easy. Collection of the well-known and 
more popular Victor Herbert numbers. Designed for festival 
performance with band, orchestra or piano duet for accom- 
paniment. Accompaniment must be ordered separately. 

—Rose Marie Grentzer 
ORGAN 


Ninety Interludes for Organ for use in the church service, 
collected and arr. by Clarence Dickinson. {New York: The 
H. W. Gray Co. Ine. $2.50.] As “musical mortar” to fill in 
an otherwise rugged church service, these four- to sixteen- 
measure interludes will help the busy or amateur service or- 
ganist. Range from Chopin’s “Raindrop” prelude up and 
down to Bach, Franck, Schumann, Dickinson, and Strauss. 
Easy to moderate difficult. 


Easter Procession of the Moravian Brethren, by Harvey Gaul. 
{New York: The H. W. Gray Co. Ine. 7T5c.] Picturesque 
stringing together of two Easter hymns known to the Moravi- 
ans, effective on larger organs, but not Gaul’s best work. 

—D. Sterling Wheelwright 
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You can sing nothing timelier than these two victory songs 


A SONG FOR PEACE 


BY KATHERINE K. Davis 
Words by John Greenleaf Whittier 
SSA—SATB—TTBB 


| | 
| | 
| | 
= | 
| FOREVER FREE 
| BY CHANNING LEFEBVRE | 
| | 
| | 


Words by Fairfax Downey 
SSA—SATB—TTBB 


16 cents each 


17 West 46th St., New York 19,N. Y. 
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Accredited courses in Music Education, 
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Organ, Theory and Composition. 
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elor of Arts Degree in Music. 


A Professional School With 
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A Distinguished Faculty 


The course in Public School Music is 
designed to train the prospective teacher 
of music in the schools to meet the re- 
quirements of the Boards of Education 
in various states. 
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‘Quality in Methods and Studies 


TRUMPET — DONALD S. REINHARDT’S 


BASIC STUDIES FOR THE BEGINNER ON TRUMPET (CORNET). . $1.25 

SELECTION OF CONCONE STUDIES—Compiled and Arranged 
RR ene Cade 75 

PIVOT SYSTEM FOR TRUMPET—A Complete Manual with Studies. 2.00 


TROMBONE — 
re STUDIES FOR THE BEGINNER ON TROMBONE (BARI- 
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TWENTY-SIX STUDIES OF MEDIUM DIFFICULTY............... 1.50 


(Formerly Vol. 2 of Modern Method) 
ANTON HORNER 





HORN — 
PRIMARY STUDIES FOR THE FRENCH HORN................. $1.50 
O. SEVCIK 
VIOLA — Opus 1—Part 1 
EXERCISES IN THE FIRST POSITION transcribed for VIOLA by 
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published by 
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with English lyrics for 
four choirs 
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AMOR 
BESAME MUCHO 
BAIA 
BRAZIL 
MAGIC IS THE MOONLIGHT 
STARS IN YOUR EYES 
THREE CABALLEROS 
TIc0-Tic0 


YOU BELONG TO MY HEART 
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which is not. The teacher can utilize 
this law of learning by giving the pupil 
simple little tunes to play so that he can 
read them off and have them sound like 
something. If he learns to play from 
both staves from the start, his satisfac- 
tion will be all. the greater, since com- 
bined sounds are musically richer than 
single-line melodies. Formerly, pupils 
were taught to read the treble staff first, 
and much later, the bass, and conse- 
quently read the bass with less facility. 
More recently, pupils have been given 
single-line melodies which are divided 
between the staves. This is a much bet- 
ter procedure, but is often carried on too 
long. If the pupil does not have to com- 
bine notes from both staves early in his 
career, he will find this, too, a bogey. 

\ll teachers realize the importance of 
practice, but not all realize that it is not 
enough merely to tell the pupil to prac- 
tice. He must know how to practice: 
that a daily session, even though short, 
is better than no practice for several 
days and then a practice period of several 
hours; that there is much time wasted 
in aimlessly going through things in- 
stead of concentrating on the difficult 
passages; and that he must be alert and 
conscious of what he is doing. 

Choosing teaching material is one of 
the important factors in the pupil’s suc 
cess or lack of it in learning. Each new 
thing should present a new problem, yet 
not represent so decided a jump in diffi- 
culty that it will confuse the pupil. .Fur- 
thermore, each pupil has his own rate of 
progress which the teacher should ascer- 
tain, so that the material he gives the 
pupil to play is within the scope of his 
ability. ‘ 

We have seen, however, that insight— 
seeing relationships, perceiving group- 
ings—is the most important learning aid. 
With this in mind, we can see that elab- 
orate drill in recognizing isolated notes 
has practically no beneficial effect on 
music reading. Spelling notes is not 
reading music. Far more efficacious than 
note drills is to point out to the pupil 
that individual notes are parts of patterns 
which either ascend or descend stepwise 
or by skips of various intervals. 

Of course, in order to follow these 
patterns, the pupil must know where to 
start. If he is taught to associate the 
staff lines and spaces with specific keys 
on the piano, he can locate a note far 
more quickly than if he learns to give the 
letter name of the note and then to find 
the key of that name on the keyboard. 
Unfortunately, this is very difficult for 
the teacher to control because helpful 
parents or playmates insist on teaching 
the child to name the lines and spaces by 
some such sentence as “Every good boy 
does fine,” in which the initial letters are 
the names of the successive treble staff 
lines. Using this rigamarole, the pupil 
sees that a note is on the third line of the 
treble staff, says to himself, “Every good 
boy, B,” and then finds B on the key- 
board. Campbell gives the information 
that, according to William James, it 
takes only one-tenth of a second to see 


the note and find the key, but one and a 
half to two seconds to see the note, name 
it, and then find the key.“ This may be 
the reason why some preschool children 
learn to read music far more easily than 
some ddults. The young child, since he 
has little knowledge of letters, makes the 
note-key association directly, while the 
adult feels that he must name every note 
before playing it. 

This note-key association is very easily 
built up by teaching the pupil to locate 
just two pairs of notes of the keyboard— 
line one (middle E) and space one 
(middle F) in the treble, and line one 
(low G) and space one (low A) in the 
bass. From these he can quickly locate 
the other lines or spaces by skipping 
every other white key from the key for 
the lowest line or space. Very soon, he 
comes to associate a given line or space 
with a given key without first having to 
locate the lowest one. If he is taught 
by this method, he does not confuse bass 
and treble, and does not play notes cor- 
rectly so far as letter name is concerned 
but in the wrong octave. 


© 


When the pupil learns to make the 
note-key association to locate the first 
note of a piece, he can go on from there 
by noticing the direction and intervals 
between notes. He should be taught that 
notes ascending the staff indicate rising 
pitches played to the right on the key- 
board, and vice versa; that notes on an 
adjoining line and space are next to each 
other on the keyboard; and that a note 
on a line followed by a note on the next 
line involves a skip of a third, and that 
the same is true of notes on consecutive 
spaces. He should also learn to associ- 
ate the appearance of a third with the 
feeling of distance between the two 
fingers involved in playing it. In the 
same way that he learns to perceive 
thirds, he can learn to perceive other in- 
tervals. It will help him if he notices 
that notes forming the odd-number inter- 
vals—the third, fifth, seventh, and ninth, 
are either both on lines or both on 
spaces, and that notes forming even-num- 
ber intervals are one on a line and one 
on a space. In reading chords, the pupil 
should notice the spacing or interval be- 
tween notes, not read the individual 
notes. 

Not only melodic units must be per- 
ceived, but rhythmic groupings as well. 
Recognition of these groupings does not 
depend so much on perceiving the form 
of notes (which determines their time 
value) as on perceiving their spacing on 
the staff. Wheelwright’s study showed 
an improvement in sight reading of 112 
per cent when the note symbols were 
spaced according to their time value— 
farther apart for notes of longer value, 
closer together for shorter notes.“ For 
this reason, it is important to give music 
in which the symbols are well spaced. 

In teaching the pupil to perceive 
rhythm, it is far better that he learn to 
recognize the relative lengths of the 
notes in a pattern than to name the time 
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value of each note. While the note by 
its location is a symbol for a sound, the 
pianist does not actually produce that 
sound; he sets in motion a mechanism 
which makes the sound. But he does 
control its duration. Through the physi- 
cal act of holding some tones longer than 
others, he actually produces the time 
pattern. Dalcroze was the first to say 
that rhythm, in order to be perceived, 
must be reacted to physically. Since 
then, most music educators have recog- 
nized this; yet rhythm is often still 
taught as an exercise in mathematics. 
While it is impractical to have the pupil 
march or dance to music in the average 
small studio, it is also unnecessary. By 
tapping the rhythm of a ‘piece he is to 
play, the pupil can sense it clearly enough 
to be able to produce it on the keyboard 
in connection with the pitches. Tapping 
is better than clapping, since the motion 
in tapping is similar to that used in play- 
ing. He must first learn to keep time 
with the music, that is, to feel the pulsa- 
tion. When he has this feeling for the 
regular, steady beat, he can be taught to 
recognize the quarter-note as the beat 
note, for in the first simple music that 
he plays this will be the unit. Then he 
can be introduced to the half-note as the 
two-beat note; the dotted half, the three- 
beat note; and the whole, the four-beat 
note. There is no sense in mentioning 
the fractional relation between these 
notes if the pupil is not far along enough 
at school to have studied fractions, and, 
even if he is, the important thing is for 
him to associate the proper number of 
beats with the form of the note. 

When the pupil is familiar with these 
note values, he can learn to recognize 
eighth-notes and to tap and play them 
two to a beat. Some teachers call these 
“quick notes” or “running notes,” but 
the danger in these terms is that the 
pupil will play them quickly, but indis- 
criminately, with no relation to the regu- 
lar beat. 

Of course, the pupil is told about these 
various note values as they occur in the 
music he is playing, not abstractly. If 
sixteenth-notes come up next, he learns 
that they are played four to a beat. If 
the dotted-quarter comes up first, he 
learns that it has the time of a quarter 
tied to an eighth. Since associating a 
new thing with something already 
familiar is a good teaching device, the 
pupil can be shown the second measure 
of America to see that the rhythm of 
“tis of thee” is that of the dotted-quar- 
ter and eighth. In the same way, he can 
associate the time of the dotted-eighth 
and sixteenth with the opening of 
America the Beautiful. 
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Compound time is most easily taught 
by emphasizing that the beat is no longer 
the quarter-note but a group of three 
eighths. Since each compound beat will 
consist of three parts, when quarter- 
notes occur, they receive two parts, 
dotted quarters, three parts, the dotted 
eighth, one and a half parts, and six- 
teenths, two to a part. 

Teachers used to insist that pupils 
count aloud. Some of them came to 
realize that some of the most faithful 
counters played the most out of time and 
that counting could be unrhythmic and 
often was. If the pupil counts as he taps 
the rhythmic pattern, he can translate it 
to the keyboard, no longer counting. The 
older pupil can count the number of 
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It means a lot when you're learning to play ‘o have an 
instrument that helps speed up your progress. An Elkhart 
saxophone, for instance, has special resilient steel springs 
that give the keys a fast ‘“‘flute-like” action. The scale is 
even and true throughout the entire register. The scientific 
mouthpiece helps you get a full round rich tone with 
effortless ease. Tone hole sockets are drawn up from the 
body (not soldered on) to assure a permanently leak proof 
instrument. These are only a few of the many “‘profes- 
sional” features of an Elkhart—America’s leading moder- 
ately priced saxophone. Ask the Elkhart dealer in your 
community to let you know when he has new Elkhart instru- 
ments for you to see and play. 
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FAMOUS | 
COLLEGE MEDLEYS | 


Hail West Virginia March 


Official March of West Virginia University. 
Arranged for band by Frank Panella. 


Full Band $1.00 Symphonic $1.75 











| 
Eyes of Texas March 
Arranged by Ellis Hall. 


Contains: 

Eyes of Texas—University of Texas 
Hail Hail Our Boys Will Shine 
The Balladors Song 


Full Band $1.00 
Orchestra Small 75c 


Symphonic $1.75 | 
Full $1.15 | 


On to Victory March 
by Lester Taylor (University of Pittsburgh) 


Full Band $1.00 
Orchestra Small 75c 
Piano Solo 40c 


Band, Orchestra and Piano Solo in same key. 


Full $1.15 


Butler Field March 


Arranged by Ellis Hall (Butler University) 
Full Band $1.00 Symphonic $1.75 


Brown Cheering Song 
Arranged by Ellis Hall 


Contains: 


Brown Cheering Song—Brown University | 
He's a Jolly Good Fellow 
Peruna—Southern Methodist University 
Full Band $1700 Symphonic $1.75 


Cornhusker March 
by A. F. Wendland (University of Nebraska) 


Full band $1.00 


Victory Song March 
by Thomas J. Quigley (Duquesne University) 


Full Band $1.00 


Orchestra Small 75c Full $1.15 


Georgia Tech March 
Arranged by Ellis Hall 


Contains: 


Trojan War Flag—University of So. California 
Rambling Wreck from Georgia Tech. 


Full Band $1.00 Symphonic $1.75 


Saber and Plow March 
by R. J. Dunn (A. & M. College of Texas) 


Full band $1.00 


Trojan Marching Song 
Arranged by Ellis Hall 


Contains: 


Trojan Marching Song 
Far Above Cuyugates Waters 
(Cornell University) 


Full band $1.00 


Tech Tartan March 
by Louis Panella (Carnegie Tech.) 


Full Band $1.00 Symphonic $1.75 


Order copies from your dealer 
or direct from the publishers. 


VOLKWEIN BROS., Inc. 


Music Publishers 
632-634 LIBERTY AVE. 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
TS Se TE 
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beats in the measure, but usually he does 
better to count just the beats, not the 
half beats or “ands,” since he very often 
gives these as much time as whole beats. 
Satis Coleman has worked out a sys- 
tem of terms for time values in which 
the number of syllables agrees with the 
number of notes to a beat, but in which 
measure is disregarded. “Tap” is the 
beat; “tap it,” two notes to a beat; “tap- 
per-rapper,” four notes to a beat; and 
“tappity,” three notes to a beat.” Though 
Mrs. Coleman does not dwell much on 
this system, I have found that, since it 
can be applied to practically any time 
pattern and involves expressing rhythm 
in two ways, by speaking and by tapping, 
it is a very efficacious method for helping 
the young child perceive time values. 
The pupil should learn not only to per- 
ceive the direction and distance between 
notes on the staff and the rhythmic pat- 
tern they form, but also how they are 
grouped to form phrases. For beginning 
pupils, the perception of the phrase is 
helped by the use of music to which there 
are words, so that he can identify the 
phrase with the line of poetry. Then, by 
listening to the playing of simple com- 
positions and indicating where he feels 
the cadences, he can become conscious of 
phrasing so that his reading is an intelli- 
gible expression, not merely the per- 
formance of a series of unrelated sounds. 
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For expressive playing, the pupil 
should learn from the outset not only to 
perceive the phrase but to shape it 
dynamically: finding the climax (usually 
the highest and longest note of the 
phrase) and making a crescendo to it, 
diminishing in a descending passage, em- 
phasizing the longer notes, slowing down 
for the conclusion, contrasting repeti- 
tions, etc. Rather than memorize (and 
probably forget) a list of definitions of 
dynamic marks he will learn to interpret 
them because they have meaning for him. 
After all, they are not placed in the 
music arbitrarily, but for an underlying 
musical reason. We learn from psychol- 
ogy that meaningful material is learned 
and retained far better than that which 
does not have meaning to the student. 

In addition to melodic and rhythmic 
units, the pupil should learn to perceive 
harmonic units also. As was pointed out 
earlier, notes which form familiar chords 
are perceived far more readily than iso- 
lated notes. Because of this the conven- 
tional teaching of scales and arpeggios is 
very constructive. The pupil gains ex- 
perience. with the major and minor keys 
and their tonic chords, and, if he also 
learns to recognize the dominant and 
diminished seventh chords and to feel 
modulation, he is familiar with an ade- 
quate amount of harmony to understand 
most of what he plays. He should have 
some work in harmonic analysis of com- 
positions he is playing to show him how 
to recognize the underlying chord in 
broken chord passages and how to recog- 
nize modulations so that he realizes key 
changes, even though the original key 
signature remains unchanged. If he 
senses in what key he is playing, he will 
not make mistakes in accidentals. 

The practice of scales and arpeggios 
not only helps to gain the raw materials 
for developing a sense of harmony; it 
also develops fingering habits. When a 
person who has formed these habits 
comes across scale or broken chord pas- 
sages in the music he is playing, he un- 
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LORENZ PRESENTS... 


New 1945 Publications for School 





OCTAVO CHORUSES 


ROMANCE (Rubinstein). New words to this 
beautiful song. S. A. T. B. (Octavo No. 2128) 
and S. S. A. (Octavo No. 6089). 


SERENADE (Lemare). An intriguing double 
rhyme makes the words unusual in this 
arrangement of Andantino. Two-part 
(Octavo No. 5164). (Editions for T. T. B. B. 
and S. S. A. also published.) 


THE BIG ROCK CANDY MOUNTAINS (Hobo 
Song). The folk song that describes the 
dream of every hobo. Catchy arrangement 
with whistling effects. S. A. B. (Octavo No. 


7108) and Boys’ Two-Part (Octavo No. 
5518). 


HOME, SWEET HOME AROUND THE WORLD 
(Lorenz). The old tune is humorously treated 
in the musical style of six countries. Good 
for the close of a program. S. S. A. (Octavo 
No. 6090). (Editions for Two-part, S. A. B., 
and §. A. T. B. also published.) 





Note that these six new choruses are 
typical of Lorenz's three specialties: 


1 Vocal arrangements of familiar 
classics. 


2. Simple and singable arrange- 
ments of folk songs. 


3. Humorous songs and novelties 
for varying concert programs. 











MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT 
THE MINISTER'S AUNT. (Yale and Lone) 


Here is a program 
which will be particu- 
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larly effective in the 





small community. It is 
designed for church 
choirs but the high 
school glee club or 
P. T. A. will also find 
it full of wholesome 
fun and good tunes. 
Easier to sing and 











produce than an oper- 
etta, shorter, and a more economical production 
Another similar program is “The Old Cabin 
Home Minstrel,” a minstrel show with spirituals . 


These new publications are available at 
your deoler’s, or direct from the publisher. 


LORENZ PUBLISHING CO. 


501 E. 3rd St. 
Dayton 1, Ohio 


209 S. State St. 
Chicago 4 


91 Seventh Avenue 
New York 11 
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consciously uses an efficient fingering 
which helps his performance to keep up 
with his perceptions. The practice of 
scales and arpeggios also helps to gain 
certain types of necessary technical skill. 

As in the learning of any skill, piano 
technique is acquired through the discard- 
ing of awkward, inefficient movements 
and the fixing of efficient ones through 
practice. It is a natural process, and, 
often, unconscious. If teachers would 
realize this and confine themselves at the 
outset to correcting grossly unskillful 
motions, such as playing with the thumb 
vertical (which some little children do) 
instead of inhibiting the beginner with all 
sorts of directions about hand position, 
the pupil would gain technique much more 
easily and rapidly. If the teacher would 
emphasize the desired result in sound of 
certain technical problems such as stac- 
cato, slurs, fortissimo, etc., the pupil 
would adjust his playing mechanism to 
achieve it and often hit upon a naturally 
good approach. 

Although developing reading ability 
should not be the sole aim of piano teach- 
ing, it certainly should be one of the 
chief aims. When the piano teacher be- 
comes discouraged over some pupil’s lack 
of progress in learning to read, he can 
take heart from Bett’s words on teaching 
book reading: “Given intelligent and 
enthusiastic instruction, adequate reading 
materials, opportunity for individual 
rather than mass progress, proper physi- 
cal care, and general readiness for read- 
ing, most, if not all, reading difficulties 
could be prevented.”” 
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NBC University of the Air currently 
presents four major broadcast series, 
one of which is “The Story of Music,” 
on Thursdays at 11:30-12:00 p.m., EST. 
The other three are “Our Foreign 
Policy,” “The World’s Great Novels,” 
and “Home Is What You Make It.” The 
music series is planned to illustrate the 
development of various musical forms 
through performance of music of many 
periods. A special folder may be secured 
from your NBC Station, or from NBC 
University of the Air, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 

Correction: Boosey & Hawkes, Inc., 
under the management of Harold Wink- 
ler, have their new headquarters at 668 
Fifth Avenue (at 53rd St.), New York 
19, N.Y., instead of at 119 West 57th 
Street, as stated in the last issue of the 
Journal. 
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---and we have a feeling you will find 
in ARMSTRONG Flutes everything it 
takes to make your dream come true. 


ARMSTRONG Flutes are the product of pre-war 
specialization enhanced by wartime experience in 
precision manufacture; of men who devote all their 
skill and energy to the creation of quality flutes, and 
of facilities specifically designed for flute production. 

While we are doing everything possible to speed 
production, it will be some time before the supply of 
ARMSTRONGS will catch up with demand. Wouldn't it be 
wise to establish your priority by visiting your dealer 
now and making your reservation—subject, of course, 
to an inspection and demonstration of the first flute your 
dealer receives ? The ARMSTRONG line (all silver plated) 
includes the No. 100, with a sterling silver head joint; 
the No. 102—high quality in the medium-price field, and 


the No. 104—an exceptional value in the low-price field 


* * THE NAME TO REMEMBER IN ~L.U/TES 
Exciusive Distributos TARG & DINNER, Imc. Chicago 5, Illino 
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Favorites for 
School Programs 


Orchestra 


ALL” SERVICE FOLIO FOR 
BAND AND ORCHESTRA 
by 
C. PAUL HERFURTH 


Recommended for advanced Junior High 
or easy Senior High. 
Price, each part = $ .50 
Piano Conductor 


ALL POPULAR ORCHESTRA FOLIO 
by 
C. PAUL HERFURTH 
For Junior High School. 
Price, each part 
Piano Conductor 


Band 


ALL IN ONE BAND FOLIO 
by 
Cc. PAUL HERFURTH 
Recommended for Junior High or easy 
Senior High. 
Price, each part .$ .30 
Condensed score. oe 082 


Instrumental Ensembles 


MASTERWORKS FOR WOODWINDS 
by 
HOMER ULRICH 
May be played by five wood-wind instru- 
ments or by entire choir by using several 
instruments on each part. 


Score....... : ee 
9 parts and score oe De 
Extra parts... : 25 
« 
POPULAR CORNET SOLOS 
by 
JAMES ECKER 
Piano Part (Complete Score)........$ .75 


Solo Cornet... .$.30 First Cornet.... .30 
Second Cornet. .30 Third Cornet... .30 


Suitable for solo, duet, trio or quartet. 


Specializing in Music for 
BAND + ORCHESTRA + CHORUS 


BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY 


116 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON 16, MASS 
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Guidance 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-ONE 





tain defects that need to be recognized 
and remedied. 

Specifically, the supervisor may assist 
in the guidance of the individual in one 
of the following areas: recreational or 
leisure time, social, educational, and vo- 
cational. Although guidance is a unified 
and continuing process, designation of 
these areas is useful in studying the spe- 
cific efforts which may be made. 


© 


In the area of recreational or leisure 
guidance, one of the most obvious, and 
probably one of the most frequent re- 
quests which is made of the supervisor 
is, “On what instrument shall Tommy 
take lessons?” Parents often approach 
the supervisor for specific aid in such 
problems, and it is only fair to the 
parents and to the child that the super- 
visor do all in her power to evaluate 
each situation carefully. Some of the 
points which should be discussed by the 
parents and the supervisor in conference 
include the parents’ reason for having 
the child play an instrument, the child’s 
physical, mental, and emotional qualities 
which might be of particular help or 
hindrance to his playing the instrument 
of his choice, the necessary financial 
backing for the purchase or rental of an 
instrument, and the cost of private or 
class instruction. The child should be 
interviewed on similar topics so that his 
interests and potential abilities may be 
gauged and understood. The supervisor 
should refer to the child’s cumulative 
record to study his interests, abilities, 
and personal characteristics as recorded 
by other teachers and the counselor, in 
order to have a more adequate back- 
ground of understanding of the child and 
his situation. No attempt will be made 
by the supervisor to pass judgment dog- 
matically and finally on the one instru- 
ment which the child should study. Two 
common errors are (1) for the supervisor 
to urge a student to play a particular in- 
strument, knowing that her own instru- 
mental groups are deficient in that sec- 
tion, or (2) to urge the student to study 
the instrument which may be the super- 
visor’s own solo instrument. The super- 
visor should be prepared with objective 
data which may be used by the parents 
and the child as a means of coming to 
the best decision possible after weighing 
eventualities and_ possibilities. Some 
supervisors will object that such a study 
as suggested will take too much time, 
but if they will consider the number of 
persons who entered the field of music, 
often with interest and enthusiasm, but 
who now “never touch” their instru- 
ments, they may agree that careful in- 
vestigation might have prevented that 
loss. A consideration of these students 
as future members of the supervisor’s 
own instrumental groups and organiza- 
tions should convince her of the impor- 
tance of making sure that pupils become 
interested performers who get pleasure 
and satisfaction from playing instruments 
suited to them individually. In a school 
where instruments are owned by the 
school, the supervisor may allow musi- 


cally interested students to use these in- 
struments for a period of three weeks or 
so as an exploratory experience. At the 
end of the period another instrument may 
be chosen and used, and so on, until the 
student is able to decide for himself the 
instrument which is most interesting and 
satisfying to him. This procedure would 
serve a double purpose in acquainting the 
student with different instruments and 
also in building a background of knowl- 
edge and understanding, in addition to 
divulging aptitude and interest. 

The supervisor will be faced with an- 
other problem in the area of recreational 
guidance, namely, assisting the student 
who plays and sings to choose the spe- 
cific activities and the amount of time 
which he may spend wisely in those ac- 
tivities. Musically interested students 
have a natural tendency to want to be- 
long to all musical organizations. Su- 
pervisors, recognizing the interest and 
talent, are sometimes inclined to encour- 
age participation in music to the exclu- 
sion of other activities which might be 
of more actual value to the student. In 
some instances, supervisors have used 
musically talented students to such an 
extent that serious physical or scholastic 
damage has resulted. The supervisor 
should interview each member of his or- 
ganizations before the midyear to deter- 
mine the number of classes being car- 
ried, scholastic level of achievement, 
amount of extra-school work, and par- 
ticipation in other school and community 
activities. No set number of activities 
can be determined which a student should 
enter; each individual has to be consid- 
ered in the light of his particular quali- 
ties and abilities. The supervisor should 
understand, too, that in some instances 
the musical activities may supply the 
motivation or impetus for the student’s 
success in other lines of work. The 
supervisor by this evaluation of the stu- 
dent’s capabilities and interests may be 
relieved of some of the censure which is 
frequently directed toward her by other 
members of the staff who may feel that 
a student is taking too much time or 
spending too much effort on musical ac- 
tivities. The student in turn should 
learn to consider his own situation more 
objectively, and so make his own de- 
cisions as to the course of action which 
will be most satisfactory to him. 
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Another area of guidance in which the 
supervisor may be of assistance is that 
classified as social or personal relation- 
ships. In recognition of the fact that the 
greatest single detriment to occupational 
success is the lack of ability to get along 
with other people, the supervisor as a 
part of the educational system should un- 
derstand her importance in helping stu- 
dents to adjust to one another. As a 
symphony orchestra is .a unique organi- 
zation because of the number of per- 
formers playing under the direction of 
one conductor, so our school orchestras, 
bands, and choruses may be unique by 
the members playing together in har- 
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mony of mental attitude as well as in 
harmony of tones. The recognition of 
the importance of every member of the 
group should be instilled early in the 
mind of each member. The feeling of 
cooperation—of mutual respect, and un- 
derstanding—which should be an integral 
part of every musical organization should 
not be minimized as a factor helping the 
student in becoming a better and more 
valuable citizen of the society in which 
he lives. The supervisor must not over- 
look her power as an influencing factor on 
the minds and habits of the students; her 
cooperation and participation with them 
and other members of the staff should 
serve as an example of good social liv- 
ing. 
© 


In the field of educational guidance, 
the supervisor has a definite responsi- 
bility in the evaluation of the amount of 
time which should be spent on musical 
activities in relation to other types of 
in- and out-of-school work and living. It 
is particularly true in high schools that 
students who have ability and interest in 
music are often exploited by the super- 
visor to the detriment of the student’s 
all-round development and _= scholastic 
achievement. The supervisor may dis- 
cuss with students their individual prob- 
lems in relation to study habits, outside- 
of-school activities, and subject-matter 
load, and so assist in making good edu- 
cational adjustments. 

An important area in which the super- 
visor may give special assistance is that 
of vocational guidance. Particularly in 
high school, there will be numerous stu- 
dents who will think about music as a 
life career. This number will be in- 
fluenced many times by the supervisor 
and her program. If the students have 
enjoyed many pleasant musical experi- 
ences and have achieved a feeling of suc- 
cess and satisfaction, and are asked, 
“What subject do you enjoy most in 
school?” or “What would you like to do 
after leaving school?” the answer is nat- 
ural and inevitable. If the supervisor is 
of pleasing appearance, of dynamic per- 
sonality, and happy in her work, students 
are attracted and feel that they would 
like to emulate her. Although these fac- 
tors are complimentary to the supervisor, 
she must not confuse this subtle flattery 
with the real issue, i.e., of doing all in 
her power to help the individual to get a 
clear, objective view of the occupation 
and its possibilities, and of his capabili- 
ties in relation thereto. 
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Another situation in which the super- 
visor may be asked to give assistance is 
in the case of the student who, playing 
in a local dance band, has achieved suc- 
cess and financial returns out of propor- 
tion to his ability, and has determined to 
make his career in this field. The im- 
portance here is in aiding the individual 
to gather factual information which will 
help him to view the occupation objec- 
tively and to consider its possibilities 
over a long period. The supervisor must 
be scrupulous in not allowing personal 
beliefs or opinions to color her discus- 
sions. 

In assisting individuals who are con- 
sidering music as a life career, the super- 
visor will do well to keep the following 
points in mind: She should assist the 
individual while in school to gain as 
many experiences as possible in the field 
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THE TONE HEARD "ROUND THE WORLD 








In Every Clime and Country 
Haynes Craftsman-made Instruments 
Are Used by Leading Flute Players 


THEIR OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTICS: 


Perfect Intonation! Light Responsive Action! Beautifully 
Modelled Bodies and Key Mechanism! Above all, a New 
Specially Designed Head Joint Guaranteeing Even Balance 
and Full Rich Low Tones as well as a Fine Middle and 


High Register. , 
A New Catalog is on the Press 





ES 5 TRADE MARKS aie 
en By Uy, &é USED ON “ 4 
Ww.S. Haynes Co 

BOSTON. MASS HAYNES FLUTES 
RECD TRADE mann FOR YOUR PROTECTION ron Cast 























WM. 5. HAYNES COMPANY 


108 Massachusetts Ave. Boston 15, Mass. 


Branch: WM. S. HAYNES STUDIOS, INC. 
33 West Fifty-first St., Suite 4 
New York 19, New York 











W° have had the pleasure of designing 
and manufacturing awards for National 
and State Clinics and Festivals. If you plan to 
use awards, write us about your requirements 
and we shall be very pleased to offer sugges- 
tions for your consideration. 


Bronze will be available for medals, pins and 
plaques this year. 


Diegos & (lust 


17 John Street New York 8, New York 
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| STAMFORD 


© METRONOME 


Precision 
Tempo 
Indicator 






Using an entirely new principle 
in music tempo indicating, the 
Stamford Electronic Metronome 
gives an exact, precision-beat 
signal at any tempo to which its 
dial is tuned. It performs with 
the split-second exactitude demanded by radio and 
recorded musical programs. Its signal is strong and 





Operates on 110-120 volt A.C. 


Weight—only 1% Ibs. clear—and always accurate. 

Size—5%" high, 4%" wide, 314" This completely new instrument covers the whole 

deep. tempo range in the proper steps from 40 to 208 beats 

10 ft. cord with wall plug. per minute. Has dial ranges for Presto, Allegro, 
Andante, Adagio, Larghetto, Largo. It is controlled 


40 to 208 beats per minute with - . 
musical terms for each range. by a special, long-life vacuum tube. No spring to 


wind. No motor to wear out. Model 15, shown above, 
is beautifully finished in baked bronze ripple enamel, 
decorated in gold, fully guaranteed. Price $15.00. 
Order through your regular music dealer. 


Single radio-type control for ‘‘on- 
off" switch and speed tuning. 


Baked bronze ripple enamel. 











Distributed by ; 


CONTINENTAL MUSIC CO., INC. 


CHICAGO 5 NEW YORK 10 ATLANTA 3 SAN FRANCISCO 5 








These well-loved KREIT S LER melodies 


Arranged by the composer himself for orchestral 
accompaniment to his violin solos: 

LIEBESFREUD (Love's Joy) 
LIEBESLEID (Love’s Sorrow) 
SCHON ROSMARIN (Fair Rosmarin) 
CAPRICE VIENNOIS 
LA GITANA 
TAMBOURIN CHINOIS 


These are the orchestrations used for the recording of My Favorites Album 
of Fritz Kreisler. Write direct for information desired. 


Available on rental only. 


67 West 44th St. CHARLES FOLEY New York 18, N. Y. 




















of music. She may discuss with the 
student those courses or plans of study 
in high-school work which would be 
most helpful and valuable béfore enter- 
ing music as an occupation. She may 
assist the student in weighing or recog- 
nizing his strong and weak points which 
might be aids or detriments to his proba- 
ble future success. She should be able 
to supply him with accurate, up-to-date 
information concerning private studios 
and schools, both local and distant, to 
which the student may go for further 
training. She should build a collection 
of pamphlets, reference books, and col- 
lege catalogs in which factual material 
may be found. A list of biographies and 
books of fiction and essays concerning 
the field of music may be presented to 
the school librarian so that a section of 
the occupational shelf may include mate- 
riais about music as an occupation. If 
there is a psychologist or psychometric 
specialist on the staff, the supervisor 
may recommend that individuals be 
given vocational aptitude tests which 
show interests or abilities in this and 
related fields. The supervisor may ar- 
range to have supervisors from other 
schools or other musicians speak to the 
group which is interested in music, as 
an individual project or as part of the 
Career Conferences which are held in 
many schools. Students should be en- 
couraged to talk with musicians about 
their future occupation, striving for an 
unbiased or unprejudiced reaction. The 
supervisor may assist individual students 
in obtaining positions as assistants to 
musicians, or opportunities to observe 
musicians at their work, so that the 
student may gain a clearer conception of 
the actual duties and requirements in- 
volved in the field of music. She may 
assist the student in determining his spe- 
cific interest in relation to music, 1.e., 
whether he should become a solo or en- 
semble performer, private teacher, critic, 
public school music educator, instru- 
mental instructor, band director, etc. It 
has been too common for the musically 
talented to drift into some phase of musi- 
cal life without due consideration of the 
special field for which he is best suited. 

There will not be many in any school 
system who will contemplate music as a 
life career, yet those few are entitled to 
all the consideration and assistance which 
the supervisor with her training and ex- 
perience can provide. Let us not shirk 
our responsibilities in the guidance proc- 
ess whether it be answering such simple 
questions as, “What instrument shall I 
play?” or “Shall I join the glee club this 
year?” or whether it be a major prob- 
lem of choosing an avocation which will 
contribute to a happier, more complete 
life, or a vocation in which the individ- 
ual may find success and _ happiness, 
knowing that he is making his contribu- 
tion to society by using his talents and 
abilities to their maximum. 
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Region Three election. The Board 
of Control of Region Three NSBOVA 
has reelected, as chairman, David 
Hughes of Elkhart, Indiana. Other re- 
sults of the recent election held by 
mail are: Vice-chairman (band), Ver- 
non Spaulding, Crawfordsville, In- 
diana; vice-chairman (vocal) Haydn L. 
Mathews, Cleveland, Ohio; treasurer, 
Cc. V. Buttelman. Continuing in office 
to complete their biennial terms are: 
vice-chairman (orchestra), Robert H. 
Rimer, Euclid, Ohio; secretary, G. W. 
Patrick, Springfield, Illinois. 
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Band Shells 





[Eprror1AL Note: The following was 
contributed by Howard Fischer, executive 
secretary of the Music War Council of 
America, in response to a number of in- 
quiries concerning band shells and similar 
outdoor structures published in recent in- 
staliments of the JOURNAL’s “Do You Have 
the Answers?’ columns. Because of the 
widespread and increasing interest in 
structures of this type, and in the living 
memorial movement inaugurated by MWCA, 
Mr. Fischer’s contribution is especially wel- 
come, It is hoped that all JoURNAL readers 
who have information on the subject will 
communicate with the JOURNAL.] 


tion regarding band shells, band- 

stands, and band _ platforms is 
reminiscent of the days when the resi- 
dents of nearly every community trading 
area in the country gathered on the vil- 
lage green on Saturday evenings to listen 
to the weekly band concerts given there. 


This rebirth of interest in outdoor 
music is not surprising when considered 
in the light of music’s significant con- 
tributions to the national war effort and 
the resulting increase in public conscious- 
ness of music’s legitimate role as an 
important factor in community life, but 
it is necessary that adequate facilities for 
the proper presentation and enjoyment of 
music be provided or music’s wartime 
gains may soon be lost. 


To encourage the continued growth 
and expansion of community music ac- 
tivities in America, the Music Council 
of America is fostering a campaign to 
publicize the advantages of band shells 
and music halls as “living” war memo- 
rials. Such structures, it points out, will 
serve the dual purpose of commemorating 
the men and women who served our 
country during the war, at the same time 
serving the community by providing facili- 
ties for activities, which, if participated 
in by all, will preserve the democratic 
ideals and traditions for which the com- 
munity’s heroes fought and died. 

The Council will, upon request, give 
all possible aid to individuals and groups 
desirous of working for a musical memo- 
rial in their respective cities. 

Already, numerous communities are de- 
veloping such memorial projects. In Elk- 
hart, Indiana, for example, two plans 
have been developed by a citizens’ com- 
mittee. The first proposes erection of a 
band shell in one of the city’s parks at 
an estimated cost of $50,000. It would be 
of cast concrete, with a stage 20 by 50 
feet, large enough to seat 100 musicians, 
allowing ten square feet for each. Be- 
cause of the popularity of another, but 
far more costly, memorial proposal call- 
ing for a community recreation building, 
the committee has prepared an alternate 
plan for including an outdoor covered 
stage or band shell in a recessed wall of 
the proposed community house. Both 
plans provide for a rehearsal room, stor- 
age and library space, and dressing rooms 
beneath the stage or behind it. 

Few persons and groups interested in 
planning and erecting outdoor music fa- 
cilities appear to be prepared to face and 
solve the problems of planning, financing, 
and constructing them, although there 
are many outstanding examples of band 
shell architecture in cities throughout 
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Things have been 


HAPPENING .... 


The war is over. The much talked about “postwar” 
era is here. At the Schmitt Music Company, we are 
ready to meet ALL your 1945-46 requirements for 
music (band, orchestra, and vocal), work books and 
textbooks. This fall marks the 55th year for 
Schmitt Music Company — and as in the past we 
pledge anew prompt, helpful service. Write for 
new listings . . . no obligation. 








88 SOUTH TENTH STREET 


* NOW COMING OFF THE PRESSES — 


“SUCCESS IN TEACHING 
School Orchestras and Bands” 


: a NEW book for school orchestra and band 
conductors by Charles B. Righter, Professor of Music and 
Director of Bands at University of Iowa. Order on approval. 


Price $3.50 





— Paul 4. Schmitt Musée Co 


MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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SOMETHING Exciting 


For TEACHERS of 


KINDERGARTEN and PRIMARY GRADES 


Monuily We Learn and Sing 


By Lilyth Watson Boyd and Hessie Smith 


] VARIED UNITS which follow a seasonal cycle. The 




















Master Book, for the teacher, is complete in every 
detail. ($2.00) For the pupils, Color Work Sheets, issued in book form, with perforated leaves. 


(25¢ each; discount in quantities.) 


OCTAVO HIGHLIGHTS 


ee Se 
2035 *The Dei'l’s Awa’. . ..DeLamarter $0. 
1382 *For a world that has lost its 
ee ne . .Dieterich 
1414 “For ever is it meet .. .Shvedof 
1348 *Glorify the Lord Sweelinck-Lundquist 
2084 Let there be Music. ... Levenson 


1387 O God, our help in ages past 
(Band, orchestra or both ad 
ae ......Croft-Barton 
1415 *The righteous shall be in ever- 
lasting remembrance (divisi) 
Tschesnokof-Norden 


*Optional a cappella. 
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Procure copies from your dealer 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 


CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


321 S. Wabash Ave. 


Sing for our fallen brave 

Memorial) ‘ : ... Wheeler 
Song of America (Band, 

orchestra, or both ad lib). . . .Southey 

S. S. A. 

America the Beautiful... W/ard-Barton 
Blue are her eyes. . Clokey 
How beautiful is night... Bergh 
Little David, play on your 

harp... : Arr. Wright 


Song of Rejoicing Mendelssohn-Barton 
There is a garden in her face Malin 


or direct from 
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KEYBOARD 


KEYBOARD JR. 


THE STUDENT'S MAGAZINE 
FOR CLASS WORK 
Grades 6 to 10 
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Used successfully in 
over 100 school sys- 
tems and 100% 


Renewals. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 


CURRENT EVENTS: News releases in 
f dramatic story form; Broadway, Radio and 
F Hollywood musical items; success stories. 
t 








FEATURE STORIES: 4 Comp i life com- 
positions and historical background. 1945-46 schedule: 
2 Gershwin, MacDowell, Sibelius, Dvorak. 


CULTURAL BACKGROUND: Stories of Music in America and in 
other lands; American composers. 1945-46 schedule: Foster, Nevin, 
Herbert, Berlin. 


wy 


MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE: Musical terms and definitions, couched in the child’s own language. 





INSTRUMENTS OF THE ORCHESTRA: Their history, role and importance; strings, winds and 
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| 
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QUIZZES: General tests; also quizzes on contents of each issue. 


TEACHER'S OUTLINE OF STUDY 
available for each issue. Contents: topics for discussion, lists of suitable piano pieces, 
recommended recordings. 


OCTOBER ISSUE—GEORCE GERSHWIN, 


his life and compositions; his influence and place in American music. 





EIGHT ISSUES—October-May. Group subscriptions—5 or more only—S0 cents each. 
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Cc. E. LUTTON, Mgr. :-: 64 E. JACKSON BLVD., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Clark-Brewe: Teachers Agency, Music Dept. | 
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MENC COMMITTEE REPORTS 
1942-1944 


Reports of the thirty-six “Widening Horizons” music education curriculum 
committees. 123 pages; mimeographed; staple-bound with heavy paper cover. 
Limited edition. Price $1.00 postpaid. 
MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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American where nearly all of these prob- 
lems have been met and overcome. 


Fort Dodge and Sioux City, Iowa, for 
example, have impressive shells that have 
served well the community music needs 
of those cities. Both were designed by 
Henry L. Kamphoefner, professor of 
architecture at the University of Okla- 
homa, Norman. A less costly and elab- 
orate bandstand, embodying new princi- 
ples of design and acoustics, has been 
built at Midland, Michigan. 


Data concerning numerous band shells 
and open-air theatres built in the decade 
before the war with PWA funds may 
be obtained from the Federal Works 
Agency, Washington, D.C. Phoenix, 
Arizona and Kearney, Nebraska are two 
of the cities whose outdoor facilities for 
musical programs were built with PWA 
aid. Kearney’s “Sonatorium” or open- 
air theatre was erected in 1938 at a cost 
of $12,000. The band shell in Dorris- 
Norton Park, Phoenix, is constructed en- 
tirely of wood covered with stucco and 
designed to reflect and amplify sound 
over a large area of the park. It cost 
only $6,700 to build, as compared to the 
$50,000 to $75,000 usually necessary to 
erect a concrete shell—evidence that the 
cost of a band shell project may be 
greater or less, depending upon the type 
of construction chosen and the ability of 
the city to pay. Entirely adequate com- 
munity music facilities for some cities 
may be provided at surprisingly small 
cost. 

It cost St. Joseph, Michigan less than 
$3,000 to acquire a modern, up-to-date 
shell, acoustically perfect and with ade- 
quate lighting and terraced platforms. 
The shell was at one time a plain, old- 
fashioned band stand open on all four 
sides. It was remodeled in 1941. 


For over twenty years the Community 
Music Association of Redlands, Califor- 
nia, has sponsored an annual series of 
outdoor concerts. These programs are 
currently presented in the Prosellis, a 
unique outdoor theatre featuring un- 
usual architectural treatment. Another 
outstanding example of nearly perfect 
outdoor facilities for music is to be found 
at the National Music Camp at Inter- 
lochen, Michigan. 


Detailed information concerning the 
band shells mentioned and any others of 
which the reader has knowledge will, we 
are certain, be gladly furnished upon re- 
quest to the music supervisors or cham- 
ber of commerce secretaries in the re- 
spective cities. The Music Council will 
also send its literature on living war 
memorials to anyone asking for it. 

—Howarp C. FIscHEerR 


® © 


National Broadcasting Company is- 
sues a day-by-day listing of the NBC 
program services. Public affairs and 
news, music, education and the arts, 
religion, and special features are the 
categories of this monthly schedule, 
which is published in the form of a 
broadside suitable for placing on the 
bulletin board. For a copy, write to the 
National Broadcasting Company, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


NEA Handbook is one of several pub- 
lications recently issued by the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 
The Handbook supplies in an effective 
manner much valuable information re- 
garding the organization, its depart- 
ments, activities, publications, etc. 240 
pages, paper cover, $1.00. 
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G. O’Hara Speaks Up 


N A RECENT ISSUE, Cpl. Merrill S. 

Cook (“Another GI Speaks Up”) 

says, among other things, “I wish I 
could offer some solutions to the prob- 
lems which are so apparent.” But he 
somehow fails to state in so many words 
what the actual problems are. He indi- 
rectly suggests that the question he has 
in mind is, “Why is it that so many 
soldiers have no real interest in music?” 
If I have correctly stated his problem, 
my solution is this: Completely change 
his mind regarding what mysic is, and 
get himself straightened out regarding 
what the soldier thinks is music. My 
personal experience is that soldiers love 
to sing, and will sing for hours at a 
time—all night if allowed, and all day: 
And as for liking to hear music, they 
fairly eat it up. My personal answer to 
Cpl. Cook is that his idea of music and 
mine are as opposite as the poles. In 
saying this I must add that in my visits 
to schools all over America my general 
impression of the music taught is that it 
is comparable to Latin and Math—some- 
thing to be dropped immediately the stu- 
dent graduates. The graduate puts these 
terrible ordeals behind him. They are 
done; finished, thank God, forever! The 
graduate immediately (that very night, 
if you please) celebrates the end of his 
Latin-Math-Music incarceration, with a 
grand and glorious swing-hep-cat dance, 
an orgy of jazz, and jitterbug. This is 
the moment, the night, he has waited for, 
lo all these four years of high-school 
torture. At last he is free, to wallow in 
the kind of music he loves, which should 
have been presented to him by his local 
teacher, not the local tavern. 

My answer to his problem: Our music 
educators should address themselves to 
the study of and the inclusion in our 
music curriculums of the best there is 
in our popular music of the day. Don’t 
run away from the problem, but study it, 
use it, profit by it; take it out of the 
tap-rooms and taverns and put it where 
it belongs, in our schools. Treat it as 
we do other great social forces, take hold 
of it fearlessly, subdue its wildness, be 
its master, not its slave. Then, and not 
till then will the correct relationship be- 
tween the Music of the Masters and the 
Music of the Masses be understood.— 
Grorrrey O’Hara, 75 East 55th Street, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Reply to Captain Moore 


HE letter from Captain James H. 

Moore published in the May-June 

1945 JourNAL probably provided a 
therapeutic shot in the arm that some of 
us needed. On the other hand, speaking 
of therapy, how does the Captain rate 
his rude treatment of the serious-minded 
music educators who are anxious to co- 
operate with him and his colleagues in 
developing this unplotted area of func- 
tional music? 

We appreciate the Captain’s candor. 
We wish, however, his letter had re- 
flected more light and less heat. I’m 
sure he would not so address patients 
who are ignorant, inept and hesitating in 
some activity which interests them very 
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NEW FLUTE MUSIC 


FLUTE ALONE 
nai ceiicislinaninieaihsnledaintadasdibamsedinaumiaiadnadinl Fr. Kuhlau, Op. 68 
CADENZAS FOR MOZART CONCERTOS (K313 and 314) in G 

and D Major and Andante in C (K315).............ccccceeeeeees Andersen and Tillmetz 
ee ii tininientecnintnemsnititebiinsisamtnnbecinniuies J. V. Hamm 





J. Lemmone 





SOLO FLUTE WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 





SE Ce i vctccscssccceceeccccccczcssenscces J. S. Bach 
Se Te Oe RI, BG a occcnsccccsescccsrsevecssenscccseccsncsesccssssennonesvnnnnediiinted J. B. Loeillet 
TWO FLUTES WITHOUT ACCOMPANIMENT 

SIX DUETS (Nos. 1-3 only) Op. 75 (K.V.156)...........:..cccccssscsssccssssesceseees W. A. Mozart 
SOLO FLUTE WITH STRING ORCHESTRA ACCOMPANIMENT 
ANDANTE IN C (K.V.315) W. A. Mozart 





(Solo flute with 2 violins, viola, cello and bass, oboes, F horns, Bb cornets, 


Bb clarinets and score.) 
Solo and piano $.75; Solo with string and wind orchestra parts $2.00; 


score alone $.50. 
CONCERTO NO. 1 (G Major) (K.V.313).......... W. A. Mozart 
(Solo flute with 2 violins, viola, cello and bass, oboes, F horns, Bb cornets, 


Bb clarinets and score.) 
Solo and piano $1.50; Solo with string and wind orchestra parts and 
score $5.00; score alone $2.50. 
CONCERTO No. 2 (D Major) (K.V.314).......... W. A. Mozart 
(Solo flute with 2 violins, viola, cello and bass, oboes, F horns, Bb cornets, 


Bb clarinets and score.) 
Solo and piano $1.50; Solo with string and wind orchestra parts and 


score $5.00; score alone $2.50. 


TWO FLUTES WITHOUT ACCOMPANIMENT 








ee, EE, Set iiaiinsicschccsecsoricnacnsinsestncsssttissvccinecncasiteebinioniniee J. S. Bach 

ENSEMBLES FOR WIND AND STRINGS 

NE Be ie Oe i asiicnccccssrctanssesinsevancacinsinsnnenionenennninn W. A. Mozart 
(Flute, violin, viola and cello) 

GI ee TD GE Be Fe Be ice cscccccccsiscccccccnssccccisscccccesccncesccscsecceseces W. A. Mozart 
(Flute, violin, viola and cello) 

ee ee ee ee iiiticticccnseseninnetwsctecnimcscsnttnnsinstnenneiians W. A. Mozart 
(Flute, violin, viola and cello) 

THERE, GORGE rae GR. GB, TRGB. 2, B RIDE G..ccccccccccccrsccesrscccessvecessecsnscece J. C. Bach 


(Flute (or oboe) or Bb clarinet, violin, viola and cello) 


Write for complete catalog of Flute Music — Cat. No. 4 and 5 


THE CUNDY-BETTONEY CO., Inc. 


BOSTON 36, MASS. 
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88 St. Stephen Street 


What you have long been waiting for ! 


SONGS FOR BOYS 


(Junior High) 
By Robert W. Gibb 


UNISON SONGS All melodies in the book within range of about 


an octave, so may be sung in unison if desired. 


THREE PART SONGS For two unchanged voices and Bass. 





Give them songs with texts they like and hear them sing! 
original songs about subjects of definite interest to boys 


Price 50 Cents Net 
MAY WE SEND YOU A COPY ON APPROVAL? 


THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO. 


Twelve 


Boston 15, Mass. 
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NEW- Just Off The Press!) 


The 
Christmas Caroler 


A Goodly Collection of 
“Ye Olde Christmas Carols” 
Containing thirty-two of the best 
loved traditional carols including 
“A Legend” by Tschaikowsky 
with appropriate text 
A very attractive content expertly 


edited, arranged and collected by 
Frank B. Cookson 


Price 25c 


New Choral Music for Christmas 


FOR MIXED VOICES 


2065 Christmas Folksong by Ruth Rishel. A 
15 


simple and melodious setting............ 

2066 When Christ Was Born—by Harry Hale 
ike. Easy, tuneful and pastoral effect 

with vigorous ending. . . ; nae 


FOR TREBLE VOICES 


3063 Christmas Folksong by Ruth Rishel. A 
charming setting of a famous poem....... 15 


3064 Little Jesus Came to Town by W/ill James. 
Simple and effective. ... fe —_—— 


From your music dealer or direct from 


H. T. FitzSimons Company ¢ 23 €. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 4, Ill. 





@ ‘The music critic of the New York Post 
covers musical opportunity from A to G 
sharp. From swing to opera, it is an up-to- 
date guide for ambitious young musicians 
and excellent reading for everybody. Frank, | 
fascinating, revealing—the inside story of | 


professional music in America.” 
—N. Y. Post 


@ “A veritable goldmine of information 
about the economic and related aspects of 
all types of musical careers.” 

—WMusic Clubs Magazine 








Illustrated 
$3.00 
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AT Ail 
BOOK STORES 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 





YOUR 
CAREER 
IN MUSIC 


by HARRIETT JOHNSON 
Music Critic, N. Y. Post 














NEW ERA in the vocal art 


Range increased — strain eliminated 
— foundation and method developed 


Available for consultation 


OLUF L. VEIEN 
809 Bradley Place Chicago 13, Ill. 





SAXOPHONES WANTED 


Altos and Tenors. New or used. 
State make, finish and condition 
as well as your price. 


The Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co. 
60 Broadway Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 
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much and in which they hope to do 
something worth while. For that is pre- 
cisely the condition of the music educator 
who has become aware of a new field in 
which music can function and asks only 
to be shown how he can help. The music 
educator has been too engrossed in the 
requirements of his position to gain 
knowledge or skill in the field of medi- 
cine, so he is obviously a novice. Fur- 
thermore, he is reminded very sharply 
by psychiatrists and others that he should 
never proceed on his own, as he can do 
a great deal of harm by lumbering into 
a field so delicate. One authority may 
write encouragingly of what music can 
do for neuropsychiatric patients, while 
others depreciate the offering. Not many 
miles from where I am writing these 
lines, the physician in charge offers jive 
music to his charges, although most pub- 
lished advice is in strong opposition to 
such practice. 

So much for the unreadiness of our 
profession and the restrictions against at- 
taining proficiency. Begging his pardon, 
may I assure Captain Moore that read- 
ing about wonder drugs, which the Cap- 
tain suggests we do, will never get us 
far. Our local doctors know little of 
psychiatry and are too busy caring for 
their regular patients to find time to help 
us. Our neurasthenic friends would re- 
sent our practicing on them—so where 
can we find the laboratory experience to 
discover through trial and error what 
really works? A few schools have es- 
tablished combinations of courses or sub- 
ject fields to equip musicians for therapy, 
but there hasn’t been-time to prove their 
values. A number of college music de- 
partments have courses in “Music for 
Health,” “Occupational Therapy,” or the 
like—but the unpalatable truth is that 
there is no body of organized knowledge 
upon which an acceptable field of study 
can be based; it is still largely experi- 
mental. 

I don’t know what articles the Captain 
has been reading, but those in the Music 
Epucators JOURNAL on the subject have 
been extremely conservative. Music edu- 
cators were cautioned long ago about let- 
ting enthusiasm for music therapy get 
out of hand before it was approved. The 
objective of stimulating interest in and 
curiosity about this new addition to the 
functions of music, in the hope that 
qualified persons might be provided with 
the necessary training, has been adhered 
to consistently by the MENC as I see it. 

As for “feeding our ego,” my dear 
Captain, you couldn’t be wronger! Read 
the article on page 18 of the September- 
October 1944 issue of the Music Epv- 
CATORS JOURNAL, especially the para- 
graphs quoting van de Wall, and see 
what I mean. 

Could Captain Moore write an article 
for us telling what, in his experience, is 
unwise in current musical (so-called) 
therapy, what is constructive, and how 
those of us properly equipped mentally, 
temperamentally and _ financially (we 
can’t expect salaries or commissions, I 
suppose) can find ways to do _ those 
things the need for which he expresses 
so earnestly? I am sure the Editorial 
Board would welcome such an article, 
and could promise the article many thou- 
sands of readers—R. E. Butier, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

© © 

MENC Biennial meeting, Cleveland, 
Ohio, March 27-April 3, 1946. Hotel 
headquarters: The Statler. Exhibits, reg- 
istration office, principal meetings at 
Cleveland Municipal Auditorium. 
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Do You Have the Answers? 





F OR many years the headquarters office of Music Educators National Conference has 


served as an information bureau and a medium of contact between 
those who can supply the requested aids. 


uirers and 


This department in the Journal serves as 


an auxiliary to the MENC information service, and the questions printed here illus- 


trate the varied types of inquiries received. 


All have been answered by mail with 


the help of MENC officers, committee chairmen, and others. Readers are invited to 
send their own answers to the headquarters office. Copies of letters received will be 
forwarded to the inquirers concerned, and answers of especial interest will be pub- 


lished in the Journal. 


Competition - Festivals Manual. I 
have just returned to the _ teaching 
profession after spending three years 
in the Navy, and I should like informa- 
tion as to the plans for state and 
national school music competition-festi- 
vals. The latest Manual that I have 
access to was published in 1943. Will 
this Manual be used for the 1945-46 
school year or is another to be pub- 
lished? I would like to begin work on 
the competition selections as soon as 
possible, so any information you can 
supply will be gratefully received. — 
M.B.F. 

[This correspondent was referred to 
officers of his state association for in- 
formation regarding competition-festi- 
val plans for the 1945-46 school year. 
While general resumption of district 
and state school music competitions is 
indicated, thus far no plans have been 
announced for national (interstate), 
finals, since such action must be predi- 
cated on the state activities which, in 
SO many cases, were curtailed or en- 
tirely suspended for the duration of 
the war. The 1943 Manual, published 
by the National School Band, Orches- 
tra, and Vocal Associations, continues 
in use pending further developments. 
An announcement on behalf of the 
NSBOVA will no doubt be released by 
the Executive Council in the near 
future. ] 


Band Shells. Where can I secure in- 
formation regarding costs, plans, and 
specifications of band shells? Our com- 
munity is considering building such a 
structure as a war memorial.—B.P.S. 

[Answers to inquiries similar to the 
above have been published in previous 
issues of the Journal. In this issue, on 
another page, will be found an article 
by Howard C. Fischer, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Music Council of America, 
who supplies information which will be 
of interest not only to B.P.S. and other 
inquirers, but also to all Journal 
readers. ] 


Awards for Piano Students. i am a 
part-time group piano teacher in the 
County High School. The Board pays 
me for this work. The balance of my 
time is spent giving private piano les- 
sons for which the students pay me 
direct. In the high school, music letter 
awards are given to band, glee club, 
and orchestra members. The letters 
are awarded for distinction that the in- 
dividual has brought to the _ school. 
While I give three piano ensemble re- 
citals and similar programs, when 
awards are made our group of students 
cannot make the showing for the school 
that a band can. On what basis could 
awards for the piano students be made? 
Can you give me the address of a firm 
that makes award emblems to be worn 
on a sweater?—P.G. 

[Dieges & Clust, 17 John Street, New 
York, N. Y., whose announcement ap- 
pears regularly in the Journal, make 
various types of medals, emblems, but- 
tons, pins, and other awards. Felt 
emblems to sew on a sweater or sleeve 
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may be secured from Lowe & Campbell, 
225 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
A copy of the “Business Handbook of 
Music Education,” which contains a 
directory of firms, has been sent to 
P.G. Journal readers are invited to 
send suggestions in response to the 
question P.G. asks regarding a plan 
for awards to piano pupils.] 


Liturgical Music as a Career. My 
background includes about’ eighteen 
years of piano, several years of voice 
and organ. I have three out of four 
years credits for a B.M. degree from a 
well-known State Teachers College 
earned prior to Army service. Can you 
suggest recognized and fully accredited 
colleges in the Mid-West or East which 
offer courses leading to Bachelor, Mas- 
ter, or Doctorate in liturgical music 
and composition? Are Masters’ degrees 
from institutions in Canada recognized 
in fully accredited schools in the United 
States ?—A.T.C. 

[Yes, Canada has outstanding schools 
which are accorded recognition in the 
United States. This inquirer has been 
given the names of a number of music 
schools such as Westminster Choir 
School, Princeton, New Jersey; North- 
western School of Music, Evanston, 
Illinois; Meadville Seminary of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and others. Refer- 
ence was also made to the office of the 
Secretary of the National Association of 
Schools of Music, Burnet C. Tuthill, 
Southwestern College, Memphis 12, 
Tennessee. Information sent by any 
interested Journal reader will be 
promptly forwarded to A.T.C.] 


Community Music Association. I am 
interested in helping establish a com- 
munity music council or similar associ- 
ation which will head up all major 
musical interests of our city. Where 
ean I secure information about similar 
enterprises in other communities?— 
H.P.M. 


[One well-known example of a co- 
operative community music organiza- 
tion is the Flint Community Music 
Association of Flint, Michigan, of 
which William W. Norton is executive 
and music organizer. This Association 
recently issued its 28th Annual] Report, 
which includes a review of musical ac- 
tivities of the city. H.P.M. will be in- 
terested in the article in this issue by 
Harold C. Manor.] 


Music in Hospitals. Is it true that 
the Office of The Surgeon General does 
not recognize musical therapy, so- 
called? If this is true, just what is 
the nature of the extensive program in 
music carried on in hospitals?—N.E.M. 


(The War Department Technical Bulle- 
tin TB MED 187, “Music in Recondition- 
ing in ASF Convalescent and General 
Hospitals,” completely refutes any 
rumor to the effect that music is not 
recognized in the reconditioning pro- 
gram of the War Department. The 
bulletin is a treatise and manual de- 
signed exclusively for use in connec- 
tion with the Army’s convalescent re- 
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Blissful Night (Med.)......... 60c 
Chopin Waltz (Med.)........ 60c 


If Love Hath Entered Thy 
Heart (High or Low)......60c 


Last Eve He Brought Me 
Roses (High) .............-.++. 60c 


Nocturne (High or Med.)..60c 
O Holy Mary (High)........ 60c 
Rain Song (High or Low)..60c 


Song to Saint Mary 
(High or Med.)...........-+++. 60c 


A Tone (Med.)............:::0006 60c 


Woodland Rapture 
EE 60c 


MARIAN ANDERSON 


has chosen 
two of these songs 


Blissful Night 
and Nocturne 


for performance during her 
October-November 
concert tour 
of the Middle West 


For the Finest in Music 
ask for our catalogs 
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Selected and Approved 


for the 


1946 NATIONAL 
SCHOOL CONTEST 


Woodwind Solos 


With Piano Accompaniment 
by World-Renowned Composers 


. 
FLUTE SOLO 


Price 


Fantasie Caprice 2 Pares $1.00 | 


OBOE SOLOS 
Air De La Passion... = 
Complainte et Air de Ballet Delmas 1.00 


Elegie .... ..Niverd  .60 
Musette et Tambourin__ __Niverd 60 
Serenata .Labate  .60 
Remembrances .Jeanjean 1.00 


B-FLAT CLARINET SOLOS 
Piece Romantique ._.Niverd 1.00 
2nd Sonata .... Bach-Gateau 1.25 
Allegro De Concert... ..Sporck 2.00 
Etude De Concours... Petit 1.00 
Promenade ; ..Delmas 75 
2nd Andantino Jeanjean 1.00 
Fantasie De Concert... _.dvon 1.00) 
Arabesques asieeiiank 
Au Clair De La Lune... Jeanjean 2.00 
(with symphonic variations) 
Fantasie Italienne Delmas 1.25} 
| 





18 Clarinet Studies Jeanjean $2.00 





BASSOON SOLOS 





Fantasie Gabelles $ .75 | 
Impromptu ..Ratez 1.00 
Lied . Sporck 1.00 
Legende Sporck 1.25 
Capriccioso Jeanjean_ .75 
5th Contest Solo ..Maury 1.00 | 
Crepuscule Pares_ .75) 
Barcarolle Ratez .7 


Ensemble Music 


WOODWIND TRIO 
Flute, Oboe, Clarinet and Score 
Serenade ..Chiaffarelli $1.25 


WOODWIND QUARTET 


Flute, Oboe, Bb Clarinet and Bassoon 
with optional Bass, Clarinet and Score 


Quartet in E-Flat Major, 
Ist Movement Allegro.__.Kreutzer 


QUARTET FOR CLARINET 

AND STRINGS | 

Clarinet in Bb, Violin, Viola, | 
Violoncello and Score 


Andante Grazioso (2nd Move- 
ment from Quartet in Eb 
Major)  .......... Kreutzer 1.25 


FREE: Thematic Catalog On Request 


ALFRED MUSIC CO., Inc. 


145 West 45th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 
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Bach 60 | 


Jeanjean 1.00 | 


conditioning program. It covers physi- 
eal reconditioning, occupational therapy, 
the uses of music in educational and 
recreational activities. “‘The purpose of 
this technical bulletin is to set forth a 
program of music in reconditioning and 
to present methods and techniques of 
presentation of music to patients con- 
valescing in Army hospitals.” This 
paragraph defines the general status of 
the hospital music program, but there 


is a qualifying footnote reference: 
“The Office of The Surgeon General 
cannot consider music a_ therapeutic 


agent until further scientifically con- 
trolled tests have proved its value as 
therapy.” As has been stated in the 
Journal previously, confusion in term- 
inology has been largely responsible for 
many misunderstandings. Perhaps the 
best course would be for music edu- 
ecators to eliminate from their vocabu- 
laries for the time being the word 
“therapy” in any connection with 
musical activities in or out of hospi- 
tals. Experienced medical men who are 
extremely sympathetic with the music 
program in hospitals sometimes  be- 
come weary of trying to explain that 
the director of a musical activities 
program is not necessarily—and proba- 
bly need not be and is not—a musical 
therapist.] 
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could be. ... We feel that this cam- 
paign, while primarily a Conn promo- 
tion, is sufficiently broad so that it will 
offer a definite contribution to the ad- 
vancement of music and music educa- 
tion in the United States.” 

Included in the general Conn promo- 
tion, in which local dealers are cooper- 
ating, is a provision for the distribution 
of a booklet “Create New Interest in 
Your Schools Bands, Orchestras, and 
Instrumental Classes.” This entire pro- 
gram is being made available “in an- 
swer to numerous requests from school 
music department personnel as a ges- 
ture of goodwill to the _ nation’s 
schools.” The material does not con- 
tain a Conn advertising message. 


School Census, Compulsory Education, 
and Child Labor. This new 200-page 
handbook, issued by the U. S. Office 
of Education, may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 30 cents each. 


A Desk Book for Music Educators, 
issued by Hall & McCreary, 434 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois, 
contains a considerable amount of in- 
formation in handy form, as well as a 
useful diary calendar. Included in the 
contents are data on such items as 
holidays and special days, mail ad- 
dresses music educators often need, 
copyright law, broadcast permissions, 
manuscript preparation, conducting, 
music for special occasions, etc. A very 
conservative portion of the book is de- 
voted to Hall & McCreary publications. 
96 pages. Free. 


The AER Journal, official magazine 
of the American Association for Educa- 
tion by Radio, comes out in September 
1945 (Volume V, No. 1) in new formal 
and attractive dress. This publication 
contains much material of interest to 
music educators. The editor Is Tracy 
F. Tyler. George Jennings is the busi- 
ness manager. The publication office 
is at 228 North LaSalle Street, Chi- 
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The Chesley Mills 
Signature Chart 


for Use in Music Rooms 


of ALL SCHOOLS 


Key Signatures MUST BE LEARNED... 


Its use holds the attention and interest of 
students. Opening the window reveals the 
Key (either Major or Minor) for signature 
shown. 


Order Direct. School terms 60 days $3.50 net. 


A small pocket-size signature chart and cata- 
logue of new teaching material sent free, 
postage paid, upon request. 


THE CHESLEY MILLS STUDIOS 


1319 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO 3 

















MUSIC SERVICE 


PUBLICATIONS 
FAY BAND METHOD, Simple, —y 
and thorough. 14 Books.............. . 7Se 


—Teacher’s Manual, $1.50 

FAY STRING METHOD, Newest —% ~ 
of procedure. 4 books................. 75c 
—Manual including Piano eg “$1. 50. 
SAVOY BAND BOOK, Gilbert & Sullivan 
favorites. 25 Books............cccccc+ ea. 35c 
—Complete score, 75c. 

SAVOY BAND LIBRARY, 17 numbers, 
each complete with score.................. 75¢ 
Double numbers with score.............. $1. 
FESTAL PROCESSION, March of Dignity 
by Cross. Arr. by Mayhew Lake. For 
band and orchestra. 

TEMPO DI BALLO, Scarlatti. Arr. by 

A. H. Brandenburg. For 3 Clarinets. 


Send for FREE COPIES. Also FREE 
PHONOGRAPH RECORD CATALOG XX 


MUSIC SERVICE PRESS 


1166 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. C. 19 








“LITA! 
(The Sensational) 


TANGO 
by Arthur Babich arr. by G. Guentzel 


FULL BAND $1.00 


Send for FREE Conductor's 
Score and Instrumental Catalog 


See your Dealer, or write 


BABWIN PUBLICATIONS 


1417 Georgia Street 
LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 
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Frances Field is now associated with 


the departments of music education and 
piano at Peru (Nebraska) State Teach- 
ers College. _She leaves Port Angeles, 
Washington, where she was music di- 
rector in the Roosevelt Junior-Senior 
High School. 


Lee Gibson, formerly in charge of 
band at the University of Idaho, Mos- 
cow, is teaching instrumental music at 
North Texas State Teachers College, 
Denton. 


Richard Gore, for six years associ- 
ated with Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y., has been elected professor of or- 
gan and composition and director of the 
Conservatory of Music at The College 
of Wooster (Ohio). He succeeds N. O. 
Rowe, who retires from active teaching 
after thirty-one years on the Wooster 
faculty. 


Fred Grady, supervisor of music in 
the Holyoke (Massachusetts) Public 
Schools, and a member of MENC since 
1931, announces his retirement from 
active work, but sends in his member- 
ship renewal, stating that he expects 
to continue his interest in music educa- 
tion. 


Bethuel Gross, formerly director of 
music at the University of Akron 
(Ohio), is professor of graduate studies 
at Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloom- 
ington. 


Mathilda Guame, last year at Frances 
Shimer College, Mount Carroll, Illinois, 
is teaching this year at West Texas 
State Teachers College, Canyon, Texas. 


Norman Gulbrandson, formerly as- 
sistant conductor of the a cappella choir 
of Northwestern University, is now 
head of choral work at the University 
of Montana, Missoula. 


Christine Gunlaugson, formerly of 
MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Illi- 
nois, is at the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 


Frank Hakanson, formerly at Hart- 
wick College, Oneonta, New York, is at 
Drury College, Springfield, Mo. 


Dorothy Hall resigned her position at 
West Liberty State College, West Vir- 
ginia, to accept appointment as assist- 
ant professor of music at Huntingdon 
College, Montgomery, Alabama. 


Frances Hanks, of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
is teaching instrumental music at East- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston. 


Elmer M. Hintz, for many years head 
of the music department of Skidmore 
College, N.Y., and an active participant 
in MENC affairs, has been appointed di- 
rector of the Music Department of the 
Hartford (Connecticut) Public Schools, 
succeeding James Price who recently 
retired. 


Duane H. Haskell, chairman of the 
MENC Curriculum Committee on In- 


strumental Music Ensembles, for a, 


number of years connected with the 
public schools of Rochester, N.Y., is 
now head of the music department in 
Northern Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Marquette. 


Bernice Hensler, for many years head 
of the theory department of Baylor 
University at Waco, Texas, is in the 
theory department of Shorter College, 
Rome, Georgia. 
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Ruth Heaton, formerly of Niles, 
Michigan, is supervisor of vocal music 
at Eveleth, Minnesota. 


Robert Hargreaves, for the past sev- 
eral years in charge of graduate studies 
at Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloom- 
ington, is head of the department of 
music at Ball Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana. 


John Holliday, formerly of State 
Teachers College, Bemidji, Minnesota, 
is teaching voice at Queens College, 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 


Henry B. Howard of Mason City, IIli- 
nois, is in charge of music at West 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Zi. Bruce Jones, for many years direc- 
tor of instrumental music in the public 
schools of Little Rock, Arkansas, presi- 
dent of the National School Band Asso- 
ciation, and member of the Journal’s 
Editorial Board, has gone to the Uni- 
versity of Louisiana, Baton Rouge, 
where he will be band director and 
member of the faculty of the school. 


S. Turner Jones, recently professor of 
piano and theory at State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pennsylvania, is director 
of music at Elon College, North Caro- 
lina. 


Sigurd Jorgensen, who has received 
his Ph.D. from Ohio State University, 
is now head of the department of music 
at the University of Akron, where he 
will specialize in choral activities. 


Mary J. Kennedy is in charge of in- 
strumental music in the public schools 
of Stockton, Illinois. 


Clyde Keutzer, who has been in 
charge of USO work at Scott Field, Illi- 
nois, is head of music at the College of 
Puget Sound, Tacoma, Washington. 


Cleta Kidwell, of Flint, Michigan, is 
teacher of instrumental music in the 
grade schools at Muskegon, Michigan. 


William Koogler, formerly at Louisi- 
ana State University, has gone to the 
Indiana University, Bloomington, to 
teach woodwinds. 


Alonzo Lape, who has been at Spar- 
tanburg, South Carolina, is in charge of 
instrumental music in Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas Public Schools, taking the place 
of L. Bruce Jones, who resigned to go 
to the University of Louisiana. 


Ruth Lawrence, of Maryville, Mis- 
souri, is now teaching at Buena Vista 
College, Storm Lake, Iowa. 


David B. McClosky, who has been 
with the U.S. Army Special Services 
Division, is in charge of choral work at 
the Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York. 


Arthur McNichols, formerly of Burling- 
ton, Iowa, is assistant in instrumental 
music in the public schools at Mar- 
quette, Michigan. 


Virginia Major, until recently associ- 
ated with Teachers College, Columbia 
University, is teaching piano at State 
Teachers College, Fredonia, New York. 


Verdis Mays, who was at Stephen- 
ville, Texas, is the head of instrumental 
music of New Mexico College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts, State Col- 
lege, N.M. 
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NEW 


OPERETTAS 


FOR YOUNG VOICES 
* 


Who Stole the Tarts 


An enjoyable musical play in one act, two 
scenes. The story revolves around the Queen's 
birthday party. By Orita Wallace. Vocal score 
with piano accompaniment and full direc- 
Se cc cv ane $s ue Orddancd Sowsadeousen 60 


The Farmer in the Dell 


Book, lyrics and music by Lillian Cervenka. 
One act. Story: A series of imaginary episodes 
that could happen in a child's idea of a secret 
dell. Vocal Score with piano accompaniment 
Ge Ge GERI 6-6 6 voc cc cgceeeecced 60 


Tom Tit Tot 


Text and lyrics by Violet Soderquist Moore, 
music by Claude Davis Richardson. An oper- 
etta based on an old English Fairytale, about 
three girls who loved to dance, sing and comb 
CPI < on cc ccccssccsccneseseen j 


The Sweet Shop 


A one act operetta by Elizabeth Blair. The 
play: hinges upon the very familiar indecision 
of a small girl as to what she will buy with a 
penny given her. Vocal score,with piano 
accompaniment and full directions......... 60 


* 
NEW 


OcTavo music 


THREE PART S.S.A. 


6240 Old Crusader Hymn (Beautiful Savior) 
Sg errr 15 
6171 We'n De Great Day Comes 


by D. 
6225 Let Not Your Heart be Troubled 

ee 
6238 The Gee (sop. solo) 


cases actos ses euwee 12 
2049 Bells of Evening 

eee eer rr ree eey 15 

507 Holy Child 

by Brahms-Brownson...... — 
6241 May Now Thy Spirit 

by Schuetky-Treharne...........12 

FOUR PART T.T.B.B. 

6220 Song of the Buccaneer 

PP eee 


FOUR PART S.A.T.B. 


6071 Southern Lullaby (a cappella) 
a6 aay ee kev 0-9 40 15 
6200 Fill Your Hearts with Prayer 


SNA OAR 299s 12 
6244 The Lord is My Shepherd 

by Humphreys-Harding......... 16 
6124 | Will Lift Up Mine Eyes 

(S. & A. Soli) by Mayer........ 16 
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MUSIC COMPANY 


124 EAST FOURTH STREET 
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BELWIN ELEMENTARY 
BAND METHOD 


by FRED WEBER 
Edited by Nilo W. Hovey 








— >» Progressing even slower than the best in- 
dividual methods. 


=——»> Page by page comparison with other class 
methods is invited. 


— » Meets the special needs of the class of 
mixed instruments. 


INSTRUMENTATION 


CONDUCTOR Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE 
C FLUTE Eb BARITONE SAXOPHONE 
Db PICCOLO Bb CORNET (Trumpet) 
Bb CLARINET HORN in F 
Eb ALTO CLARINET Eb MELLOPHONE 
(Eb French Horn) 
(Eb Clarinet) 
TROMBONE and 
Bb BASS CLARINET BARITONE (Bass Clef) 
OBOE BARITONE (Treble Clef) 
BASSOON BASS (Tuba) 
Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE DRUMS 








Conductor $3.00 
Any Other Book — 75c. 


SEND FOR APPROVAL COPIES — TODAY 


ll Score, or any part or parts you may select) 











Full 
BELWIN, INC. New york io, n'y. 
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Stu’ ORCHESTRA, BAND, CHORUS and LIBRARY 
with Manus A-JUST-ABLE Covers 


WHITMANS 
ORCHESTRA ea. 


Octavo size ea. 
Octavo size .... ea. 
Concert size ° ea. 
Symphony size ea. 


Orchestra Instrumentation Labels FREE. Gold Stamping 35c per line per cover. 


ALFRED MUSIC CO., INC. 
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Plorence Marlett, of Jackson, Ohio, 
has gone to the Florida State College 
for Women, Tallahassee. 


Bdra Meads, vocal music teacher at 
James Monroe School, South Bend, has 
been appointed instructor and critic 
teacher in music education at the Uni- 
versity School of Indiana University, 
succeeding Bess Miner who has been 
associated with the I.U. school since it 
opened in 1938. 


Betty Michels, of Fort Madison, Towa, 
is teaching strings at High Point, North 
Carolina. 

Ruth M. Miller resigned her position 
in Cheney, Washington, and has been 
appointed to a post in the State Teach- 
ers College, Valley City, N.D. 


Gustava Nelson, of Gustavus Adol- 
phus College, St. Peter, Minnesota, has 
been appointed professor of piano and 
organ at Hendrix College, Conway, Ar- 
kansas. During the past summer he 
was an instructor at Interlochen. 


Stephen L. Niblack, former director 
of music in the Helena (Montana) 
Schools, secretary of the Montana 
Music Educators Association, and chair- 
man of the 1943-45 Junior High School 
Curriculum Committee of the North- 
west Conference, takes over the music 
work in Missoula County High School 
at Missoula, Montana. 


Mary Louise Nigro, daughter of 
Harry Nigro of Aurora, Illinois, has ac- 
cepted a position as instrumental music 
instructor at State Teaci ers College, 
Murray, Kentucky. 


Peter EK. Page, formerly at Colorado 
College, Colorado Springs, is at the 
head of the music department at Lake 
Forest College, Lake Forest, Illinois. 


Ouida F. Paul of Tennessee, is head 
of the music education work at Greens- 
boro College, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina. 


Joanne Philbrick, of Evanston, Illi- 
nois, is teaching music education in 
Elmwood Park, Illinois. 


Frank Prindl, formerly instructor of 
instrumental music at Murray, Ken- 
tucky, is now in charge of bands at the 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


Naomi Bosworth Pryor has been ap- 
pointed instructor in voice in the In- 
diana University School of Music. 


Bernard W. Regier goes from Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, to Bellingham, Washing- 
ton, to accept a position at the Western 
Washington College of Education. 


Milton Rehg, formerly director of 
music at Muskingum College, New Con- 
cord, Ohio, is the head of choral activi- 
ties of University of Indiana, Bloom- 
ington. 


James E. Richards, a member of 
MENC for the past year, has resigned 
his position at East Texas State Teach- 
ers College and is now located in Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania. 


Rowena Richards, formerly of Salis- 
bury, Missouri, is teaching music edu- 
cation at Lake Bluff, Lllinois. 


Willard Robb, recently in charge of 
music at Crete, Nebraska, is teaching 
instrumental music at State Teachers 
College, Maryville, Missouri. 


Betty Rojahn, who taught at Mer- 
rillville, Indiana, last year is teaching 
this year at Gary, Indiana. 

Paul Rolland, formerly at Simpson 
College for five years and last year vis- 
iting professor at the State University 
of Iowa, has gone to the University of 
Illinois, Urbana, to head the violin de- 
partment. Journal readers will recall 
his article, “Let’s Have More String 
Teachers,” published in the April 1945 
issue. 
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Robert W. Ross, who has been with 
the U.S. Navy School of Music, is band 
director at the University of Missouri, 
Columbia. 


Margaret Ruby has gone from Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, to ac- 
cept a position as teacher of instru- 
mental music in the public schools of 
Syracuse, New York. 


Allen Schirmer, for the last three 
years a music specialist with the U.S. 
Navy at Great Lakes, is teaching voice 
at the University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis. 

Melvin Schneider, formerly of Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, is now associated with 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 

Beth Sears, a graduate of Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, Illinois, is 
head of music in the public schools at 
Watseka, Illinois. 


W. D. Shamberger, formerly secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Idaho Music Edu- 
cators Association, has accepted a new 
position in Baker, Oregon. 


Helen T. Sharp, formerly of John 
McNeese Junior College of LSU, Lake 
Charles, Louisiana, is now assistant 
professor of music at Henderson State 
Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Ar- 
kansas. 

Eleanor Shockey, who has been at 
Christian College, Columbia, Missouri, 
is teacher of voice at the University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 

Marion LL. Shook, formerly of Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, Public Schools, is 
teaching class violin at Simpson Col- 
lege, Indianola, Iowa. 


Carrie J. Silver, formerly of Bad Axe, 
Michigan, is in charge of instrumental 
music at Rossville, Illinois. 


Donald FP. Sites, formerly of Ham- 
mond, Indiana, is teaching voice and 
chorus at State Teachers College, Val- 
ley City, North Dakota. 


Kemble Stout is professor of piano 


and theory at the State College of 
Washington, Pullman. 

Russell Suppiger is in charge of 
grade school instrumental music at 
Maywood, Illinois. He was formerly at 
Benton Harbor, Michigan, for many 
years. 


Lloyd Swanson, formerly in charge of 
music education at West Chicago, Illi- 
nois, is supervisor of music at Elgin, 
Illinois. 


Sigurd Swanson has gone to the Ley- 
den Township High School, Franklin 
Park, Illinois, where he is director of 
instrumental music. He was formerly 
associated with the public schools of 
Virginia, Minnesota. 


Wilbur Swanson, formerly director of 
music at Augustana College, Rock Is- 
land, Illinois, is now director of music 
at Gustavus Adolphus College, St. 
Peter, Minnesota. 


Harold Thompson, who has been at 
Belvidere, Illinois, is in charge of music 
education in the public schools at Ga- 
lena, Illinois. 


S. M. Trickey formerly at Pierce 
Junior High School, Grosse Pointe, 
Michigan, has taken a position in North 
Texas State Teachers College, Denton. 


Edward cC. Tritt, formerly of East 
Chicago, Indiana, public’ schools, is 
head of the music education department 
of the University of Redlands, Red- 
lands, California. 


John Vincent, formerly of Western 


Kentucky State Teachers College, Bowl- 
ing Green, Kentucky, is professor of 
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SUITE ON FIDDLER’S TUNES 


by 


GEORGE FREDERICK McKAY 
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An interesting} novelty that will be welcomed by school 
orchestras. Score may be examined by conductors. 
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Projects and Theses. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RESEARCH STUDIES IN 
MUSIC EDUCATION 


1,124 STUDIES COMPLETED IN THE PERIOD 1932-1944 


Compiled by the MENC Committee on Bibliography of Research 
Published in co-operation 
with the University of Iowa Press. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 
5 
Send orders to 
MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 








the University of 
Los Angeles. 


music education at 
Southern California, 


Dan Vornholt, formerly of Madison, 
Wisconsin, has gone to East Carolina 
Teachers College, Greenville, N.C., 
where he will teach voice. 


Charlotte Williams, Yankton, South 
Dakota, has accepted a position as 
teacher of cello and strings at West 
Liberty State Teachers College, West 
Liberty, West Virginia. 


Robert Winslow, formerly at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville, has 
been appointed professor of music edu- 
cation at the University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 
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who was formerly 
in charge of instrumental music at 
Richmond, Virginia, is head of instru- 
mental music at Corpus Christi (Texas) 


c. Burdett Wolf, 


Junior College. 
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PRIORITY DELIVERY 


William Frank and American Prep Cornets, Trom- 
bones and Trumpets will be available as early as any 


Frank other high grade instruments, but for some time to come, 

demand will far exceed supply. To be among the first to own one 
of these superb creations, visit your dealer now and sign a preference reservation. It in- 
volves no cost or obligation but definitely establishes your right to priority delivery on an 
instrument that's destined to write a new chapter into the history of musical expression. 


Hos 
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YEAR-ROUND Rhythms 


by M. DENISE HILL 
and KATHRYN M. DWYER 


A book designed to meet the needs 
of the teacher who is introducing 
rhythms to small children—whether 
in nursery school, kindergarten or 
primary grades. It contains twenty- 
five selections arranged according to 
season. The accompaniment is written 
in simple style that even a casual 
pianist finds easy. Corresponding illus- 
trations and suggestions for the teacher. 
$1.50 BOUND 


KEYBOARD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1346 CHAPEL STREET : NEW HAVEN 11, CONN. 
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Contributors 





JOHN CC. KENDEL, president of 
MENG, is director of music in the Pub- 
lic Schools, Denver, Colorado. 


PETER W. DYEKEMA, associate of 
the Editorial Board, known to every 
reader, young or old, first editor of the 
Journal (1910-1921), was chairman of 
the first National Anthem Committee 
(1918); is chairman of the new and en- 
larged committee authorized this year. 


LT. WARREN 8S. FREEMAN is in- 
troduced in the paragraph following the 
letter (page 58) which supplements his 
article (page 19). 


RUTH GRIFFITHS, director of music 
in the State Normal School, Farming- 
ton, Maine, and president of the Frank- 
lin County Schoolwomen’s Club, is on 
leave to attend Boston Pniversity, where 
she has a teaching fellowship, and is 
assisting J. Wendell Yeo, instructor in 
guidance. This is Miss Griffiths’ sec- 
ond Journal contribution on the subject 
of guidance. Her first article (Febru- 
ary-March 1945) was reprinted for 
distribution in Army vocational kits by 
Science Research Associates. 


ROBERTA SAVLER, for fifteen years 
connected with the faculty of the Sher- 
wood Music School and a professional 
pianist, is teacher of piano and theory, 
instructor of freshman ear training 
classes and piano normal classes. 


HEROLD C. HUNT, Superintendent 
of Kansas City (Missouri) Public 
Schools, began his career as a teacher 
of social studies, a subject field in which 
he is a recognized authority. His pro- 
fessional service record includes mem- 
bership on the Yearbook Commissions 
of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, the American Association of 
School Administrators and the School 
Public Relations Association. 


HARTLEY D. SNYDER is professor 
of music education, University of 
Arizona, and director of music in the 
Tucson Public Schools. 


H. J. SKORNIA is associate profes- 
sor, radio director, and chairman of the 
department of radio at Indiana Uni- 
versity; was connected with Station 
WIRE, Indianapolis, as program direc- 
tor and writer of continuity and news. 


HAZEL B. NOHAVEC, past president 
of the North Central Division of 
MENC, recently resigned her post as 
head of the music education depart- 
ment, School of Music, University of 
Minnesota, and is now Mrs. Russell V. 
Morgan. 


LOUIS E. PETE, supervisor of music 
in the Ashland City Schools, is also 
assistant professor and acting head of 
the music education department of 
Ashland College. He was conductor of 
the Ashland Symphony Orchestra, 
which was suspended because of the 
war; was also director of the All-Ohio 
Boys’ Band, one of the features of the 
Ohio State Fair for a number of years. 


HAROLD C. MANOR is instructor 
and critic in music at the University of 
Indiana, and has charge of _ instru- 
mental and vocal music in the Univer- 
sity Laboratory School. 


CPL. MORTON WAYNE, formerly 
teacher of music in the Connecticut 
and New York City Schools, was clari- 
netist in the 87th Division Army Band 
at the time he wrote the four articles, 
of which the third in the series is 
printed in this issue. 
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A NEW, MODERN CHRISTMAS CANTATA 








A CHRISTMAS CHORAL FANTASY IN THREE EPISODES 


Music by DOMENICO SAVINO ee Text by FLORENCE TARR 


“Arranged for mixed voices and piano accompaniment for organ).-It is also available in 


orchestration form. 


The birth of the Saviour, one of the most dramatic and impressive epi- 
sodes in the history of mankind, is the theme of O, WONDROUS STAR. 


DOMENICO SAVINO, one of the most gifted composers on the American scene today, has skillfully 
captured, in a modern manner, the full fervor and innate beauty of this enchanting setting. Choral 
groups everywhere will find O, WONDROUS STAR an important addition to their libraries. 


Price 75¢—At Your Dealer Or Direct 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION, 799 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19. 


We wish it were possible to be more definite— 
ll \\ OW Mall but until availability of materials and other 
uncertainties are cleared up we can’t say ex- 


actly when new Martins will be ready for you. 


are a Rew’ Months? —cmcrcnmenmocmesee 


1. When we do resume instrument manu- 
facture it will not be just to pick up 
production of pre-war models. We will 
build entirely new instruments, created, 
developed and refined in our experimen- 
tal laboratories during the war years. 








2. These post-war Martins will set entirely 
new standards in the creation of fine 
band instruments—in tone and playing 
qualities. The new Martins will be well 
worth waiting for just a bit longer— 
even a few months—if that becomes 


necessary. 
We will keep our dealers fully informed as to 


when our new instruments will be available. 
We suggest that supervisors keep in touch 
with Martin dealers for this information. 


THE MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
cenracprcdce ment «= hal, Indiana 


September-October, Nineteen Forty-five 
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The Honor Roll 


The Membership Commiitee of the Music Educators National Conference is pleased to publish here the 1944-45 list 
of contributing members and holders of special memberships. The latter classes include sustaining and patron mem- 
bers, organization contributors and life members, all of which are indicated by the symbols explained at the bottom 








of the center column. On behalf of the Board of Directors of MENC, the Membership Committee makes twofold 
acknowledgment to all who are listed in the Honor Holl: for substantial financial aid during a period when curtail- 
ments could have jeopardized the achievements of decades, and for reaffirmation of faith in the purpose and 


Allen, Leroy W., Los Angeles, Cal. 
*\midon, Fanny C., Valley City, N.D. 
*\nderson, Mabel Spizzy, Berkeley, Cal. 
\rentsen, Harold W., Oshkosh, Wis. 
tBach Corp., Vincent, New York, N.Y. 
Baldwin, Lillian L., Cleveland, Ohio 
Baxter, Francis H., Spokane, Wash. 
Beattie, John W., Evanston, Ill. 
“eebee, C. Scripps, East Orange, N.J. 
*Belstrom, Chester E., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
*Belstrom, LaVere E., AUS 
**Bicking, Ada, Indianapolis, Ind. 
‘Biddle, Frank C., Cincinnati, Ohio 
**Birchard, Clarence C., Boston, Mass. 
Bird, Marcell W., Idaho Falls, Idaho 
*Birge, Edward B., Bloomington, Ind. 
Brandenburg, A. H., Elizabeth, N.J. 
**Bray, Mabel E., Trenton, N.J. 
Brenneman, Elsa, Glendale, Cal. 
Brown, Ted, Tacoma, Wash. 
*Kryan, George A., Bay City, Mich. 
Bryant, Laura, Ithaca, N.Y. 
*Rurchuk, David, Greenbelt, Md. 
*Burkhard, J. Luella, Pueblo, Colo. 
Burrows, Raymond, New York, N.Y. 
Ruttelman, Clifford V., Chicago, Ill. 
*Butterfield, Mondel, Johnson City, 
Tenn. 
*BRutterfield, Walter H., Franklin, Me. 
*Carpenter, Estelle, San Francisco, Cal. 
*Catron, Frances Smith, Ponea City, 
Okla. 
‘*hoate, 
‘ivis, 
Md. 
‘lark, 
Pa. 
‘lark, Welford D., Chicago, II. 
‘onn, Ltd., C. G., Elkhart, Ind. 
‘ravener, Helen G., Chicago, Ill. 
undy-Bettoney Co. Ine., Boston, 
Mass. 
‘urtis, 
Cal. 
*Cutts, 
Davis, 
* Davis, 
TDeagan, 
Dennis, 
Cal, 
Diers, 
* Dixon, 
Donovan, 
*Doyle, Price, 
Driscoll, Martina 
Plain, Mass. 
Dustman, Bessie C. S., 
Conn. 

**Dykema, Peter W., Hastings-on-Hud- 
son, N.Y 
*Earhart, Will, 
Ebbs, Frederick, Hobart, 
*Edgar, Alvin R., Ames, 
*Evans, Blanche E. K., 

Ohio 
Field, Elizabeth S., New Castle, Del. 
*Findlay, Francis, Boston, Mass. 
Fingerhut, William, Martins Ferry, 
Ohio 
*Finn, M. Teresa, 
Fischer, Joseph A., New York, N.Y. 
**Fischer, Walter S., New York, N.Y. 
Flagg. Marion, Dallas, Texas 
*Flueckiger, Samuel L., North 
chester, Ind. 
Francis, Chester L., 
Okla. 
**Francis, J. Henry, Charleston, W. Va. 
Fuhrman, Phil, Stockton, Cal. 
Funchess, Lloyd V., Baton Rouge, 


*Gamble, Eugene E., Chicago, Tl. 
Garnett, Maude E., Eugene, Ore. 
Gaskins, Genevieve Baum, Corvallis, 
Ore. 
Gaver, 


Robert A., Oakland, Cal. 
Frances Jackman, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, 


Frances Elliott, 


**;( Louis Woodson, Los Angeles, 


Billings, Mont. 
Ennis D., New York, N.Y. 
Lytton, Omaha, Neb. 

Inc., J. C., Chieago, Ill. 
Charles M., San Francisco, 


Charles R., 


Francis H., Fredonia, N.Y. 
Ann, Duluth, Minn. 
Mary C., Greenwich, 
Murray, Ky. 
McDonald, 


Conn. 
Jamaica 


Westport, 


Cal. 

Ind. 

Iowa 
Cincinnati, 


La Mesa, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Man- 


Oklahoma City, 


La. 


Ella F., Springfield, Ohio 


policies of the organization. 


Gavin, Edward T., Columbia, S.C. 
*Gehrkens, Karl W., Elk Rapids, Mich. 
*Giddings, Thaddeus P., Clermont, Fla. 
*Gildersleeve, Glenn, Dover, Del. 
**Glenn, Mabelle, Kansas City, Mo. 
Goranson, Arthur R., Jamestown, N.Y. 
*Gordon, Edgar B., Madison, Wis. 
*Gove, Veronica Davis, DeLand, Fla. 
Graham, Ben G., Richmond, Ind. 
Grasso, Benjamin, Scarsdale, N.Y. 
*Gremelspacher, Joseph A., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 
Grentzer, Rose 
Mich. 
tGretsch ; Co., The Fred, Brook- 


Marie, Ann Arbor, 


yn, N.Y. 
Gretsch, William W., Forest Hills, 
N.Y 


ae 4 
**Griffith, Charles E., New York, N.Y. 

*Hahnel, Eugene M., St. Louis, Mo. 

Hall, Earl B., New York, N.Y. 

Halvorson, Henry M., Boston, 

Hannah, Wallace, Vancouver, 
*Hannen, Helen M., Cleveland, 
*Hares, Ernest, St. Louis, Mo. 

Harrington, Dean L., Hornell, N.Y. 
**Harvin, Ruth, San Antonio, Texas 

Haskell, Duane H., Marquette, Mich. 

Hauser, Arthur A., New York, N.Y. 
**Heck, Mathilda, St. Paul, Minn. 
*Henson, Ethel M., Seattle, Wash. 

Hertz, Wayne S., Ellensburg, Wash. 

Hesser, Ernest G., Baltimore, Md. 

Hiden, Vincent A., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Hindsley, Mark H., Major, AUS 

Holmes, Ralph M., Oxnard, Cal. 
*Holtz, Fred, Elkhart, Ind. 

Hood, Marguerite V., Ann Arbor, Mich 

Hosmer, Helen M., Potsdam, N.Y. 
*Howe, Helen C., Chicago, III. 

Howell, Raymond H., Everett, Wash. 
*Howerton, George, Evanston, II. 

Hyde, Bess L., Port Huron, Mich. 
*In-and-About Pittsburgh (Pa.) Music 

Educators Club. 

*Ireland, Mary E., Sacramento, Cal. 
*Jaquish, John H., Margate, N.J. 

Jones, L. Bruce, Baton Rouge, La. 

Kelley, Dorothy G., Milwaukee, Wis. 
**Kendel, John Clark, Denver, Colo. 
**Kinscella, Hazel G., Seattle, Wash. 

Knuth, William E., San Francisco, 

Cal. 

Kraus, Jay L., Chicago, II. 

Lawler, Vanett, Washington, D.C. 
*Lawson, David, Lawrence, Kansas 
**Leavitt, Helen S., Boston, Mass. 
*Leffel, Jessie E., Cheyenne, Wyo. 
*Lesinsky, Adam P., Whiting, Ind. 

Lewis, Mildred, Lexington, Ky. 

Lloyd, Hazel E., Chicago, III. 

Lorenz, Karl, Dayton, Ohio 
*Low, Henrietta G. Baker, 


Mass. 
Wash. 
Ohio 


Baltimore, 


Luther, Frank, New York, N.Y. 
tLyon & Healy, Inc., Chicago, III. 
Lyons, Howard R., Chicago, Ill. 
Lyons, William, Chicago, III. 
McCawley, Maude, Portland, Ore. 
McClintock, Goldie I., Struthers, Ohio 
**McConathy, Osbourne, Glen Ridge, 


*Maddy, Joseph E., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Malin, Donald F., Evanston, III. 

tMartin Band Instrument Co., Elkhart, 
I 


nd. 
May Music Co., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
*Maybee, Harper C., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
More, Grace Van Dyke, Greensboro, 
N.C. 
*Morgan, Haydn M., Ypsilanti, Mich. 


*Life member 

‘Organization Contributor 
**Life and Contributing member 
tSustaining or Patron Contributor 


**Morgan, Russell V., Cleveland, Ohio 


tNational Assn. of Band Instrument 
Manufacturers 

tNational Assn. of Musical Instrument 
Wholesalers 

Neff, Charlotte B., New Brunswick, 
N.J. 

Neppert, Florence E., San Francisco, 

al. 

**Neppert, Julia M., San Francisco, Cal. 

+New Jersey Education Association 

*Nohavec, Hazel B., Minneapolis, Minn. 

**Norton, William W., Flint, Mich. 


ame, Anne Grace, Atlanta, 
a. 

Ohlendorf, Fred, Long Beach, Cal. 
**(’Malley, Sarah E., Chicago, Il. 
*Oszuscik, Josef, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Owen, Frank E., Batavia, N.Y. 
Packer, A. O., New York, N.Y. 

Park, S. Norman, Dayton, Ohio 
tPedler Co., The, Elkhart, Ind. 
tPenzel, Mueller & Co., Inc., Long Is- 

land City, N.Y. 

*Pierce, Grace G., Lowell, Mass. 
Pitcher, Gladys, Boston, Mass. 

Pitts, Lilla Belle, New York, N.Y. 
Preston, Jr., W. Deane, Boston, Mass. 


*Rafferty, Sadie M., Evanston, III. 
*Rebmann, Victor L. F., Ithaca, N.Y. 
tReynolds Co., F. A., Cleveland, Ohio 
Richman, Luther A., Richmond, Va. 
Roach, J. Tatian, New York, N.Y. 
Roggensack, Delinda, Newton, Iowa 
Rohner, Traugott, Evanston, III. 
—s M. Claude, Harrisburg, 
a. 
Ross, Lucile, San Diego, Cal. 
Ruddick, J. Leon, Cleveland, Ohio 
Ruppel, Harry, Chicago, Ill. 
Sanderson, Wendell, Richmond, Va. 
Schuette, Marie A., Potsdam, N.Y. 
*Schultz, E. J., Norman, Okla. 
Selmer, Inc., H. & A., Elkhart, Ind. 
tSelmer, Inc., H. & A., Elkhart, Ind. 
Sengstack, J. F., New York, N.Y. 
*Shawe, Elsie M., St. Paul, Minn. 
Sigma Alpha Iota 
Smith, Fowler, Detroit, Mich. 
**Smith, Herman F., Milwaukee, Wis. 
*Smith, Jennie Belle, Athens, Ga. 
Spouse, Alfred, Rochester, N.Y. 
Stehn, John H., Eugene, Ore. 
Sur, William R., East Lansing, Mich. 
Swarthout, Donald M., Lawrence, 
Kan. 
Swift, Frederic Fay, Ilion, 
Switzer, Russell, Chicago, 
Targ, Max, Chicago, III. 
**Terstegge, Meta, Newark, N.J. 
*Tremaine, C. M., New York, N.Y. 
*Trutner, Jr.. Herman, Oakland, 
Utt, Paul R., Warrensburg, Mo. 


Van Hoesen, Karl. Rochester. N.Y. 
Velie, C. James, Baltimore, Md. 


**Wahlberg, Arthur G., Fresno. Cal. 
Ward, Arthur, Montclair, N.J. 
*Watters, Lorrain E., Captain, AUS 
*Wersen, Louis G., Philadelphia, Pa. 
IWFL Drum Co., Chicago, TH. 
tWhite Co., The H. N.. Cleveland, Ohio 
Williams, Arthur L., Oberlin, Ohio 

**Wilson, Grace V., Wichita, Kan. 
— Harry Robert, New York, 





N.Y. 
Ill. 


Cal. 


*Windhorst, Estelle, St. Louis, Mo. 
Winkler, Max, New York, N.Y. 
Winslow, Ralph G., Albany, N.Y. 
*Witte, Arthur F. A., Yonkers, N.Y. 
*Wolfe, Irving W., Nashville, Tenn. 
tYork Band Instrument 
Rapids, Mich. 


Zander, Beulah, Chicago, IIL. 
Zimmerman, Rosa, Everett, Wash. 


Co., Grand 
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Memoranda for Mem bers 


Cleveland, March 27-April 3, 1946 


T IS SAFE to predict that the meeting of the music educators at Cleveland next spring will 
if establish a new attendance record. In the daily correspondence reaching the headquarters 

office, in conversations when groups of music educators get together, and in the reports 
received from the educational departments and traveling representatives of members of the 
Music Education Exhibitors Association, there is evidence in crescendo of nation-wide interest 
and eager anticipation of the plans which National President John C. Kendel will soon an- 
nounce. The plans, tentatively outlined months ago and held in abeyance until the green light 
was turned on after V-J Day, are being rounded out in double-quick time. A few hints as to 
what is in store are contained in President Kendel’s message in another part of this magazine. 
More details will be published in the next JouRNAL and in bulletins issued to MENC members 
and friends from time to time. 


Hotel Room Reservations at Cleveland 


yy tart question the attendance at the Cleveland Biennial will tax hotel facilities, but the 
well-known Cleveland hospitality assures that everyone will be taken care of if reasonable 
cooperation is given to the Housing Committee by our members. The Committee requests 
that all members arrange to share their rooms; single occupancy of sleeping rooms would 
obviously reduce available capacity of the hotels. Requests for reservations should be sent to 
the chairman of the Housing Committee: Lee B. Bauer, 1604 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, 
Ohio. First assignments will be made to the downtown hotels nearest to the Auditorium 
where all major meetings, exhibits, and the registration office will be located. 





Anniversaries 


NN !SETEEN FORTY-SIX will mark the fortieth year of the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence. The Cleveland meeting—our fourth in that city—will be the tenth since the biennial 
plan was inaugurated, and will celebrate the one-hundredth anniversary of the Cleveland 
Public School Music Department, also the one-hundredth anniversary of the opening of 
Cleveland’s first high school. The entire convention and festival is scheduled as a major event 
in the Sesquicentennial program of the City of Cleveland. Plans for the meeting are on a 
scale and in keeping with the significance of these anniversaries from the standpoint of the 
local, state, national, and international interests involved. 


International 


TH meeting at Cleveland will have especial distinction because of the international aspects 
with which MENC members and friends are already familiar. The meeting will carry 
into the sixth year the development of international cooperation in music education initiated 
by the American Unity through Music program adopted by the Conference in the 1940-42 
biennium, continued and broadened during the 1942-44 period with the aid of music educators 
in Canada and our Latin American neighbors to the south, and now extending around the world. 


National Catholic Music Educators Association 


Te second biennial meeting of NCMEA will be held at Cleveland in conjunction with the 
meeting of MENC and associated organizations, opening én March 27. The program 
being arranged by President Harry Seitz of Detroit and his co-officers will be a complete 
and independent unit, but will be integrated with the over-all program of the week. An 
outstanding program is promised and a very large attendance anticipated. Included in the 
plans are special contributions by the music educators and pupils of the Catholic schools of 
the Cleveland area. 


Cleveland 1946 Convention Committee 


T8® convention committee organization is under the chairmanship of Charles H. Lake, 
Superintendent of Cleveland Public School$; co-chairman is Msgr. John R. Hagan, Super- 
intendent of Parochial Schools, Cleveland Diocese. The vice-chairmen are Russell V. Morgan, 
Director of Music in the Cleveland Public Schools; J. Leon Ruddick, Supervisor of Instru- 
mental Music in the Cleveland Public Schools; and Sister Alice Marie, Supervisor of High 
School Music in the Parochial Schools of the Cleveland Diocese. Executive chairman is Mark 
C. Schinnerer, Assistant Superintendent of Cleveland Schools; Harold L. Sammons, secretary 
to the superintendent, is secretary of the committee. This group, together with the presidents 
of MENC and the several auxiliary and cooperating organizations which will participate in 
the convention, comprise the central planning and executive authority of the extensive host 
city committee organization in which several hundred persons are enlisted. 


Exhibits 

HE first postwar exposition of music education materials and equipment will be a major 
feature of the Cleveland biennial meeting. In a coming issue of the JoURNAL, President J. 
Tatian Roach will discuss plans which are being developed by the Music Education Ex- 
hibitors Association’s Board of Directors. It is worthy of note that the Exhibitors Asso- 
ciation has, despite restricted activities, maintained at high level both its enrollment and the 

interest and participation of member firms in the affairs of the MENC. 
MORE ON NEXT PAGE 
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SEVENTH BOOK IN 


A SINGING 
SCHOOL 


DYKEMA «+ PITCHER + STEVENS 
VANDEVERE + SMITH * NOHAVEC 


EW pleasure in the music period — 
mew eagerness to learn will ac- 
company the introduction of SING 
OUT! to your music classes this season. 
This latest addition to A SINGING 
SCHOOL — book seven in the series — 
offers an abundance of fresh material for 
upper grades and early junior high 
school .. . Music and text that are keyed 
to the eager spirit of young Americans. 
Carefully placed arrangements for ma- 
turing voices. Illustrations that reflect 
the idealism of our forward-looking 
people ... A book to promote sound 
cultural growth, real musical skills, and 
an awareness of our great heritage of 
beauty in all its forms. 


You will want to give SING OUT! 

first place in your plans to bring 

new life to your music program. 
Send for copy on approval. 


C. C. Bachard E& Ga. 


4 


221 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON 16, MA 
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When writing to advertisers, please 
mention the Music EpucaTors JOURNAL 





HIGHEST RATED IN UNITED STATES 


ENVRAVERS 


ome SINCE 1906 o 
+ WORK DONE BY ALL PROCESSES + 
+ ESTIMATES GLADLY FURNISHED +*# 
+ ANY PUBLISHER OUR REFERENCE + 


ZRAYNER-: 


© DALHEIM &CO. 


2054 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 
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OF OUTSTANDING 
EDUCATIONAL VALUE 


ESSENTIALS OF ELEMENTARY 
MUSIC THEORY, Rushford 


This book presents a plan that will enable 
beginning students to learn the elements of 
music theory along with the progress made in 
playing an instrument. With great numbers of 
players taking class work in the schools this 
book allows the instructor to check on each 
individual to find out if every point of theory 
is understood. As this book progresses there 
is space for the student to write out what he 
is learning and thereby avoid the chance of 
merely reading the material over. All phases 
of elementary music theory are simplified 
and easily learned by covering this book. 


FIRST STEPS IN 
BAND PLAYING, Whistler-Hummel 


A most practical class method to use for 
beginning instruction in instrumental music. 
Method advances in an easy, gradual manner, 
The systematic key-by-key approach is 
utilized. Accurately written, easy-to-read 
charts, appear on the first page of each book. 
The unisonal section of the method is followed 
by a number of colorfully harmonized com. 
positions for full band and orchestral en- 
semble. An abridged conductor's score 
contains fingering charts and piano accom- 
paniments 


Piano Conductor 


ENTERPRISE 


ORCHESTRA FOLIO, DeLamater 


A selected collection of compositions for the 
progressing organization. Compositions are 
by capable writers who are familiar with the 
type of music that students prefer playing. 
Its varied contents are just what every group 
needs to maintain interest. Arrangements are 
in broad, modern, effective style. String parts 
remain in First position, Clarinets are scored 
in Low and Middle registers, Trumpets stay 
well within the staff and all other instruments 
are scored in similarly conservative ranges. 
Your orchestra will enjoy it from the very 
first rehearsal to the final concert 

Piano Conductor and Piano Accordion. . 


Campbell & Lexington 


CHICAGO 





MENC Curriculum Committees 


ARRYING on the curriculum studies initiated by Lilla Belle Pitts during her term as 

National President (1942-44), the Division Conference presidents set up similar cur- 
riculum committee organizations in their respective areas. Because of the cancellation of the 
1945 meetings of the Divisions, the original plan, which involved meetings of the groups, had 
to be altered and the reports were completed largely by correspondence. It is expected that 
these reports will be available for distribution in the near future. (The reports of the Cali- 
fornia-Western Division have already been published for distribution to the C-W membership. 
These reports will also be included in the complete volume.) 

To continue the studies, and, it is hoped, bring them to a final stage, President Kendel has 
set up committees similar to those of the two preceding bienniums. The plan of organization 
and function for the committees represents an adaptation of the procedures followed previously, 
particularly in connection with the meetings of the curriculum committees at St. Louis in 1944 
and the meetings of the consultants’ groups of the Division Conferences in 1945. 

While notices of appointment have been issued to several hundred people who are requested 
to serve as committee consultants, the lists are not closed, and President Kendel invites any 
Conference member who would like to participate as a committee consultant to write to him 
at once, naming his field of special interest. 


Calendar of State Meetings 


HE first edition of the calendar of state music education activities for the 1945-46 season has 

been sent through the mail to all members, and is therefore omitted from this issue of the 
JournaL. A revised edition of the calendar, with information supplementing the data sup- 
plied in the first issue, and facts regarding activities not previously listed, will be published in 
the near future. Presidents and secretaries of state, district, and local music educators 
associations are invited to supply information for the calendar immediately. 


Victory Loan 


[TB war is over, but we have not paid the bill for it. Americans must finish the job by 


investing in the Victory Loan.” These are the opening sentences of a bulletin issued to 
the music educators of the United States by the U.S. Treasury Department in cooperation 
with MENC. “Rehabilitation and care of the wounded will be one of the nation’s gravest 
responsibilities for the years to come. Bringing the boys back home, providing mustering-out 
pay, and administering the GI Bill of Rights will cost many billions. The termination of war 
contracts will leave another huge bill to be paid. These are just a few of the reasons why 
the Treasury needs $11,000,000,000 in Victory Bonds when there is no longer a war.” 

As stated by Secretary of the Treasury Vinson in a letter to MENC President John C. 
Kendel, “Music educators of the United States and the boys and girls of the school bands, 
orchestras, and choruses have made an outstanding contribution to the successful conclusion 
of the war through their cooperation in many ways. In some respects, the extension of this 
cooperation during the period of the Victory Loan may be regarded as even more important 
than the previous efforts.” 

The suggested plan of participation on the part of the local school music departments is 
outlined in the bulletin, and is based on cooperation with state and local War Finance Chair- 
men. The State War Finance Committees have been given parallel information through a 
field memo. 

Music educators are urged to give careful attention to the bulletin and to follow the sug- 
gestions in regard to making contact with the chairmen of the various committees. A list of 
the officers of the state Victory Drive Committees is included in the bulletin as an aid ‘in 
making these contacts. 

Additional copies of the bulletin may be secured by addressing the MENC headquarters 


- Something to Think About 


TH music educators of the United States have given major service since the beginning of 
the war through participation in local War Savings programs and in the special projects 
jointly sponsored by MENC and the Education Section of the Treasury Department’s War 
Finance Division. Hundreds of Music War Council citations have been earned by these con- 
tributions to the war effort. Many dollars have been added to war savings directly or indirectly 
through the aid given in stepping up the national alertness to our responsibilities ‘and needs. 

Perhaps most important, however, in the effects of this widespread participation of teachers 
and students in the war program are two related, but not often mentioned factors: (1) The 
impact on the public consciousness of music in its relationship to everyday life issues, and the 
resultant broadened concept of what music education represents in the life of the individual 
and the social structure of which he is a part. .(2) The lessons in citizenship which students 
and teachers as well gain through association with their fellow students and teachers in major 
civic enterprises, and through development of the individual’s sense of personal responsibility 
as a citizen. 

Cooperation with government war agencies on the part of the rank and file of our citizens 
strengthened the backbone of our democracy more than we can now appreciate. Shall we let 
the young people believe that united effort, acceptance of the responsibilities of citizenship, and 
cooperation between government and people are only wartime functions in a democracy? Or 
shall we respond to the appeal from Secretary Vinson? : 


Late 


A SPECIAL bulletin issued to all MENC members and Journat subscribers explained the 
reason for the delay in the delivery of this issue. The shutdown of printing plants caused 
by the strike made things a bit more than awkward from the standpoint of the fall work of 
the MENC, including the production and distribution of the First Fall Issue of the magazine. 
However, now that adjustments have been made and work resumed, it is hoped to make up 
for lost time so that the publication schedule for the season can be satisfactorily completed. 
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ROBBINS WIT PARADE BAND BOOK 


No matter what the occasion of your band performance, Robbins Hit Parade Band Book will 
prove a hit. Here within the covers of one book are fourteen exclusive copyrights — songs that 
were the sensational hits of their day and today are the all-time favorites of millions of Americans 


CONTENTS 


DEEP PURPLE 
MANHATTAN SERENADE 
DAYBREAK 

OVER THE RAINBOW 
THE CAISSONS GO ROLLING ALONG 
MOONLIGHT SERENADE 
JOSEPHINE 

MANZANILLO 

DOWN ARGENTINA WAY 
AURORA 

FERRY-BOAT SERENADE 
THE WOODPECKER SONG 
ELMER’S TUNE 

MAIRZY DOATS 

WINGS OVER AMERICA 


Conductor 
Flutes in C 


..« Db Piccolo 

. .wEb Clarinet 
.... Ist Bb Clarinet 
2nd Bb Clarinet 
..3rd Bb Clarinet 

. Eb Alto Clarinet 

.. . «Bb Bass Clarinet 

....Oboe 


Bassoons 


us. «Ist Eb Alto Saxophone 
iaialld .2nd Eb Alto Saxophone 
Bb Tenor Saxophone 

Eb Baritone Saxophone 
Bb Bass Saxophone 


(or Bb Bass) 


INSTRUMENTATION 


Solo and Ist Bo Cornet 
2nd Bb Cornet 
— 3rd Bb Cornet 
Ist and 2nd Bb Trumpets 
- seeee Ist Horn in Eb (Alto) 
iis theaiel 2nd Horn in Eb (Alto) 

.....3rd and 4th Horns in Eb (Alto) 
Ist Trombone (Bass Clef) 
2nd Trombone (Bass Clef) 
iliiasiitl 3rd Trombone (Bass Clef) 
Ist and 2nd Trombones (Treble Clef) 
3rd Trombone (Treble Clef) 
andsanaeae Euphonium (Baritone) (Bass Clef) 
hinge Baritone (Treble Clef) 
ainsialleile Basses (Tubas) 

....Drums 


AT YOUR DEALER OR DIRECT 


Each Book 35¢ 











Conductor Book 60¢ 








ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 799 Seventh Avenue, New York 19 
Please send copies of the Robbins Hit Parade Band Book for the instruments | have 


checked above. | enclose $ 
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YOUNG AMERICA at the PIANO 
and 
YOUNG AMERICA at the VIOLIN 


A now sores of instruction hooks 


That will make music study a happy part of every child’s normal living 


PIANO BOOKS THE BEST IN MUSICAL CULTURE 


by 

Raymond Compositions by the masters, including Beethoven, Brahms, 
BURROWS, Ed. D. Gluck, Haydn, Heller, Mozart, Schubert, Tchaikovsky, and 
and many others. . . . Folk songs from fourteen different lands. 


Ella Mason 


= PLEASURABLE APPROACH PLUS SOLID 
denane SODES ACHIEVEMENT 


by Study and recital pieces that children like to play. Illustra- 
Ernest E. tions that stimulate a desire for music study. . . . Providing, 
HARRIS, Ed. D. as a pioneer feature, an optional plan of parallel repertoire 
Raymond by which, wherever feasible, the young pianist and the 
BURROWS young violinist may practice and play together or with 
and small groups. 

AHEARN mucaaue SOUND TECHNICAL ADVANCEMENT 

PIANO (Book 1) 7S¢ Both the piano and the violin editions provide, in progressive 
YOUNG AMERICA at the form, the basic instructional material needed in any course 
VIOLIN (Book I) 75c leading to an independent mastery of each instrument. 


Cc. C. BIRCHARD & CO. 


221 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 


Nov 24 1948 





